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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  Author's  Defign  being  to  coii- 
fider  the  Free-thinker  in  the  va- 
rious Lights  of  Atheift^Libertine,- 
Enthufiaft,  Scorner,  Critic,  Metaphyfici-* 
^tiy  Fatahft,  and  Sceptic,  it  muft  riot 
therefore  be  imagined,  that  every  one  of 
thele  Charadlers  agrees  with  every  indi- 
vidual Free-thinker,  no  more  being  im- 
phed,  than  that  each  Part  agrees  with 
lome  or  other  of  the  Sedt.  There  may 
poflibly  be  a  Reader  who  fhall  think  the 
Charader  of  Atheift  agrees  with  none : 
But  though  it  hath  been  often  faid,  there 
is  no  liich  thing  as  a  Speculative  Atheift  ^ 
yet  we  muft  allow,  there  are  feVeral  A-^ 
theifts  who  pretend  to  Speculation .  This 
the  Author  knows  to  be  true  j  and  is  well 
affured,  that  one  of  the  moft  noted  Wri-- 
ters  againft  Chriftianity  in  our  Times,  de^ 
Glared^  he  had  found  out  a  Deraonftra- 
tion  againft  the  Being  of  a  God*  And 
he  doubts  not,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains 
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to  inform  Iiimfelf,  by  a  general  Conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  Books,  of  the  Principles 
and  Tenets  of  our  modern  Free-thinkers, 
will  fee  too  much  Caufe  to  be  perfuaded 
that  nothing  in  the  enfuing  Characters  is 
beyond  the  Life.  As  for  the  Treatile 
concerning  Vision,  why  the  Author 
annexed  it  to  the  MinutePhiloso- 
p  H  E  R ,  will  appear  upon  Perufal  of  the 
Fourth  Dialogue. 
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The  FIRST   DIALOGUE. 

I,  Introdu5iion.  II.  u4im  and  Endeavours  of  Free 
thinkers*  III.  Oppofed  by  the  Clergy.  IV.  Liberty 
af  Free-thinking.  V.  Farther  Account  of  the  Views 
of  Free-thinkers*  VI.  The  Progrefs  of  a  Free-thinker 
towards  Atheifm.^     VII.  "Joint  Impofture  of  the  Priefh 

■  and  Magijirate.  VIII.  The  Free-thinker' s  Method 
in  making  Converts  and  Vifcoveries.  I X .  The  Atheifi 
alone  Free,  His  Sen fe  of  natural  Good  and  Evil,  X. 
Modern  Free-thinkers  ?nore  properly  named  Minute  Phi- 
lofcphers.  XI.  Minute  Philofophers^  what  fort  of  Men^ 
and  how  educated.  Xlf .  Their  Numbers^  Progrcfs^  and 
Tenets,     XlII.    Compared  with  other  Philcfophers, 

XIV.  fVhat  Things  and  Notions  to  be  efleemed  natural. 

XV.  Truth  the  fame^  notwithfanding  Diverfity  of 
Opinions.    XVI.  Rule  and  Meafure  of  moralTruths, 

Flattered  my  (elf,  Theages^  that  before 
this  time  I  might  have  been  able  to 
i    have  fent  you  an  agreeable  Account 
W  of  the  Succefs  of  the  Afiair^  which 
^i|  brought  me  into  this  remote  corner 
of  the  Country.     Bur  inllfadofrhis, 
I  fhouM  now  give  you  the  Detail  of  its  Mifcarriugc, 
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if  I  did  not  rather  choofe  to  entertain  you  with  fomc 
amufing  Incidents,  which  have  helped  to  make  me 
eafy  under  a  Gircumftance  I  cou'd  neither  obviate  nor 
forefee.     Events  are  not  in  our  power;  but  it  always 
is,  tomakeagoodufeevcnof  the  very  word.     And  T 
muft  needs  own,  theCourfe  and  Event  of  this  Affair 
gave  opportunity  for  Reflexions,  that  make  me  fomc 
amends  for  a  great  lofs  of  Time,  Pains,  and  Expence. 
A  Life  of  Adion,  which  takes  its  IlTue  from  the  Coun- 
fels,  Pailions,  and  Views  of  other  Men,  if  it  doth  not 
draw  a  Man  to  imitate,  will  at  leaft  teach  him  to  ob- 
ferve.    A  nd  a  Mind  at  liberty  to  refled  on  its  own  Ob- 
fervations,  if  it  produce  nothing  ufefal  to  the  World, 
feldom  fills  of  Entertainment  to  it  fclf.     For  feveral 
Months  pail  I  have  enjoy 'd  fuch  Liberty  and  Leifure 
inthisdilbmt  Retreat,  far  beyond  the  Verge  ot  that 
great   Whirlpool  of  Budnefs,   Fadlion,   and  Plea- 
fure,  which  is  CiiWcd  the IForhJ.     And  a  Retreat  in  it 
felf  agreeable,  after  a  long  Scene  of  Trouble  and  Dif- 
quict,  was  made  much  more  lo  by  the  Converlatioii 
and  good  Qiialities  of  my  Hoft  Euphrauor^  who  unites 
in  his  own  Perfon  the  Philofopher  and  the  Farmer, 
two  Characters  not  lo  inconfillcnt  in  nature  as  by  Cu- 
ftom  they  feem  to  be.     Euphranor^  from  the  time  he 
left  the  Univerfity,  hath  lived  in  this  fmall  Town, 
where  he  is  poflefled  of  a  convenient  Houfe  with  a 
hundred  Acres  of  Land  adjoining  to  it  j  which  being- 
improved  by  his  own  Labour,  yield  him  a  plentiful 
Subfillence.     He  hatha  good  CoUeftion,  chiefly  of 
old  Books,  left  him  by  a  Clergyman  his  Uncle,  under 
whofe  Care  he  was  brought  up.    And  the  Bufinefs  of 
his  Farm  doth  not  hinder  him  from  making  good  ufc 
of  it.     He  hath  read  much,  and  thought  more  5  his 
Health  and  Strength  of  Body  enabling  him  the  better 
to  bear  Fatigue  of  Mind.     He  is  of  opinion    that  he 
cou'd  not  carry  on  his  Studies  with  more  Advantage 
in  the  Clofet  thin  the  Field,  where  his  Mind  is  feldom 
idle  while  he  prunes  the  Trees,  follows  the  Plough, 
gr  looks  after  his  Flocks.   In  the  Houfe  of  this  honell 
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Friend  1  became  acquainted  with  Crito^  a  neighbour- 
ing Gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  Merit  and  Eftate, 
who  lives  in  great  Friendfhip  with  Euphranor.  Lafl 
Summer,  Crito^  whofe  Parifh-  Church  is  in  our  Tov/n, 
dining  on  a  Sundzy^t  Euphranor' s^  I  happened  to  in- 
quire after  his  Guells,  whom  we  had  leui  at  Church 
with  him  the  Sunday  before.  They  are  both  well, 
faid  Cri^o,  but,  having  once  occaiionally  conformed, 
to  fee  what  fort  of  AfTenjbly  our  Parifh  cou'd  afford, 
they  had  no  farther  Curioiity  to  gratify  at  Church, 
and  fochofe  to  ftay  at  home.  How,  faid  Eupbramr^ 
are  they  then  DiiTenters  ?  No,  replied  Crito^  they  are 
Free-thinkers.  Euphranor^  who  had  never  met  with 
any  of  this  Species  or  Se6t  of  Men,  and  but  little  of 
their  Writings,  fhew'd  a  great  Defire  to  know  their 
Principles  or  Syftem.  That  is  more,  faid  Crito.^  than 
i  will  undertake  to  tell  you.  Their  Writers  are  of  dif- 
ferent Opinions.  Some  go  farther,  and  explain  them- 
felves  more  freely  than  others.  But  the  current  gene- 
ral Notions  of  the  Se6l  are  bed  learned  from  Conver- 
fation  with  thofe  who  protefs  themfelvcs  of  it.  Your 
Curioiity  may  now  be  fitisfy'd,  if  you  and  Dion  wou'd 
fpend  a  Week  at  my  Houfe  with  thefe  Gentlemen, 
who  feem  very  ready  to  declare  and  propagate  their  O* 
pinions.  Alciphron  is  above  Forty,  and  no  ftranger 
cither' to  Men  or  Books.  I  knew  him  firft  at  the 
Temple,  which,  upon  an  Eflate's  falling  to  him,  he 
quitted,  to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  of  Europe. 
Since  his  Return  he  hath  lived  in  the  Amufements  of 
the  Town,  which  being  grown  ftale  and  taftelefs  to 
his  Palate,  have  flung  him  into  a  fort  of  fplcnetic  Indo- 
lence. The  young  Gentleman,  Lyfides,  is  a  near  Kinf- 
man  of  mine,  one  of  lively  Parts,  and  a  general  Infight 
into  Letters,  who,  after  having  paiTed  the  Form.s  of 
Education,  and  feen  a  little  of  the  World,  fell  into 
an  Intimacy  with  Men  of  Pleafure,  and  Free-thinkers, 
I  am  .afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  Conflitution 
and  his  Fortune.  But  what  I  moil  regret,  is  the 
Corruption  of  his  Mind  by  a  Set  of  pernicious  Prin- 
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ciples,  which,  having  been  obfcrvcd  to  furvive  the 
Pallions  of  Youth,  forellal  even  the  remote  Hopes  ot 
Amendment.  They  are  both  Men  ot  Fafhion,  and 
wou'd  be  agreeable  enough,  iF  they  did  not  fancy 
thcmfelves  Free-thinkers.  But  this ,  to  fpeak  the 
Truth,  has  given  them  a  certain  Air  and  Manner, 
which  a  little  too  vifibly  declare  they  think  them- 
lelvcs  wifer  than  the  relt  of  the  World.  I  fliou'd 
therefore  be  not  at  all  difplealed  if  my  Guelb  mec 
with  their  Match,  where  they  leall  expe6ted  it,  in  a 
Country  Farmer.  I  fhall  not,  replied  Euphranor^  pre- 
tend to  any  more  than  barely  to  inform  my  fclf  of  their 
Principles  and  Opinions.  For  this  end  1  propofe  to- 
morrow to  fet  a  Week's  Task  to  my  Labourers,  and 
accept  your  Invitation,  if  Dion  thinks  good.  To 
which  I  give  content.  Mean  while,  faid  Crito^  I 
fhall  prepare  my  Guells,  and  let  them  know  that  an 
honelt  Neighbour  hath  a  mind  to  difcourfe  them  on 
the  Subic6b  of  their  Free-thinking.  And,  if  I  am 
not  much  millakcn,  they  will  pleale  themfclves  with 
the  Prolpc6l  of  leaving  a  Convert  behind  them,  even 
in  a  Country  Village.  Next  Morning  Liiphanor  rofe 
early,  and  fpent  the  Forenoon  in  ordering  his  Aftairs. 
After  Dinner  we  took  our  Walk  to  Crit'o^s^  which 
lay  through  halfa  dozen  pleafant  Fields  planted  round 
with  Plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this  pare 
of  the  Country.  We  walked  under  the  delicious  Shade 
of  thefe  Trees  for  about  an  Hour  before  we  came  to 
C/i/o's  Houfe,  which  Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall 
Park,  beautify'd  with  two  fine  Groves  of  Oak  and 
Walnut,  and  a  winding  Stream  ot  fweet  and  clear 
Water.  We  met  a  Servant  at  the  Door  with  a  fmali 
Basket  of  Fruit  which  he  was  carrying  into  a  Grove, 
where  he  faid  his  Mailer  was  with  the  two  Strangers, 
we  found  them  all  three  fitting  under  a  Shade.  And  af- 
ter the  ullial  Forms  at  firll  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I 
fat  down  by  tliem.  Our  Converfation  began  upon 
the  Beauty  of  thi>  rural  Scene,  the  fine  Scafon  of  the 
Year,  and  fome  late  Improvements  which  had  been 
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made  in  the  adjacent  Country  by  new  Methods  ofA- 
griculture.  Whence  Alci-phron  took  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  That  the  moft  valuable  Improvements  came 
latell.  I  fhould  have  fmall  Temptation,  faid  he,  to 
live  where  Men  have  neither  poliflied  Alanners,  nor 
improved  Minds,  though  the  Face  ot  the  Country 
were  ever  fo  well  improved.  But  I  have  long  obfer- 
ved,  that  there  is  a  gradual  Progrels  in  humane  Af- 
fairs. The  firfl:  Care  of  Mankind  is  to  fupply  the 
Cravings  of  Nature  j  in  the  next  place  they  Itudy  the 
Conveniencies  and  Comforts  ot  Life.  But  the  fub- 
duing  Prejudices,  and  acquiring  true  Knowledge, 
that  Herculean  Labour  is  the  laft,  being  what  demands 
the  moft  perl-e6t  Abilities,  and  to  which  all  oth  -r  Ad- 
vantages are  preparative.  Right,  faid  Euphranor^  yll- 
ciphron  hath  touched  our  true  Defcft.  It  was  always 
my  Opinion,  That  asfoon  as  we  had  provided  Sub- 
liftence  for  the  Body,  our  next  Care  lliould  be  to  im- 
prove the  Mind.  But  the  Deilre  of  Wealth  fteps  be- 
tween and  engrolTeth  Mens  Thoughts. 

II.  ALC.  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told 
diftinguilheth  Man  from  Bcaftj  and  Freedom  of 
Thought  makes  as  great  a  difference  between  Man 
and  Man.  It  is  to  the  noble  Afferters  of  this  Privilege 
and  Perfection  of  humane  Kind,  the  Free-thinkers  I 
mean,  who  have  Iprung  up  and  multiplied  ot  late 
Years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  thofe  important 
Difcoveries,  that  Ocean  of  Light  which  hath  broke 
in  and  made  its  way,  infpightof  Slavery  and  Super- 
ftition.  Euphranor^  whoisafincereEnemy  to  both, 
teftified  a  great  Efteem  for  thofe  Worthies  who  had 
prelerved  their  Country  from  being  ruined  by  them, 
having  fpread  fo  much  Light  and  Knowledge  over 
the  Land.  He  added,  That  he  liked  the  Name  and 
Character  of  a  Free-thinker :  but  in  his  Senfe  of  the 
Word,  every  honeft  Inquirer  after  Truth  in  anv  Age 
or  Country  was  intitled  to  it.  He  therefore  defirei 
to  know  what  this  Sedt  was  that  ^iiclphron  had  fpol^ea 
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of  as  newly  fprung  up  j  what  were  their  Tenets  j 
what  were  their  Dil'coveries}  and  wherein  they  cm- 
ploy 'J  thcmielves,  for  the  benefit  of  Mankind?  Of 
all  which,  he  fliou'd  think  himlclf  obliged,  it  jilci' 
fhron  wou'd  inform  him.  That  I  fliall  very  cafily,  x^^ 
ipWcd  ^Iciphrori^  for  I  profefs  my  felt  one  of  the  num- 
ber, and  my  moll  intimate  Friends  are  fome  of  the 
moll  confiderablc  among  them.  And  perceiving  that 
Eiiphranor  heard  him  with  refpett,  he  proceeded  very 
fluently.  You  mull  know,  laid  he,  that  the  mind  of 
^lan  may  be  fitly  compared  to  a  piece  of  Land.  What 
flubbing,  plowing,  digging  and  harrowing  is  to  the 
one,  thattiiinking,  relleduig,  examining  is  to  the 
other.  Each  hath  its  proper  culture  >  and  as  Land 
thai  is  fuffered  to  lie  wade  and  wild  for  a  long  tra6l  of 
time  will  beoverfpread  with  brulh-wood,  brambles> 
thorns  and  fuch  vegetables  which  have  neither  ufe  nor 
beauty;  even  fo  there  will  not  fail  to  fprout  up  in  a 
neglefted  uncultivated  mind,  a  great  number  of  pre- 
judices and  abfurd  opinions,  which  owe  their  origiri 
partly  to  the  Soil  it  lelf,  the  pallions  and  imperfctli- 
ons  of  the  mind  of  Man,  and  partly  to  thofe  Seedjf 
"which  chance  to  be  fcattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of 
Dodrine,  which  the  cunning  of  Statefmcn,  the  flur 
gularity  of  Pedants,  the  fuperflition  of  Fools  or  the 
impollure  of  Priclls  Ihall  raife.  Reprefcnt  to  your 
felf  the  mind  of  Manor  humane  Nature  in  general, 
that  for  fo  many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the  frauds 
of  dcfigning  and  the  follies  of  weak  Men.  How  it 
mull  be  over-run  with  prejudices  and  errors,  what 
firm  and  deep  Roots  they  mull  have  taken,  and  con- 
fequently  how  difficult  a  task  it  mull  be  to  extirpate 
rhcm  ?  And  yet  this  work  no  lefs  difficult  than  glo- 
rious is  the  employment  of  the  modern  Free-thinkers. 
jikiphron  having  laid  this  made  a  paufc,  and  looked 
round  on  tlie  Company.  Truly,  laid  I,  a  very  lauda- 
ble undertaking  !  We  think,  C^id  Euphranor,  that  it 
is  praife-worthy  to  clear  and  lubdue  the  earth,  to  tame 
mite  Animals,  to  falhion  the  oucfides  of  Men,  pro- 
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vide  fuftenance  for  their  Bodies,  and  cure  their  Mala- 
dies. But  what  is  all  this  in  comparifon  of  that  moft 
excellent  and  ufeful  undertaking  to  free  Mankind 
from  their  errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their 
minds  ?  For  things  of  lefs  merit  towards  the  world. 
Altars  have  been  raifed  and  Temples  built  in  antienc 
times.  Too  many  in  our  days,  replied  yf/f//'Z^r(j;/,  are 
fuch  Fools  as  not  to  know  their  bell  Benefatlors  from 
their  word  Enemies.  They  have  a  blind  refpcd  for 
thofe  who  enflave  them,  and  look  upon  their  Deli- 
verers as  a  dangerous  fort  of  Men  that  wou'd  under- 
mine received  Principles  and  Opinions.  EUP H»  It 
were  a  great  pity  luch  worthy  ingenious  Men  iTiou'd 
meet  with  any  difcouragement.  For  my  part  Illiou'J 
think,  a  Man  who  fpent  his  time  in  fuch  a  painful  im- 
partial fearch  after  Truth  abetter  friend  to  Mankind 
than  the  greatefl  Statcfman  or  Hero,  the  advantage  of 
whofe  Labours  is  confined  to  a  little  part  of  the  world, 
and  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  whereas  a  Ray  of  Truth 
may  enlighten  the  whole  world  and  extend  to  future 
ages.  ALC.  It  will  be  fome  time  I  fear  before  the 
common  herd  think  as  you  do.  But  the  better  fort, 
the  Men  of  parts  and  police  Education  pay  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  Patrons  of  Light  and  Truth. 

III.  EVPH.  The  Clergy  no  doubt  are  on  all  oc- 
cafions  ready  to  forward  and  applaud  your  worthy  en- 
deavours. Upon  hearing  this  Zj//J^jcou'd  hardly  re- 
frain from  laughing.  And  Aldphron  with  an  air  of 
pity  told  Euphranor  that  he  perceived  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  of  thofe  Men.  For, 
iaithhe,  you  muff  know  that  of  all  Men  living  they 
are  our  greatefl  Enemies.  If  it  were  poffible  they 
wou'd  cxtmguifh  the  very  light  of  nature,  turn  the 
world  into  a  dungeon,  and  keep  mankind  for  ever  ia 
Chains  and  darknefs.  EVPH,  I  never  imagined  any 
thing  like  this  of  our  Proteflant  Clergy,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  eflablifhed  Church,  whom,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  by  what  I  have  k^ii  of  them  and 
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their  writings,  lihou'd  have  thought  lovers  of  lear- 
ning and  ulehil  knowledge.  ALC.  Take  my  word 
lor  ic,  Priells  of  all  Religions  are  the  fame,  wherever 
there  are  Priclls  there  will  be  Prieftcraft,  and  where- 
cver  there  is  Prieilcraft  there  will  be  a  perfecuting 
Spirit,  which  they  never  fiil  to  exert  to  the  iitmolt 
ot  their  power  againlt  all  thoie  who  have  the  courage 
to  think  for  themfelves,  and  will  not  fubmit  to  be 
hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their  Reverend  Leaders. 
Thofe  great  Mailers  of  Pedantry  and  Jargon  have 
coined  kveral  Sy  Hems,  whicli  are  all  equally  true  and 
of  equal  importance  to  the  world.  The  contending 
Se<5t:s  are  each  alike  fond  oi  their  own,  and  slike  prone 
to  difcharge  their  fury  upon  all  who  dillent  from 
them.  Cruelty  and  Ambition  being  the  darling  vices 
of  Prielfs  and  Churchmen  all  che  world  over,  they 
endeavour  in  all  Countries  to  get  an  afcendant  over  the 
red  of  mankind,  and  the  Magiilrate  having  a  joint 
intereft  with  the  Prieil  in  fiibduing,  amuling,  and 
icaring  the  People,  too  often  lends  a  hand  to  the  Hie- 
rarchy, who  never  think  their  authority  and  poflefH- 
onsfecure,  fo  long  as  thofe  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion  are  allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  common 
rightsbclonging  to  their  birth  or  fpecies.  To  repre- 
fcnt  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  figure  to  your  felves  a 
n"»on{l;cror  fpe61;rc  made  up  of  Superftition  and  En- 
thuliafm,  the  joint  ilTueof  Statecraft  and  Prieilcraft, 
rattling  chains  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  bran- 
difjiing  a  flaming  Sword  over  the  Land,  and  menacing 
deftruclion  to  all  who  lliall  dare  to  follow  the  didates 
of  Rcafon  and  common  Senfe.  Do  but  coniidcr  this, 
and  then  fay  if  there  was  not  danger  as  well  as  difficul- 
ty in  our  undertaking.  Yet,  fuch  is  the  generous  ar- 
dour that  Truth  inlpircs,  our  Free-thinkers  arc  nei- 
ther overcome  by  the  one  nor  daunted  by  the  other. 
In  fpight  of  both  we  have  already  made  fo  many  Pro- 
lelytes  among  the  better  fort,  and  iheir  numbers  in- 
creafe  fo  fall,  that  v/e  hope  we  ihall  be  able  to  carry 
all  before  us,  beat  down  the  Bulwarks  of  all  Tyranny, 
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Secular  or  Ecclefiaftical,  break  the  Fetters  and  Chains 
of  our  Countrymen,  and  reftore  the  original  inherent 
Rights,  Liberties,  and  Prerogatives  of  Mankind. 
Etiphramr  heard  this  difcourfe  with  his  mouth  open 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon -^/w/j^/w;,  who,  having  utter- 
ed it  with  no  fmall  emotion,  llopt  to  draw  breath  and 
recover  himfelf  5  But  finding  that  no  body  made  an- 
fwer  he  refumed  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  tur- 
ning to  EuphranoY  fpoke  in  a  lower  note  what  follows. 
The  more  innocent  and  honelf  a  Man  is,  the  more  li- 
able is  he  to  be  impoled  on  by  the  fpecious  pretences 
of  other  Men.  You  have  probably  met  with  certain 
writings  ot  our  Divines  that  treat  of  grace,  virtue, 
goodnefs  and  fuch  matters  fit  to  amufe  and  deceive  a 
limple  Iioneft  mind.  But  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
they  are  all  at  bottom  (however  they  may  gild  their 
defigns)  united  by  one  common  principle  in  the  fame 
Intereft.  I  will  not  deny  there  may  be  here  and  there 
a  poor  half-witted  Man  that  means  no  mifchiefj  but 
this  I  will  be  bold  to  fay  that  all  the  Men  of  Senfe  a- 
mong  them  are  true  at  bottom  to  thefe  three  purfuits 
of  ambition,  avarice  and  revenge. 

IV".  While  y^/«/)/:;ro»  was  fpeaking,  a  Servant  came 
to  tell  him  and  Lyficles^  that  fome  Men  who  were  go- 
ing to  London  waited  to  receive  their  orders.  Where- 
ppon  they  both  rofe  up  and  went  towards  the  houfe. 
They  were  no  fooner  gone,  but  Euphranor  addrefling 
himfelf  to  C^/Vefaid,  he  believed  that  poor  Gentle- 
man had  been  a  great  fuffcrcr  for  his  Free-thinking, 
for  that  he  feemed  to  exprels  himlelf  with  the  paflion 
and  Refentment  natural  to  Men  who  have  received 
very  bad  uiage,  I  believe  no  fuch  thing,  anl'wered 
Crito^  but  have  often  obferved  thofe  of  his  Se6t  run 
into  two  iaults  of  converfation,  declaiming  and  ban- 
tering, jull  as  the  tragic  or  the  comic  humour  pre- 
vails. Sometimes  they  work  themfelves  into  high 
paffionsand  are  frightened  at  Spectres  of  their  own 
raifing.    In  thole  fits  every  Country  Curate  palFes 
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for  an  Inqulfitor.    At  other  times  they  affc6t  a  fly  fa- 
cetious manner,  making  ufe  of  hmts  and  alluilons,  ex- 
preflinglirtlejinfmuating  much,  and  upon  the  whole 
ieeming  to  divert  themlelvcs  with  the  Subject  and 
their  Adverlaries.     But  if  you  wou'd  know  their  opi- 
nions you  mull  make  ihemfpeak  out  and  keep  clofe  to 
the  point.    Perlecution  for  Free-thinking  is  a  topic 
they  are  apt  to  enlarge  on  though  without  any  juft 
caufcj  every  one  being  at  full  liberty  to  think  what 
hepleaCes,  there  beirig  no  fuch  thing  in  Englaud  that 
I  know  as  Pcrfecution   for  opinion,    fenciment,  or 
thought.     But  in  every  Country,  1  fuppofc,   lomc 
care  IS  taken  to  retrain  petulant  Speech,  and,  what- 
ever Mens  inward  thougnts  may  be,  todifcourage  an 
outward  contempt  ot  what  the  public  elleemeth  Sa- 
cred,    VV  nether  this  care  in  Em^land  hath  ot  late  been 
fo  excelUve,  as  to  dillrels  the  Subjcdts  of  this  once 
free  and  ealy  Government,  whether  the  Free-thinkers 
can  truly  complain  of  anyhardfhip  upon  the  fcore  of 
confcience  or  opinion,    you  will  better  be  able  to 
judge,  when  you  hear  from  themfelves  an  account  of 
the  numbers,  progrefs   and  notions  of  their  Sed  ; 
which  I  doubt  not  they  will  communicate  fully  and 
freely,  provided  no  body  prefent  ieem  Ihocked  or  of- 
fended.   For  in  that  calc  it  is  polliblc  good  manners 
may  put  them  upon  lome  refcrvc.     Oh  !  laid  Euphra' 
fior^  lamneverangry  with  any  Man  for  his  opinion 
whether  he  be  Jcw^  Tur\or  Idolater^  he  may  ipeak 
his  mind  freely  to  ine  without  tear  of  offending.     I 
fliou'd  even  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  hath  to  fay,  pro- 
vided he  faith  it  in  an  ingenuous  candid  manner.  Who- 
ever digs  in  the  Mine  of  Truth  I  look  on  as  my  Fel- 
low-labourer, but  if,  while  I  am  taking  true  pains,  he 
diverts  hiinfelf  with  teizing  me  and  flinging  Dull  in 
mine  Eyes,  I  fliall  foon  be  tired  of  him. 

V.  In  the  mean  time  u4lciphron  and  Lyjides  having 
difpacched  what  they  went  about  returned  to  us.  Ly^ 
/f/^^  fate  down  where  he  had  been  before.    But  yilci- 
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fhron  flood  over-againft  us,  with  his  arms  folded  a-» 
crofs,  and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left  fhoulder  in  the 
poftureof  a  Man  meditating.  We  fatefilent  not  to 
difturb  his  thoughts  >  and  after  two  or  three  Minutes 
he  uttered  thefe  words,  oh  Truth  !  oh  Liberty  !  after 
which  he  remained  mufing  as  before.  Upon  this  Eu" 
phranor  took  the  freedom  to  interrupt  him.  Akifhrony 
faid  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  fpend  your  time  in  Soliloquies, 
The  converfation  of  learned  and  knowingMen  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  this  corner,  and  the  opportunity  you 
have  put  into  my  Hands  I  value  too  much,  not  to 
make  the  beft  ule  of  it.  ALC.  Are  you  then  in  ear- 
neil  a  Votary  of  Truth,  and  is  it  poflible  you  Ihou'd 
bear  the  liberty  of  a  foir  Inquiry  ?  EU  P  H,  It  is 
what  I  deiire  of  all  things.  ALC.  What !  upon 
every  Subject  ?  upon  the  notions  you  firft  fucked  in 
with  your  Milk,  and  which  have  been  everfinccnur- 
fed  by  parents,  pallors,  tutors,  religious  afiemblies, 
books  of  Devotion  and  fuch  methods  of  pre-poflcf- 
ling  Mens  minds.  EU  P EL  I  love  information  up- 
on all  Subje6ts  that  come  in  my  way,  and  efpecially 
upon  thofe  that  are  mod  important.  ALC.  If  then 
you  are  in  earneil  hold  fair  and  ftand  firm,  while  I 
probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  principles. 

Vum  veteres  avias  tibi  depulmone  revello. 

Having  faid  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and  made 
afbort  paufe,  after  which  he  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  If  we  are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and 
penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyfc 
Opinions  into  their  firll  principles,  weihall  find  that 
thofe  Opinions  which  are  thought  of  greateft  confe- 
quence  have  the  flightell  original,  being  derived 
either  from  the  cafual  cuflomsoi  the  Country  where 
we  live,  or  from  early  inflruftion  inftilled  into  our 
tender  minds,  beiore  we  are  able  todifcern  between 
right  and  wrong,  true  and  falfe.  The  Vulgar  (.by 
\^hom  I  underitand  all  thofe  who  do  not  make  a  free 
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ufeof  their  Reafon)  arc  apt  to  take  thefc  prejudices 
for  things  facrcd  and  unqucllionablc,  believing  them 
to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  God  himfelf, 
or  convey'd  by  Revelation  fromHeaven,  orto  carry 
with  them  To  great  hght  and  evidence  as  muft  force  an 
afleni  without  any  inquiry  or  examination.  Thus  the 
fhallow  Vulgar  have  their  heiuis  furniilied  with  fun- 
dry  conceits,  principles  and  doctrines,  religious,  mo- 
ral and  political,  all  v/hich  they  maintain  with  a  zeal 
proportionable  to  their  want  of  Reafon.  On  the 
other  h;)'i  ,  thofe  who  duly  employ  then*  faculties  in 
thefearcli  ot  Truth,  take  efpecial  care  to  weed  out 
of  their  minds  and  extirpate  all  fuch  notions  or  pre- 
judices as  were  planted  in  them  before  they  arrived  at 
the  free  and  intwe  ufeof  Rcalon.  This  difficult  task 
hath  been  fuccefsfully  performed  by  our  modern 
Free-thmkers,  who  have  not  only  difrc6tcd  with  great 
Sagacity  the  received  Syftems,  and  traced  every  eila- 
blillied  prejudice  to  the  fountain-head,  the  true  and 
genuine  motives  of  aflent :  But  alfo,  having  been  able 
to  embrace  in  one  compreheniivc  view  the  feveral 
parts  and  ages  of  the  World,  they  obferved  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  Culloms  and  Rites,  of  Inllitutions  Re- 
ligious and  Givil,  of  Notions  and  Opinions  very  un- 
like and  even  contrary  one  to  another :  A  certain  fign 
they  cannot  all  be  true.  And  yet  they  are  all  main- 
tained by  their  feveral  Partifans  with  the  fame  pofitive 
air  and  warm  zeal,  and  if  examined  will  be  found  to 
bottom  on  one  and  the  fame  Foundation,  the  ftrength 
of  prejudice.  By  the  help  of  thcfe  Remarks  and 
Dilcoverics,  they  have  broke  through  the  bands  of 
popular  Cullom,  and  having  freed  themfelves  from 
Impodure  do  now  generouily  lend  a  hand  to  their 
Fellow  Subje£fs,  to  lead  them  into  the  fame  paths  ot 
Light  and  Liberty.  Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  given 
you  a  fummary  account  of  the  views  and  endeavours 
of  thofe  Men  who  are  called  Free-thinkers.  It  in  the 
courfe  of  what  I  have  faid  or  fliall  lay  hereafter,  there 
befome  things  contrary  to  your  prc-conceived  Opi- 
nions, 
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nions,  and  therefore  fhocking  and  diHigrecable,  you 
will  pardon  the  freedom  and  plainnefsof  a  Philofo- 
pher,  and  confider  that,  ^vhaceverdifpleafure  I  give 
you  of  that  kind,  I   do  it  in  flrid:  regard  to  Truth 
and  Obedience  to  your  own  commands.     I  am  very 
fenfible,  that  Eyes  long  kept  in  the  dark  cannot  bear 
a  fudden  view  of  noon  day  light,  but  mufl  be  brought 
to  it  by  degrees.     It  is  for  this  Reafon,  the  ingenious 
Gentlemen  of  our  Profellion  are  accuftomed  to  pro- 
ceed gradually,  beginning  with  thofe  prejudices  to 
which  Men  have  the  lealt  Attachment,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  undermine  the  reft  by  flow  and  infenli- 
ble  degrees,  till  they  have  demolifhed  the  whole  Fa- 
bric of  Human  Folly  and  Superftition.     But  the  little 
time  I  can  propofe  to  fpend  here  obligeth  me  to  take  a 
ihorter  courfe,  and  be  more  dire6t  and  plain  than 
po/libly  may  be  thought  to  fuit  with  Prudence  and 
good  Manners.     Upon  this,  we  aflured  him  he  was  ar. 
full  hberty  to  fpeak  his  mind  of  Things,  Perfons  and 
Opinions  without  the  leaft  reierve.     It  is  a  liberty,  re- 
plied Alc'iphron^  that  we  Free-thinkers  are  equally  v/il- 
ling  to  give  and  take.     We  love  to  call  things  by  their 
right  Names,  and  cannot  endure  that  Truth  ihou'd 
fuffer  through  Complaifance.     Let  us  therefore  lay  in 
down  for  a  Preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken  at 
any  thing  whatfoever  lliall  be  faid  on  either  fide.     To 
which  we  all  agreed. 

VI.  In  order  then,  faid  Alc'iphron^  to  find  out  the 
Truth,  we  will  fuppofe  that  i  am  bred  up,  for  in- 
ilance  in  the  Church  of  England.  When  t  come  to 
maturity  of  Judgment  and  reflect  on  the  particular 
Worfliip  and  Opinions  of  this  ^  hurch,  I  do  not  re- 
member when  or  by  what  means  they  firft  took  pof- 
(ellion  of  my  mind,  but  there  I  find  them  from  time 
immemorial.  Then  cafting  an  Eye  on  the  Educati- 
on of  Children,  from  whence  I  can  make  a  judgment 
of  my  own,  lobferve  theyareinftrucled  in  religious 
matters  before  they  can  reafon  about  them,  and  con- 
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fcquently  th;itall  fuch  inftruftion  is  nothing  elic  but 
filling  the  tcnJer  mind  of  a  Child  with  prejudices.  I 
do  therefore  rcjed:  all  thofe  religious  notions,  which  I 
confider  as  the  other  Follies  of  my  Childhood.  1  am 
confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking,  when  I  look  a- 
broad  into  the  World,  where  I  observe  Papifts  and  fe- 
veral  Sects  of  Diflenters  which  do  all  agree  in  a  gene- 
ral profcflion  of  Belief  in  Chriil,  but  differ  vaftly  one 
from  another  in  the  particulars  of  Faith  and  Wor- 
fhip.  I  then  enlarge  my  View  fo  as  to  take  in  y^wj 
tind  Mahomet anSi  between  whom  and  the  Chriitians 
I  perceive  indeed  fomefmall  agreement  in  the  Belief 
ot  one  God  J  but  then  they  have  each  tiicirdillin6t 
Laws  and  Revelations,  for  which  they  exprefs  the 
fame  regard.  But  extending  my  view  ftill  further  to 
Hcathenifli  and  Idolatrous  Nations  Idifcoveranend- 
Icfs  variety,  not  only  in  particular  Opinions  and  Modes 
of  Woriliip,  but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  Deity, 
wherein  they  widely  differ  one  from  another,  and 
from  all  the  foremcniioned  Se6ts.  Upon  the  whole, 
indcad  of  Truth  (iir.ple  and  uniform  I  perceive  no- 
thing butDifcord,  Oppolition  and  wild  Pretenfions, 
all  fpringing  from  the  lame  fource  to  wit  the  prejudice 
of  Hducation.  From  fuch  reafonings  and  refle(5tions 
as  thefe,  thinking  Men  have  concluded  that  all  Reli- 
gions arc  alike  filfc  and  fabulous.  One  is  a  Chriilian, 
another  a  Jew,  a  third  a  Mahometan,  a  fourth  an  Ido- 
latrous Gentile,  but  all  from  one  and  the  fame  reafon, 
becaufe  they  happen  to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  refpec- 
tiveSe^l.  In  the  lame  manner,  therefore,  as  each  of 
thefe  contending  Parties  condemns  the  rclt,  fo  an  un- 
prejudiced Itander-by  will  condemn  and  rejefl  them 
all  together,  obferving  that  they  all  draw  their  origin 
from  the  lame  fallacious  Principle,  and  are  carried  on 
by  the  dime  Artifice  to  anfwer  the  fame  ends  of  the 
Prieit  and  the  Magillrate. 

Vir.  EUP H.     You  hold  then  that  the  Magi- 
ftrate  concurs  with  the  Pricll  in  impoling  on  the  Peo- 
ple. 
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pie.    ALC*    I  do,  and  fo  mufl  every  one  who  con- 
fiders  things  in  a  true  light.    For  you  muft  know,  the 
Magillrates  principal  aim  is  to  keep  the  People  under 
him  in  awe.     Now  the  public  Eye  rellrains  Men 
from  open  Offences  againlt  the  Laws  and  Govern- 
ment.   But  to  prevent  fecret  Tranfgreflions  a  Magi- 
itrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  Men  fhou'd  believe  there 
is  an  Eye  of  Providence  watching  over  their  private 
A6tions  and  Defigns.    And,  to  intimidate  thofe  who 
might  otherwife  be  drawn  into  Crimes  by  the  prof- 
ped:  of  Pleafure  and  Profit,  he  gives  them  to  under- 
ftand,  that  whoever  efcapes  Punifhment  in  this  Life 
will  be  Cure  to  find  it  in  the  next,  and  that  fo  heavy  and 
lading  as  infinitely  to  over-balance  the  Pleafure  and 
Profit  accruing  from  his  Crimes.     Hence    the  Be- 
lief: of  a  God,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments  have  been 
elleemed  ufeful  Engines  of  Government.    And  to 
the  end  that  thefe  notional  airy  Do6trines  might  make 
a  fenfible  imprefiion,  and  be  retained  on  the  minds  of 
Men,  skilful  Rulers  have  in  the  feveral  civilized  Na- 
tions of  the   Earth    devifed    Temples,    Sacrifices, 
Churches,    Rites,     Ceremonies,     Habits,     Mufic, 
Prayer,  Preaching,  and  the  like  fpiricual  trumpery, 
whereby  the  Prielt  maketh  temporal  gains,  and  the 
Magillrate  findeth  his  account  in  frightening  and  fub- 
duing  the  People.    This  is  the  original  of  the  Combi- 
nation between  Church  and  State,  of  Religion  by 
Law  eftabliflied,  of  rights,  immunities  and  incomes 
of  Prieils  all  over  the  World :  There  being  no  Go- 
vernment but  wou'd  have  you  fear  God  that  you  may 
honour  the  King  or  civil  Power.     And  you  will  ever 
obferve  that  politic  Princes  keep  up  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  their  Clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in  re- 
turn, by  inculcating  Religion  and  Loyalty  into  the 
minds  of  the  People,  may  render  them  tame,  timorous 
and  flaviih.     Crito  and  I  heard  this  Difcourfe  of  Aid- 
phron  with  the  utmoft  attention,  though  without  any 
appearance  of  furprize,  there  being  indeed  nothing 
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in  it  LOUS  newer  unexpected.  But  Euphranor,  who 
had  never  before  been  prefent  atfuch  Convcrration9 
cou'd  not  helplliewing  Tome  Ailonifhment,  which 
/-jr/iV/cjobrerving,  asked  him  with  a  lively  Air,  how 
he  liked  Alcipbron^  Lecture.  It  is,  Hud  he,  the  firil  I 
believe  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  kind,  and  requireth 
a  llrong  Stomach  to  digelt  it.  E  V  P  H.  I  will  own 
to  you  that  my  Digefcion  is  none  or  the  quickell  i  but 
it  hath  fometimes,  by  degrees,  been  able  to  mafter 
things  which  at  lirll  appeared  indigcllible.  At  pre- 
sent I  admire  the  iree  Spirit  and  Eloquence  ot  ^Ici- 
fbyon^  but,  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  1  am  rather  aftoni- 
iiied,  than  convinced  or  the  Truth  of  his  Opinions. 
How  (laid  he  turning  to  Alciphron)  is  it  then  poihble 
you  lliou'd  not  believe  the  Being  of  a  God  ?  ALC, 
To  be  plain  with  you,  1  do  not. 

Vlfl.  But  this  is  what  I  foreliiw,  a  Flood  ot  Light 
let  in  at  once  upon  the  Mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  and 
ciiiorder,  rather  than  enlighten  it.     Was  I  not  pinched 
in  Time,  the  regular  way  would  be  to  have  begun 
with  the  Circumilantials  of  Religion,  next  to  have 
attacked  the  Myfteries  of   Chrillianity,   after  that 
proceeded  to  the  pradical  Dod:rines,  andinthelaft 
place  to  have  extirpated  that  which  of  all  other  reli- 
gious Prejudices,  being  the  liril  taught,  and  Bafis  of 
the  red,  hath  taken  the  deepclt  root  in  our  Minds,  I 
mean  the  Belief  of  a  God.     I  do  not  wonder  it  ilicks 
with  you,  having  known  feveral  very  ingenious  Men 
who  found  it  difficult  to  free  themiclves  from  this 
Prejudice.     EUPH.   All  Men  have  not  the  fame 
Alacrity  and  Vigour  in  thinking  :  for  my  own  part, 
I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you.   ALC. 
To  help  you,  1  will  go  a  little  way  back,  and  refume 
the  Thread  of  my  Realoning.     Firll  I  mull  acquaint 
you,  1  hat  having  applied  my  Mind  to  contemplate 
the  Idea  of  Truth,  1  difcovered  it  to  be  oi  a  liable, 
permanent,   and  uniform  nature  5    not  various  and 
changeable,  like  Modes  or  Falhions,  and  things  de- 
pending 
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pending  on  Fancy.  In  the  next  place,  having  obferved 
feveral  Sefts  and  Subdivifions  of  Se^ls  cfpoufing  very 
different  and  contrary  Opinions^  and  yet  all  proiciling 
Chriftianity,!  rejected  thofePoints  wherein  they  diffe- 
red, retaining  only  that  which  was  agreed  toby  all, 
and  fo  became  ^Latitudinarian.  Having  atterwardsjUp- 
on  a  more  enlarged  View  ot  things,  perceived  that 
Chriflians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans  had  each  their  dif* 
ferentSyflemsof  Faith,  agreeing  only  in  the  Belief 
of  one  God,  1  became  a  P^//?.  Lailly,  extending  my 
View  to  all  the  other  various  Nations  which  inhabit 
this  Globe,  and  finding  they  agreed  in  no  one  Point 
of  Faith,  but  differed  one  irom  another,  as  well  as 
from  the  forementioned  Se£ls,  even  in  the  Notion 
of  a  God,  in  which  there  is  as  great  Diverfity  as  in 
the  Methods  of  Worfliip,  I  thereupon  became  an 
Atheiji  :  it  being  my  Opinion  that  a  Man  of  Courage 
and  Senfe  fhou'd  follow  his  Argument  wherever  it 
leads  him,  and  that  nothing  is  m.ore  ridiculous  than  to 
be  a  Free-thinker  by  halves.  I  approve  the  Man  who 
makes  thorough  Work,  and  not  content  with  lop- 
ping off  the  Branches,  extirpates  the  very  Root  from 
which  they  Iprung. 

IX.  Atheifm  therefore,  that  Bugbear  of  Women 
and  Fools,  is  the  very  Top  and  Pertcftion  of  Free- 
thinking.  It  is  the  grand  j^rcanum  to  which  a  true 
Genius  naturally  rifeth,  by  a  certain  Climax  orGra* 
dation  ot  Thought,  and  without  which  he  can  never 
poffefs  his  Soul  in  abfolute  Liberty  and  Repofe*  For 
your  thorough  Conviftion  in  this  main  Article,  do 
but  examine  the  Notion  of  a  God  with  the  fame 
Freedom  that  you  would  other  Prejudices.  Trace  it  to 
the  fountain-head,  and  you  ihall  not  find  that  you  had 
it  by  any  of  your  Senfes,  the  only  true  means  of  dif- 
covering  what  is  real  and  fubftantial  in  Nature  :  Yoii 
will  find  it  lying  amongii  other  old  Lumber  in  fome 
obfcure  corner  of  the  Imagination,  the  proper  Re- 
ceptacle of  Vifionsj  Fancies,  and  Prejudices  of  all 
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kinds ',  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than  the 
reft,  it  is  only  becaufe  it  is  the  oldeft.  This  is  all, 
take  my  Word  font,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  ok 
many  more  the  moft  ingenious  Men  oF  the  Age,  who, 
I  can  afllire  you,  think  as  I  do  on  the  Subjed  of  a 
Deity.  Though  fome  of  them  hold  it  proper,  to 
proceed  with  more  Refervc  in  declaring  to  the  World 
iheir  Opinion  in  this  Particular,  than  in  moft  others. 
And  it  muft  be  owned,  there  are  ftill  too  many  in  Eng- 
land  who  retam  a  fooliih  Prejudice  againft  the  Name 
of  Atheift.  But  it  leftcns  every  Day  among  the  bet- 
ter fort :  and  when  it  is  quite  worn  out,  our  Free- 
thinkers may  then,  f  and  not  till  then)  be  faid  to  have 
given  the  finifhing  Stroke  to  Religion  j  it  being  evi- 
dent that  fo  long  as  the  Exiftence  of  God  is  believed. 
Religion  muft  fubfift  in  fome  Shape  or  other.  But 
the  Root  being  once  plucked  up,  the  Scions  which 
fhot  from  it  will  of  courfe  wither  and  decay.  Such 
are  all  thofe  whimfical  Notions  of  Confcience,  Duty, 
Principle,  and  the  like,  which  fill  a  Man's  Head  with 
Scruples,  awe  him  with  Fears,  and  make  him  a  more 
thorough  Slave  than  the  Horfe  he  rides.  A  Man  had 
better  a  thoufand  times  be  hunted  by  Bailiffs  or  Mef- 
fengers  than  haunted  by  thefe  Spectres,  which  emba- 
rafs  and  embitter  all  his  Pleafures,  creating  the  moft 
real  and  fore  Servitude  upon  Earth.  But  the  Free- 
thinker, with  a  vigorous  flight  of  Thought  breaks 
through  thofe  airy  Springes,  and  aflerts  his  original 
Independency,  Others  indeed  may  talk,  and  write, 
and  fight  about  Liberty,  and  make  an  outward  Pre- 
tence to  it,  but  the  Free-thinker  alone  is  truly  free. 
w^/ri/)/:;ro»  having  ended  this  Difcourfe  with  an  Air  of 
Triumph,  Eiiphranor  fpoke  to  him  in  the  following 
Manner.  You  make  clear  Work^  The  Gentlemen 
of  yourProfeftionare,  it  feems,  admirable  Weeders, 
You  hiive  rooted  up  a  world  of  Notions,  Iftiou'dbe 
glad  to  lee  what  fine  things  you  have  planted  in  their 
ilead.  J LC.  Have  Patience,  good  Eiiphranor.  I 
will  lliew  you  in  the  firft  place,  That  whatever  was 
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found  and  good  we  leave  untouched,  and  encourage 
it  to  grow  in  the  Mind  of  Man.  And  fecondly,  I 
will  fhew  you  what  excellent  things  we  have  planted 
in  it.  You  muft  know  then,  that  purfuing  our  clofe 
and  fevere  Scrutiny,  we  do  at  laft  arrive  at  foraething 
folid  and  real,  in  which  all  Mankind  agree,  to  wit, 
the  Appetites,  Paflions,  and  Senfes :  Thele  are  found- 
ed in  Nature,  are  real,  have  real  Ob j efts,  and  arc  at- 
tended with  real  and  fubftantial  Plcafures  5  Food, 
Drink,  Sleep,  and  the  like  animal  Enjoyments  be- 
ing what  all  Men  like  and  love.  And  if  we  extend 
our  view  to  the  other  kinds  of  Animals,  we  ihall 
find  them  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  certain  na- 
tural Appetites  and  Senfes,  in  the  gratifying  and  fatif* 
fying  of  which  they  are  conftantly  employ'd.  Now 
thefe  real  natural  good  things  which  include  nothing 
of  Notion  or  Fancy,  we  are  lb  far  from  deflroying, 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  cheriih  and  improve  them. 
According  to  us,  every  wife  Man  looks  upon  him- 
felf,  or  his  own  bodily  Exigence  in  this  prefenC 
World,  as  the  Center  and  ultimate  End  of  all  his  Ac- 
tions and  Regards.  He  confiders  his  Appetites  as  na- 
tural Guides  dire6]:ing  to  his  proper  Good,  his  Pafli- 
onsand  Senfes  as  the  natural  true  Means  of  enjoying 
this  Good.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  keep  his  Appe- 
tites in  high  Relifh,  his  PalHons  and  Senfes  flrong  and 
lively,  and  to  provide  the  greatefl:  Qiiantity  and  Va- 
riety of  real  Obje£ts  fuited  to  them,  which  he  ftudi- 
eth  to  enjoy  by  all  poflible  means,  and  in  the  highell 
Perfe6tion  imaginable.  And  the  Man  who  can  do 
this  without  Reftraint,  Remorfe,  or  Fear,  is  as  hap- 
py as  any  other  Animal  whatfoever,  or  as  his  Nature 
iscapableof  being.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  fuc- 
cin6b  View  of  the  Principles,  Difcoveries,  and  Te- 
nets of  the  iele6t  Spirits  ot  this  enlightned  Age. 

X.  Crito  remarked,  that  jilciphron  had  fpoke  his 
Mind  with  great  Clearnefs.  Yes,  replied  Euphranor^ 
we  are  obliged  to  the  Gentleman  for  letting  us  at  once 
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into  the  Tenets  ot  hisSed.  But,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  fpeak  my  Mind,  yikipbroriy  though  in  compli- 
ance with  my  own  Requell,  hath  given  mc  no  fmall 
Uncafincfs.  You  need,  hid  ^Idphron^  make  no  A- 
pology  for  fpeaking  freely  what  you  think  to  one  who 
profeffeth  himfelf  a  Free-thinker.  I  Ihou'd  be  forry 
to  make  one,  whom  I  meant  to  oblige,  uneafy.  Pray 
let  me  know  wherein  I  have  offended.  I  am  halt  a- 
fliamed,  replied  Euphramrt  to  own  that  I  who  am  no 
great  Genius  have  a  Weak nefs  incidental  to  little  ones. 
1  wou'd  fay  that  I  have  favourite  Opinions,  which 
youreprefent  to  be  Errors  and  Prejudices.  For  In- 
ilance,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  a  Notion  I  am 
fond  of,  as  what  fupports  the  Mind  with  a  very  plea- 
fing  Profpe6t.  And  if  it  be  an  Error,  Ilhou'd  per- 
haps be  of  Tully's  Mind,  who  in  that  Cafe  profeffed 
he  lliou'd  be  lorry  to  know  the  Truth,  acknowledg- 
ing no  fort  of  Obligation  to  certain  Philofophers  in 
his  Days,  who  taught  the  Soul  of  Man  was  mortal. 
They  were,  it  feems,  Predeceflbrs  to  thole  who  are 
now  called  Free-thinkers  j  which  Name  being  too 
general  and  indefinite,  inafmuch  as  it  comprehends  all 
thofe  who  think  for  themfelves,  whether  they  agree 
in  Opinon  with  thefe  Gentlemen  or  no,  it  Ihou'd 
not  feem  amifs  to  ailign  them  a  fpecific  Appellation 
or  peculiar  Name,  whereby  to  dillinguifh  them  from 
other  Philofophers,  at  leafl  in  our  prefent  Conference. 
For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  again fl  Free- thinking  and 
Free-thinkers.  ALC.  In  the  Eyes  of  a  wife  Man. 
Words  arc  of  fmall  moment.  We  do  not  think  Truth 
attached  to  a  Name.  EV  P  H.  If  you  pleafe  then, 
to  avoid  Confulion,  let  us  call  your  Se6t  by  the  fame 
Name  that  Tully  Cwho  underllood  the  force  of  Lan- 
guage) bellow'd  upon  them.  ALC.  With  all  my 
hcari.  Pray  what  may  that  Name  be.''  EU P H, 
Why,  he  calls  them  Minute  Philofophers,  Right, 
faid  Crito^  the  modern  Frec'thinkers  are  the  very 
fame  with  thofe  Cicero  called  Minute  Philofophers, 
which  Name  admirably  fuics  them,  they  being  a  fore 
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of  Seel  which  diminifh  all  the  mofl  valuable  things, 
the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes  or  Men  ;  all  the 
Knowledge,  Notions,  and  Theories  of  the  Mind 
they  reduce  to  Senfe  5  Humane  Nature  they  conrra6t 
and  degrade  to  the  narrow  low  Standard  of  Animal 
Life,  andaflignus  only  a  fmall  pittance  of  Time  in- 
Head  of  Immortality.  Akiphron  s-ixy  gravely  re- 
mark'd,  That  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Sedl  had  done 
no  injury  to  Man,  and  that  if  he  be  •^,  Uttle,  Hiort-lived, 
contemptible  Animal,  it  was  noc  their  faying  it  made 
him  fo  :  And  they  were  no  more  to  bla:ne  for  what- 
ever deledts  they  difcover,  than  a  faithful  Glafs  for 
making  the  wrinkles  which  it  only  fhews.  As  to 
what  you  obferve,  faid  he,  of  thole  we  now  call  Free- 
thinkers having  been  anciently  termed  Minute  Philo'^ 
fbpbersy  it  is  my  opinion  this  Appellation  might  be 
derived  from  their  confidering  things  minutely,  and 
not  fwallowing  them  in  the  grofs,  as  other  Men  are 
ufedtodo.  Belides,  we  all  know  the  bed  Eyes  are 
neceflary  to  difcern  the  minuteft  Objects;  Icleems 
therefore,  that  Minute  Philofophers  might  have  been 
fo  called  from  their  dillinguifaed  perfpicacity. 
EUPH.  O  Alciphronl  thefe  Minute  Fhiloiophers 
(fince  that  is  their  true  Name)  are  a  fort  of  Pirates 
who  plunder  all  that  come  in  their  way.  I  confider 
my  felf  as  a  Man  left  itript  and  defolate  on  a  bleak 
Beach. 

XI.  But  who  are  the{e  profound  and  learned  Men 
that  of  late  Years  have  demoliihed  the  whole  Fabric 
which  Law-givers,  Philofophers  and  Divines  had 
been  erecting  for  lb  many  Ages  ?  Lyficks  hearing 
thefe  words,  fmiled,  and  faid  he  believed  Euphranor 
had  figured  to  hiralelf  Philofophers  in  fquare  caps 
and  long  gowns :  but,  thanks  to  thefe  happy  Times, 
the  Reign  of  Pedantry  was  over.  Our  Philofophers, 
faid  he,  are  of  a  very  difl-erent  kind  frornthofe  auk- 
ward  Students,  who  think  to  come  at  Knowledge 
by  poring  on  dead  Languages,  aod  old  Authors,  or 
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by  fcquefliing  themlclves    from   the  Cares  of  the 
World  to  meditate  in  Solitude  and  Retirement.  They 
aretbebefl  bred  Men  of  the  Age,  Men  who  know 
the  World,  Men  ol  pleafiire,  Men  of  fafhion,  and 
£ne  Gentlemen.    EV  P  H.  I  have  fomc  fmali  notion 
of  the  People  you  mention,  but  rtiou'd  never  have 
taken  them  for  Philoiophers.     C  RI.  Nor  wou'd  any 
oneelfetillof  late.     The  World  it  feems  was  long 
under  a  millake  about  the  way  to  Knowledge,  think- 
ing it  lay  through  a  tedious  courfe  of  Academical  E- 
ducation  and  Study.    But  among  the  Dilcoverics  of 
the  prefent  Age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  finding 
out  that  fuch  a  Method  doth  rather  retard  and  ob- 
llruft,  than  promote  Knowledge.     ^LC.  Acade- 
mical Study  may  becomprifedin  two  points,  Read- 
ing and  Meditation.     Their  Reading  is  chiefly  em- 
ploy'd  on  ancient  Authors  in  dead  Languages :  lo  that 
a  great  part  of  their  Time  is  fpent  in  learning  Words  j 
which,  when  they  have  mattered  with  infinite  pains, 
what  do  they  get  by  it  but  old  and  obfelete  Notions, 
that  are  now  quite  exploded  and  out  of  ufe  ?  Then, 
as  to  their  Meditations,  what  can  they  poffibly  be 
good  for?   He  that  wants  the  proper  Materials  of 
Thought,  may  think  and  meditate  for  ever  to  np 
purpofe :    Thofe  Cobwebs  fpun  by  Scholars  out  ot 
their  own  Brains  being  alike  unferviceable,  either  tor 
Ufe  or  Ornament.    Proper  Ideas  or  Materials  are  on- 
ly to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  Company.   1  know 
fevcral  Gentlemen,  who,  fince  their  Appearance  in 
the  World,  have  Ipent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  ofF 
the  rull  and  pedantry  of   a  College  Education,  as 
they  had  done  before  in  acquiring  it.     LTS.  I'll  un- 
dertake, a  Lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the  modern  way, 
ihall  make  a  better  Figure,  and  be  more  confidered 
in  any  Drawing- Room  or  Allcmbly  of  polite  People, 
than  one  of  four  and  twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long 
time  at  School  and  College.  He  fliall  fay  better  things, 
in  a  better  manner,  and  be  more  liked  by  good  Judges. 
EUP H.  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  this  Improve- 
ment } 
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ment  ?  CRI.  Where  our  grave  Anceflors  wou'd  ne- 
ver have  look'd  for  it,  in  a  Drawing-Room,  a  Coffee- 
Houfe,  a  Chocolate-Houfc,  au  the  Tavern,  or 
Groom-Porter's.  In  thefe  and  the  like  fafhionable 
Places  of  Rcfort,  itisthe  Cuilom  for  polite  Perfons 
to  fpeak  freely  on  all  Subjcds,  religious,  moral,  or 
political.  So  that  a  young  Gentleman  who  frequents 
them  is  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  inllruftivc  Lec- 
tures, fcafoned  with  Wit  and  Raillery,  and  uttered 
with  Spirit.  Three  or  four  Sentences  from  a  Man  of 
quality  fpoke  with  a  good  Air,  make  more  Imprelii- 
on,  and  convey  more  Knowledge,  than  a  dozen  Dif- 
fertations  in  a  dry  Academical  way.  EU  P  H.  There 
is  then  no  Method  or  Courfe  of  Studies  in  tholb 
Places.  L7S.  None  but  an  eafy  free Converfation, 
which  takes  in  every  thing  that  offers,  without  any 
Rule  or  Delign.  E  UP  H.  1  always  thought  that 
fome  Order  was  neceffary  to  attain  any  ufeful  degree 
ot  Knowledge,  that  Hafte  and  Confudon  begat  a 
conceited  Ignorance,  that  to  make  our  Advances  iure, 
theyfhou'dbe  gradual,  and  thofe  Points  firft  learned 
which  might  call  a  light  on  what  was  to  follow. 
ALC.  So  long  as  Learning  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  that  flow  formal  courfe  of  Study,  few  of  the  bet- 
ter fort  knew  much  of  it  j  but  now  it  is  grown  an 
Amufement,  our  young  Gentry  and  Nobility  imbibe 
it  infenfibly  amidll  their  Diverfions,  and  make  a  con- 
llderable  Progrefs.  EV P  H,  Hence  probably  the 
great  number  of  Minute  Philofophers.  CRL  It  is 
tothisthatSe<51:  is  owing  for  fomany  ingenious  Pro- 
ficients of  both  Sexes.  You  may  now  commonly  Ice 
(what  no  former  Age  ever  faw)  a  young  Lady,  or  a 
Petit  Maitre  nonplus  a  Divine  or  an  old-fafhioncd 
Gentleman,  who  hath  read  many  a  Greek  and  Laim 
Author,  and  fpent  much  Time  in  hard  methodical 
Study.  EUPH.  It fhou'd  feem  then  that  Method, 
Exacinefs,  and  Induftry  are  a  Difadvancage.  Here 
jilciphrorii  lurnmg  to  Lyfides^  faid  he  cou'd  makethc 
point  very  clear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion  of 
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Painting.     EV P H.  1  never  h\v  a  firft-ratc  Pifture 
in  my  Lite,  but  have  a  tolerable  CoUeftion  of  Prints, 
and   have  feen  fome  good  Drawings.    ^LC.  You 
know  then  the  difference  between  the  Z)^/^/;  and  the 
Italian  manner.     El) P H.  I  have  fome  notion  of  it. 
ALC,  Suppofe  now  a  Drawing  finifhed  by  the  nice 
and  laborious  Touches  of  a  Dutch  Pencil,  and  ano- 
ther off  hand  fcratchcd  out  in  the  tree  manner  of  a 
great //^//<^«  Mafter.     The  I>«/f/&  Piece,  which  hath 
colt  lo  much  pains  and  time  will  be  exa6t  indeed,  but 
without  that  Force,  Spirit,  or  Grace,  which  appear 
in  the  other,  and  are  theEffefbsof  an  eafy  free  Pen- 
cil.    Do  but  apply  this,  and  the  Point  will  be  clear. 
E  UP  //.  Pray  inform  me,  did  thofe  great  Italian  Ma- 
fters  begin  and  proceed  in  their  Art  without  any 
choice  of  Method  or  Subjeft,  and  always  draw  with 
the  lame  eafe  and  freedom  ?  Or  did  they  obferve  lomc 
Method,  beginning  with  limple  and  elementary  parts, 
an  Eye,  a  Nofe,  a  Finger,  which  they  drew  with 
great  pains  and  care,  often  drawing  the  fame  thing, 
in  order  to  draw  it  correctly,  and  fo  proceeding  with 
Patience  and  Induilry,  till  after  a  confiderable  lengtli 
of  Time  they  arrived  at  the  free  malterly  manner  you 
fpcak  of.     If  this  were  the  Cafe,  I  leave  you  to  make 
the  Application      y4LC.  You  may  difpute  the  Mat- 
ter if  you  pleafe.    But  a  Man  of  parts  is  one  thing, 
and  a  Pedant  another.     Pains  and  Method  may  do  for 
fome  fort  of  People.     A  Man  mud  be  a  long  time 
kindling  wet  Straw  into  a  vile  fmothering  Flame,  but 
Spirits  blaze  out  at  once.     EV  P  H.    The  Minute 
Philofophers  have,  it  feems,  better  Parts  than  other 
Men,  which  qualifies  them  for  a  different  Education. 
.//LC.  Tell  me,  Euphranor^  what  is  it  that  gives  one 
Man  a  better  Mien  than  another  j  more  Politenefs  in 
Drefs,  Speech,  and  Motion.?  Nothing  but  trequen-;- 
ting  good  Company.     By  the  fame  means  Men  get 
infenlibly  a  delicate  Tafte,  a  refined  Judgment,  acer- 
tnin  Politenefs  in  thinking  and  exprefling  one's  felf. 
No  wonder  if  you  Countrymen  are  ftrangers  to  the 
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Advantage  of  polite  Converfation,  which  conftant- 
ly  keeps  the  Mind  awake  and  a6tive,  exercifing  its 
Faculties,  and  calling  forth  all  its  Strength  and  Spirit 
on  a  thoufand  different  Occafions  and  Subjedls,  that 
never  came  in  the  way  of  a  Book-worm  in  a  College, 
no  more  than  of  a  Ploughman.  CRL  Hence  thofc 
lively  Faculties,  that  quicknels  of  Apprehenfion, 
that  flynefs  of  Ridicule,  that  egregious.  Talent  of 
Wit  and  Humour  which  dillinguiih  the  Gentlemen 
of  your  Profeflion.  EV P H.  [t  iliou'd  feem  then 
that  your  Se61:  is  made  up  of  what  you  call  fine  Gen- 
tlemen. LTS.  Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among 
us  fome  contemplative  Spirits  of  a  coarfer  Education, 
who,  from  obferving  the  Behaviour  and  Proceedmgs 
of  Apprentices,  Watermen,  Porters,  and  the  Al- 
femblies  of  Rabble  in  the  Streets,  have  arrived  at  a 
profound  Knowledge  of  Humane  Nature,  and  made 
great  Difcoveries  about  the  Principles,  Springs,  and 
Motives  of  moral  A6lions.  Thefe  have  demolillied 
the  received  Syflems,  and  done  a  world  of  good  in 
the  City.  ALC,  I  tell  you  we  have  Men  of  all 
Sorts  and  Profeffions,  plodding  Citizens,  thriving 
Stockjobbers,  skilful  Men  inBufinefs,  polite  Cour- 
tiers, gallantMen  of  theArmy  5  but  our  chief  Strength 
and  Flower  of  the  Flock  are  thofe  promifing  young 
IVlen  who  have  the  Advantage  of  a  modern  Educati- 
on. Thefe  are  the  growing  Hopes  of  our  Se6l,  by 
whofe  Credit  and  Influence  in  a  few  Years  we  expe(^ 
to  fee  thofe  great  things  accomplifhed  that  we  have 
in  view.  EVPH,  I  cou'd  never  have  imagined 
your  Se6t  fo  confidcrable.  ALC.  There  are  in  Eng- 
land m2x\y  honeft  Folk  as  much  in  the  dark  about  thefe 
matters  as  your  fekes. 

XII.  To  judgeof  the  prevailing  Opinion  among 
People  of  f'afhion,  by  what  a  Senator  faith  in  the 
Houfc,  a  Judge  upon  the  Bench,  or  a  Priefl  in  the 
Pulpit,  who  all  fpeak-  according  to  Law,  that  is, 
;o  the  reverend  prejudices  of  our  Fore-fathers,  wou'd 
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be  wrong.  You  iliould  go  into  good  Company,  and 
mind  what  Men  of  parts  and  breeding  fay,  thofc  who 
ate  bell  heard  and  moft  admired  as  well  in  public 
places  of  refort,  as  in  private  vifits.  He  only  who 
hath  thefe  opportunities,  can  know  our  real  llrength, 
our  numbers  and  the  figure  that  we  make.  EU  P  H» 
By  your  account  there  muft  be  many  Minute  Philofo- 
phers  among  the  Men  of  Rank  and  Fortune.  A  LC, 
Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a  few,  and  they  do  much 
contribute  to  the  fpreading  our  notions.  For  he  who 
knows  the  World  muft  obferve,  that  fafhions  con- 
ftantly  dclcend .  It  is  therefore  the  right  way  to  pro- 
pagate an  Opinion  from  the  upper  end.  Not  to  fay 
that  the  Patronage  of  fuch  Men  is  an  encouragement 
to  our  Authors.  EU  P  H.  It  feems  then  you  have 
Authors  among  you.  L  TS.  That  we  have  fevcral, 
and  thofe  very  great  Men  who  have  obliged  the 
World  with  many  uieful  and  profound  difcoveries. 
CRT,  Mojchon  for  inftance  hath  proved  that  Man 
and  Beaft  are  really  of  the  fame  nature :  That  confe- 
quently  a  Man  need  only  indulge  his  Senfes  and  Ap- 
petites to  be  as  happy  as  a  Brute.  Corglas  hath  gone 
further,  demonftrating  Man  to  be  a  piece  of  Clock- 
work or  Machine:  and  that  Thought  or  Reafon  are 
the  fame  thing  as  the  impulfe  of  one  Ball  againft  ano" 
ther.  Cimon  hath  made  noble  ufe  of  thefe  difcove- 
ries, proving  as  clearly  as  any  propofition  in  Mathe- 
matics, that  confcience  is  a  whim  and  morality  a  pre- 
judice :  and  that  a  Man  is  no  more  accountable  tor 
his  actions  than  a  Clock  is  for  ftriking.  Tryphon  hath 
written  irrefragably  on  the  ufefulnefs  ot  vice.  'Thra- 
y^^or  hath  confuted  thefooliih  prejudice  Men  hada- 
gainft  Atheifm,  (hewing  that  a  republick  of  Atheifts 
might  live  very  happily  together.  Demylus  hath 
made  a  jeft  of  Loyalty,  and  convinced  the  World 
there  is  nothing  in  it:  To  him  and  another  Philofo- 
pherof  the  fame  llamp  this  age  is  indebted  for  difco- 
vcring,  that  public  Spirit  is  an  idle  Enthufiafm  which 
fcizeth  only  on  weak  minds.    It  wou'd  be  cndlefs  to 
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recount  the  Dlfcoveries  made  by  writers  ot  this  Se6t' 
L  TS.  But  the  Mafter-piece  and  finifhing  Stroke  is  a 
learned  Anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras,  containing  a 
demonftration  againit  the  Being  of  God  j  which  ic 
is  convinced  the  pubHc  is  not  yet  ripe  for.     But  I  am 
aflured  by  fome  judicious  Friends  who  have  leen  it, 
that  it  is  as  clear  as  Day-light,  and  will  do  a  world  of 
good,  at  oneblowdemolifhing  the  whole  Syftemof 
Religion.    Thefe  difcoveries  are  publiilied  by  our 
Philofophers,  fometimes  in  juft  Volume5,  but  often 
in  Phamphlets  and  loofe  Papers  for  their  readier  con- 
veyance through  the  Kingdom.    And  to  them  mult 
be  afcribed  that  abfolute  and  independent  treedom, 
which  groweth  fo  faft:  to  theterrour  of  all  Bigots. 
Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  begin  to  open  their  Eyes, 
and  be  influenced  by  the  example  and  authority  of  fo 
many  ingenious  Men.     EUP  H.    It  fhou'd  feem  by 
this  account  that  your  Sed  extend  their  difcoveries 
beyond  Religion  5  and  that  Loyalty  to  his  Prince  or 
Reverence  for  the  Laws  are  but  mean  things  in  the 
Eye  of  a  Minute  Philofopher.    LTS.  Very  mean, 
y^e  are   too   wife   to   think   there   is    any    thing 
Sacred  either  in  King  or  Conftitution,  or   indeed 
in  any  thing  elfe.      A  Man  of  Senfe  may  perhaps 
feem  to  pay  an  occafional  regard  to  his  Prince,  but 
this  is  no  more  at  bottom  than  what  he  pays  to  God 
when  he  kneels  at  the  Sacrament  to  qualify  himfelt 
himfelt  for  an  Office.     Fear  God,  and  honour  the 
King,  are  a  pair  of  flavifh  maxims,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  crampt  Human  Nature,  and  awed  not  on- 
ly weak  minds  but  even  Men  of  good  Underltanding, 
till  their  Eyes,  as  I  obferved  before,  were  opened  by 
our  Philofophers.     EUPH.   Methinks  I  can  eafiiy 
comprehend  that,  when  the  fear  ot  God  is  quite  ex- 
tinguifhed,  the  mind  mud  be  very  eafy  with  refpe6t 
to  other  Duties,  which  become  outward  pretences 
and  formalities,  from  the  moment  that  they   quic 
their  hold  upon  the  Confcience,  and  Confcience  al- 
ways fuppofeth  the  Being  of  a  God.    But  I  ftill 
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thought  that  EngUJJjmen  of  all  denominations  (how 
widely  foever  they  differ  as  to  fome  particular  points^ 
agreed  in  the  Belief  of  a  God,  and  of  lo  much  at 
leafl,  as  is  called  natural  Religion.  A  LCA  have  alrea- 
dy told  you  my  own  Opinion  of  thofe  matters,  and 
what  T  know  to  be  the  Opinion  of  many  more.  CRT. 
Probably,  Euphranor^  by  the  title  of  Deifis,  which 
is  fometimes  given  to  Minute  Philofophers,  you  have 
been  mif-led  to  imagine  they  believe  and  worfhip  a 
God  according  to  the  light  of  Nature  :  but  by  living 
among  them,  you  may  Toon  be  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary. They  have  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  form 
of  Divine  worfhip  j  they  offer  neither  Prayers  nor 
Praifes  to  God  in  public  j  and  in  their  private  prac- 
tice fhew  a  contempt  or  diflike  even  of  the  Duties 
oi  natural  Religion.  For  inllance,  the  faying  Grace 
before  and  after  meals  is  a  plam  point  of  natural 
worfiiip,  and  was  once  univerfally  praftifed,  but 
in  proportion  as  this  Se6t  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid 
aflde,  not  only  by  the  Minute  Philofophers  them- 
felves,  who  wou'd  be  infinitely  afhamed  of  fuch  a 
weaknefs  as  to  beg  God's  blcfHng,  or  give  God 
thanks  for  their  daily  Food  ;  but  alio  by  others  who 
are  afraid  of  being  thought  Fools  by  the  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers. EUP H.  Is  it  poifible  that  Men,  who 
really  believe  a  God,  Ihou'd  yet  decline  paying  fo 
cafy  and  reafonable  a  Duty  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
contempt  o^' Atheifts?  CRI.  I  tell  you  there  are 
many,  who  hclieving  in  their  Hearts  the  truth  of  Re- 
ligion, are  yet  afraid  or  afhamed  to  own  it,  left  they 
fhou'd  forfeit  their  Reputation  with  thofe  who  have 
the  good  luck  to  pals  for  great  wits  and  Men  of 
genius.  ALC.  O  Eupbranor^  wcmufl  make  allow- 
ance for  Cr'fo's  'j^ejudice :  he  is  a  worthy  Gentle- 
man and  means  well.  But  doth  it  not  look  like  pre- 
judice to  afcribc  the  refpc6t  that  is  paid  our  ingenious 
free-thinkers  rather  to  good  luck  than  to  merit? 
EUP  H.  1  acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very  won- 
derful, and  that  thofe  Authors  mufl  needs  be  great 
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Men  who  are  able  to  prove  fuch  Paradoxes :  for  ex- 
ample. That  fo  knowing  a  Manas  a  Minute  Philoio- 
pherfhou'd  be  a  meer  Machine,  or  ar  bell  no  better 
than  a  Brute.  u4LC.  It  is  a  true  maxim,  that  a  Man 
fhou'd  think  with  the  Learned  and  fpeak  with  the 
Vulgar.  I  iTiou'd  be  loth  to  place  a  Gentleman  of 
merit  in  fuch  a  light,  before  prejudiced  and  ignorant 
Men.  The  tenets  of  our  Philofophy  have  this  m  com- 
mon with  many  other  Truths,  in  Metaphyfics,  Geo- 
metry, Aftronomy  and  natural  Philofophy,  that  vul- 
gar ears  cannot  bear  them.  All  our  difcoveries  and 
notions  are  in  themfelves  true  and  certain ;  but  they 
are  at  prefent  known  only  to  the  better  fort,  and 
wou'd  found  ftrange  and  odd  among  the  Vulgar.  But 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  with  time. 
EUPH.  I  donot  wonder  that  vulgar  minds  lliou'd 
be  ftartled  at  the  notions  of  your  Philofophy.  C  RL 
Truly  a  very  curious  fort  of  Philofophy,  and  much 
to  be  admired  I 

XIII.  The  profound  Thinkers  of  this  way  have 
taken  a  direct  contrary  courfeto  all  the  great  Philo- 
fophers  of  former  ages,  who  made  it  their  Endea- 
vour to  raife  and  refine  Humane  Kind,  and  remove  it 
as  far  as  poffible  from  the  Brute  5  to  moderate  and 
fubdue  Mens  Appetites  j  to  remind  them  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  nature  5  to  awaken  and  improve  their 
iuperior  Faculties  and  direft  them  to  the  nobleft  Ob- 
je6ts  5  to  polfefs  Mens  minds  with  a  high  Senfe  of  the 
Divinity,  of  the  fupremc  Good,  and  the  Immortali- 
ty of  the  Soul.  They  took  great  pains  to  ilrengthen 
the  Obligations  to  Virtue,  and  upon  all  thofe  Sub- 
jects have  wrought  out  noble  Theories,  and  treated 
with  fingular  force  of  Reafon.  But  it  feems  our 
Minute  Philoiophersactthe  reverfeof  all  other  wife 
and  thinking  Men  5  it  being  their  end  and  aim  to 
erafe  the  Principles  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from 
the  mind  of  Man,  to  unhinge  all  order  of  civil  Life, 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  morality,  and,  in- 
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itead  of  Improving  and  ennobling  our  natures,  to 
bring  us  down  to  the  maxims  and  way  ot  thinking  of 
the  moll  uneducated  and  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
to  degrade  Humane  Kind  to  a  level  with  Brute  Bealls. 
And  all  the  while  they  wou'd  pais  upon  the  World 
for  Men  of  deep  Knowledge.  But  in  cffc6l  what  is  all 
this  negative  Knowledge  better  than  downright  fa- 
vage  Ignorance  ?  That  there  is  no  Providence,  no  Spi- 
rit, no  future  State,  no  moral  Duty  ••  truly  a  fine  Sy- 
flem  for  an  honell  Man  to  own,  or  an  ingenious  Man 
to  value  himfelf  upon  !  yilciphron  who  heard  this 
difcourfe  with  fome  uneafinefs  very  gravely  replied. 
Difpmes  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weight  of  Au- 
thority, but  by  the  force  of  Reafon.  You  may  pafs, 
indeed,  general  reflexions  on  our  notions  and  call 
them  brutal  and  barbarous  if  you  pleafe;  But  it  is 
fuch  brutality  and  fuch  barbarifm  as  few  cou'd  have 
attained  to  it  Men  of  the  greateit  Genius  had  not 
broke  the  Ice,  there  being  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  get  the  better  of  Education,  and  conquer  old 
prejudices.  To  remove  and  caft  off  a  heap  of  Rub- 
bifh  that  has  been  gathering  upon  the  Soul  from  our 
very  infancy,  requires  great  courage  and  great 
ftrength  of  Faculties.  Our  Philofophcrs  therefore, 
do  well  deferve  the  name  of  Efprits  forts^  Men  of 
firongbeach^  Free-thinkers ^nd  fuch  like  Appellations 
betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of  mind.  It  is 
very  poflible,  the  Heroic  Labours  of  thefe  Men  may 
be  reprefented  (for  what  is  not  capable  of  mifrepre- 
fentation  ? )  as  a  piratical  plundering  and  llripping  the 
mind  of  its  wealth  and  ornaments,  when  it  is  in 
truth  thedivefling  it  only  of  its  prejudices,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  its  untainted  original  State  of  Nature. 
Oh  Nature!  the  genuine  Beauty  of  pure  Nature  ! 
EU  P  H.  You  feem  very  much  taken  with  the  Beau- 
ty of  Nature.  Be  pleafed  totell  me,  ^Iciph7'on,whzt 
thole  things  are  which  you  elteem  natural,  or  by  what 
mark  I  may  know  them. 
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XIV.  ALC.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural,  for  inftancc 
to  the  mind  of  Man,  it  mull  appear  originally  there- 
in, itmuftbeuniverfally  inall  r.'en,  it  mud  be  inva- 
riably the  fame  in  all  Nations  and  Ages.  Thefc  limi- 
tations of  original,  univerfal  and  invariable  exclude 
all  thole  notions  foynd  in  the  Humane  Mind,  which 
are  the  effed:  of  Cuftom  and  Education.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  refped  to  all  other  Species  of  Beings. 
A  Cat,  for  example,  hath  a  natural  inclination  to  pur- 
ine a  Moufe,  becaufe  it  agrees  with  the  forementioned 
marks.  But  if  a  Cat  be  taught  to  play  tricks,  you 
will  not  fay  thofe  tricks  are  natural.  For  the  fame 
reafon  if  upon  a  Plumbtree,  Peaches  and  Apricots  arc 
engrafted, no  body  will  fay  they  are  the  natural  growth 
of  the  Plumbtree.  EU  P  H.  But  to  return  to  Man :  It 
feems  you  allow  thofe  things  alone  to  be  natural  to 
him,  which  fhew  themfelves  upon  hisfirlt  entrance 
into  the  World  j  to  wit  the  Senfes  and  fuch  Paflions 
and  Appetites  as  are  difcovered  upon  the  firfl:  applica- 
tion of  their  refpedive  objcds.  ALC.  That  is  my 
opinion.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Aldphron^  if  from  a 
young  Apple-tree  after  a  certain  period  of  time  there 
Ihou'd  jfhoot  forth  Leaves,  BlolToms  and  Apples  i 
wou'd  you  deny  thefe  things  to  be  natural,  becaufe 
they  did  not  difcover  and  difpky  themfelves  in  the 
tender  bud?  ALC.  I  wou'd  not.  EVPH.  And 
fuppofethat  in  a  Man  after  a  certain  feafon,  the  Ap- 
petite of  Lull  or  the  Faculty  or  Reaion  ihallfhooc 
forth,  open  and  difplay  themfelves  as  Leaves  and 
BlofToms  do  in  a  Tree  j  wou'd  you  therefore  deny 
them  to  be  natural  to  him,  becaufe  they  did  not  ap- 
pear in  his  original  infancy  ?  ALC.  I  acknowledge  I 
wou'd  not.  EIJ  P  H,  It  feems  therefore,  that  the 
jfirlt  mark  of  a  thing's  being  natural  to  the  mind  was 
notwarily  laid  down  by  you  >  to  wit,  that  it  fhou'd 
appear  originally  in  ii.  ALC.  Itfeemsfo.  EUPH. 
Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron^  whether  you  do  not 
think  it  natural  for  an  Orange-plant  to  produce  O- 
ranges  ?    ^  £.  C.  I  do,    BV  P  iL  But  plant  it  in  the 
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North  end  of  Great  Britain^  and  it  fhall  with  care  pro- 
duce, perhaps,  agoodSalladj  in  the  Southern  parts 
ot  thcllimc  llland,  it  may  with  much  pains  and  cul- 
ture thrive  anti  produce  indifferent  Fruit ;    but  in 
Portugal  ov  Naples  it  will  produce  much  better  with 
little  or  no  pains.     Is  this  true  or  not  ?    ALC.  It  is 
true.     EV  P  H.  The  Plant  being  the  fame  in  all  pla- 
ces doth  not  produce  the  (ame  Fruit,  Sun,  Soil,  and 
Cultivation  making  a  difference.     ALC.  I  grant  it. 
EV P H.  And  fince  the  cafe  is,  you  fay  the  fime 
with  refped:  to  all  Species ;  why  may  we  not  conclude 
by  a  parity  of  reafon  that  things  may  be  natural  to  Hu- 
man Kind,  and  yet  neither  found  in  all  Men,  nor  in- 
variably the  fame  where  they  are  found?     ALC. 
Hold,  Enphranor,  you  mull  explain  your  felf  further. 
I  ihall  not  be  over  hafty  in  my  conceflions.     LT  S, 
You  are  in  the  right,  Akipbron^  to  Hand  upon  your 
guard.     I  do  not  like   thefc   cnfnaring  Qiieftions. 
EV  P  H.  I  deGre  you  to  make  no  concellions  in  com- 
plailance  to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  your  opinion 
upon  each  particular,  that  we  may  underffand  one 
another,  know  wherein  we  agree,  and  proceed  joint- 
ly in  finding  out  the  Truth.     But  (added  Eupbranor 
turning  to  Cntu  and  me)  if  the  Gentlemen  areagainll 
a  free  and  fair  inquiry,  I  iliall  give  them  no  further 
trouble.    ALC.  Our  Opinions  will  Hand  the  teff. 
We  fear  no  trial,  proceed  asyoupleafe.     EV P  H. 
It  feems  then  that  from  what  you  have  granted  it 
fhou'd  follow.  Things  may  be  natural  to  Men,  al- 
though they  do  not  actually  fhew  themfelves  in  all 
Men,  nor  in  equal  perfeftionj  there  being  as  great 
difference  of  culture  and  every  other  advantage  with 
refped:  to  Humane  Nature,  as  is  to  be  found  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  Plants,  to  ufe  your 
ownfmiilitude.  Is  it  fo  or  not?  ^LC.Itis.  EV  P  H» 
Anfwer  me,  Alcipbron.y  do  not  Men  in  all  times  and 
places  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  Ageexprels  their 
Thoughts  by  Speech  ?    AL  C.  They  do.  EV  PH, 
Shou'd  it  not  feem  then  that  Language  is  natural  ? 
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ALC.  Itlliou'd.  EVPH,  And  yet  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  Languages.  ALC.  I  acknowledge  there 
is.  EU  P  H.  From  all  this  will  it  not  follow  a  thing 
may  be  natural  and  yet  admit  of  variety?  ALC»  I 
grant  it  will.  EV  P  H..  Shou'd  ic  not  feem  there- 
fore to  follow,  that  a  thing  may  be  natural  to  Man- 
kind, though  it  have  not  thofe  marks  or  conditions 
alligned  3  though  it  be  not  original,  univerfal  and  in- 
variable ?  ^  L  C.  It  ihou'd.  EVPH,  And  that, 
confequently  religious  Worfhip  and  civil  Govern- 
ment may  be  natural  to  Man,  notwithltanding  they 
admit  of  fundry  forms  and  different  degrees  of  Per- 
fedion?  ALC.  It  feemsfo.  EVPH.  You  have 
granted  already  than  Reafon  is  natural  to  Mankind. 
ALC.  I  have.  EVPH,  Whatever  therefore  is  a- 
greeable  to  Reafon  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Man. 
ALC.  It  is.  EUP  H.  Will  it  not  follow  from 
hence  that  Truth  and  Virtue  are  natural  to  Man  ?> 
ALC,  Whatever  is  reafonable  I  admit  to  be  natu- 
ral. EV P H,  And  as  thofe  Fruits  which  grow 
from  the  moil  generous  and  mature  (lock,  in  the 
choiceft  foil,  and  with  the  belt  culture,  are  molt 
efteemedj  even  fo  ought  we  not  to  think,  thofe 
fublime  Truths  which  are  the  Fruits  of  mature 
Thought,  and  have  been  rationally  deduced  by  Men 
of  the  bcib  and  molt  improved  underftandings,  to 
be  the  choicefu  produftions  of  the  rational  nature 
of  Man.''  Andiffo,  being  in  fa6t  reafonable,  natui 
ral  and  true,  they  ought  not  to  be  efleemed  unnatu- 
ral whims,  errors  of  education  and  groundlefs  pre- 
judices, becaufe  they  are  raifed  and  forwarded  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  becaufe 
they  take  early  root  and  fprout  forth  betimes  by 
the  care  and  diligence  of  our  Inft:ru6tors.  ALC, 
Agreed,  provided  ilill  they  may  be  rationally  dedu- 
ced :  But  to  take  this  for  granted,  of  what  Men 
vulgarly  call  the  Truths  of  Morality  and  Religion 
wou'd  be  begging  the  quellion.  EUPH.  You 
are  in  the  right,  I  do  not,  therefore,  take  for  gran- 
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ted  that  they  arc  rationally  deduced.  I  only  fup- 
pofc  that,  if  they  are,  they  mull  be  allowed  natu- 
ral to  Man,  or  in  other  words  agreeable  to,  and 
growing  from,  the  moft  excellent  and  pecuhar  part 
of  Humane  Nature.  AL  C,  I  have  nothing  to  ob- 
jea  to  this.  EVPH,  What  fhall  we  think  then 
of  your  former  Aflertions  ?  That  nothing  is  natural 
to  Man  but  what  may  be  found  in  all  Men,  in  all 
Nations  and  Ages  of  the  World:  That  to  obtain  a 
genuine  view  of  Humane  Nature,  we  mull  extir- 
pate all  the  efFeds  of  Education  and  Inllruftion, 
and  regard  only  the  Senfcs,  Appetites  and  Pailions 
which  are  to  be  found  originally  in  all  Mankind : 
Thar,  therefore,  the  notion  of  a  God  can  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  as  not  being  originally  in  the 
mind,  nor  the  fame  in  all  Men  j  Be  pleafed  to  recon- 
cile thcic  things  with  your  late  conceflions,  which 
the  force  of  Truth  fcems  to  have  extorted  from  you. 

XV.  ALC,  Tell  me,  £///>/7r/?«or,  whether  Truth 
be  not  one  and  the  fame  uniform  invariable  thing, 
and,  if  fo,  whether  the  many  different  and  incon- 
iillent  notions  which  Men  entertain  of  God  and 
Duty  be  not  a  plain  proof  there  is  no  Truth  in 
them.  EV P H.  That  Truth  is  conilant  and  uni- 
form I  freely  own,  and  that  confequently  Opinions 
repugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true  j  but  I  think 
it  will  not  hence  follow  they  are  all  alike  flilfc.  It 
among  various  Opinions  about  the  lame  thing,  one 
be  grounded  on  clear  and  evident  Reafons,  that  is 
to  be  thought  true,  and  others  only  fo  far  as  they 
confill  with  it.  Reafon  is  the  fame,  and  rightly 
applied  will  lead  to  the  fame  conclufions  in  all 
times  and  places.  Socrates  two  thoufand  years  ago 
feems  to  have  rcafoncd  himfelf  into  the  lame  noti- 
on of  a  God,  which  is  entertained  by  the  Philofo- 
phers  of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that  name  to 
any  who  are  not  Atheiils.  And  the  remark  of  C(?«- 
fitduSi  That  a  Man  lliou'd  guard  in  his  youth  againft 
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Luft,  in  manhood  againft  Fa6lion,  and  in  old  age 
againfl  Covetoufnefs  is  as  current  morality  in  £«r(7/)tf 
as  in  China,  ALC.  But  ftill  ic  wou'd  be  a  fatif- 
fad"ion  if  all  Men  thought  the  Tame  way,  difference 
of  Opinions  implying  uncertainty.  EV P H*  Tell 
me,  yilciphron^  what  you  take  to  be  the  caule  of  a 
Lunar  Ecliple.  ALC.  The  fhadow  of  the  Earth 
interpofing  between  the  Sun  and  Moon.  EV P H* 
Are  you  affured  of  this?  ALC.  Undoubtedly. 
EV P H.  Are  all  Mankind  agreed  in  this  Truth? 
ALC.  By  no  means.  Ignorant  and  barbarous  Peo- 
ple adign  different  ridiculous  caufes  of  this  appear- 
ance. RVP H.  It  feems  then  there  are  differenc 
Opinions  about  the  nature  of  an  Eclipfe.  ALC. 
There  are.  EVP  H.  And  neverthelefs  one  of  thefe 
Opinions  is  true.  ALC.  It  is.  EV P  H.  Diver- 
lity  therefore  of  Opinions  about  a  thing  doth  not 
hinder,  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the 
Opinions  concerning  it  may  be  true.  ALC.  I  ac- 
knowledge it.  EV P H.  It  fhou'd feem,  therefore, 
that  your  Argument  againft  the  Belief  of  a  God 
from  the  variety  of  Opinions  about  his  nature  is 
not  conclufive.  Nor  do  I  fee  how  you  can  con- 
clude againft  the  truth  of  any  moral  or  religious 
tenet,  from  the  various  Opinions  of  Men  upon  the 
fame  Subject }  might  not  a  Man  as  well  argue,  ihaC 
no  hiftorical  account  of  a  matter  of  fad  can  be  true, 
when  dif^-erent  relations  are  given  of  it?  Or  may  we 
not  as  well  inter,  that  becaufe  the  feveral  Seds  of 
Philofophy  maintain  different  opinions,  none  of  them 
can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  Minnie  Philofopbers 
themfclves?  During  this  converfation  Lyy^c//?^  ieemed 
uneafy,  like  one  that  wilhed  inhisheart  there  was  no 
God.  Alciphrony  faid  he,  me-thinks  you  lit  by  very 
tamely,  w\\\\t  Euphranor  (2c^s  xhe.  foundation  of  our 
Tenets.  Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Akiphron^  a 
skilful  gamefter  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adverfary 
by  yielding  him  fome  advantage  at  firft.  I  am  glad, 
faid  he  turning  to  Euphramr^  that  you  are  drawn  in 
Da  to 
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to  argue  and  make  your  appeals  to  Reafon.  For  my 
part,  wherever  Reafon  leads  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  to 
follow.  Know  then,  Euphranor,  that  I  freely  give 
up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value  the 
iuccc(s  of  a  few  crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a  loolc 
difcourfc,  any  more  than  the 7/^r/('j  do  the  lofsot  that 
vile  infantry  they  place  in  the  front  of  their  armies, 
for  no  other  end  but  to  walle  the  powder  and  blunt 
the  Iwords  of  their  enemies.  BeafTured  I  have  in  re- 
ferve  a  body  of  other-guefs  arguments,  which  I  am 

ready  to  produce.     I  will  undertake  to  prove 

EVPH.  O  ^Iciphvon  !  I  do  not  doubt  your  faculty 
ot  proving.  But  before  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  proofs,  I  lliou'd  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  notions  of  your  Minute  Philofophy  are  worth 
proving.  I  mean,  whether  they  are  of  ufe  and  fer- 
vice  to  Mankind  ? 

XV.  u4LC,  As  to  that,  give  mc  leave  to  tell  you, 
a  thing  may  be  ufeful  to  one  Man's  Views,  and  not  to 
another's :  but  Truth  is  Truth  whether  ufeful  or  nor, 
and  muft  not  be  meafured  by  the  Convenience  of  this 
or  that  Man,  or  Party  of  Men.  EVPH.  But  is 
not  the  general  Good  of  Mankind  to  be  regarded  as 
a  rule  and  meafure  of  moral  Truths,  of  all  fuch 
Truths  as  dired:  or  influence  the  moral  Actions  oi 
Men?  yiLC.  That  Point  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  Legillators,  and  Divines,  and  Politicians 
have  alwavs  alledgcd.  That  it  is  nccellary  to  the  well- 
being  of  Mankind,  that  they  (hou'd  be  kept  in  awe 
by  the  (lavilli  Notions  of  Religion  and  Morality.  But 
granting  all  this,  how  will  it  prove  thefc  Notions  to 
be  true  ?  Convenience  is  one  thing,  and  Truth  is  ano- 
ther. A  genuine  Philofophcr,  therefore,  will  over- 
look all  Advantages  and  confider  only  Truth  it  felf  as 
fuch .  EV  P  //.  Tell  me,  Alciphrou^  is  your  genuine 
Piiilofopher  a  wife  Man,  or  a  Fool  ?  ^LC.  Without 
queftion,  the  wifeft  of  Men.  EUPH.  Which  is  to 
bethought  the  wife  Man,  he  who  acts  with  defign, 
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©r  he  who  a£ts  at  random  ?  JLCHc  who  afts  with 
defign.  EUPH.  Whoever  ads  with  defign,  ai£t$ 
for  Ibme  end.  Doth  he  not?  ALC,  He  doth. 
EU  P  H.  And  a  wile  Man  for  a  good  end  ?  ALC, 
True.  EUP H,  And  he  Ihewcth  his  Wifdom  in 
making  choice  of  fit  means  to  obtain  his  end.  ALC. 
I  acknowledge  it.  EV P  H»  By  how  much  theretorc 
the  end  propofed  is  more  excellent,  and  by  how  much 
fitter  the  means  cmploy'd  are  to  obtain  it,  fo  much 
the  wifer  is  the  Agent  to  be  efteemed.  ALC.  This 
fcems  to  be  true.  EV  P  H.  Can  a  rational  Agent 
propole  a  more  excellent  end  than  Happinefs  ^  ALC, 
He  cannot.  EVPH,  Of  good  things,  the  greater 
Good  is  mod:  excellent.  ALC.  Doubtlefs.  EV  PH. 
Is  not  the  general  happinefs  of  Mankind  a  greater 
Good,  than  the  private  happinefs  of:  one  Man,  or  of 
fome  certain  Men ?  ALC.  It  is.  EVPH.  Is  it 
not  therefore  the  moR  excellent  end?  ALC.  It 
feemsfo.  EV  P  H.  Are  not  thenthofe  who  purlue 
this  end  by  the  propereft  methods  to  bethought  the 
wifeft  Men?  ALC.  I  grant  they  are.  EVPH. 
Which  is  a  wife  Man  governed  by,  wife  or  foohUi 
Notions?  ALC,  By  wife,  doubtlefs.  EVPH, 
It  feems  then  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes  the 
general  well-being  of  Mankind  by  the  proper  nece{^ 
farv  means,  is  ti  uly  wife,  and  afts  upon  wife  grounds. 
ALC.  It  diouM  ieem  fo.  E  UP  H,  And  is  not  Fol- 
ly oF  an  oppofite  nature  to  Wifdom^  ALC.  It  is. 
EVP H.  Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that 
thofe  M^-n  are  fooliih.  who  go  about  to  unhinge  fuch 
Pnnci'::)lcs  as  have  a  neccflary  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral gjod  of  Mankind''  ALC.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  granted  :  but  at  the  fime  time  I  mufl  obfcrve,  that 
ic  12  A  :i  my  power  to  deny  it.  EV  P  H.  How  !  you 
will  not  lurely  deny  the  Conclufion,  when  yon  admit 
the  Prcmiles.  ALC.  1  vvou'd  fain  know  upon  what 
terms  we  argue  j  whether  in  this  progrefs  of  Qucdion 
£.nd  Anfwer,  if  a  Man  makes  a  ilip  it  be  utterly  ir- 
retrievable ?  For  if  you  are  on  the  catch  to  lay  hold 
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of  every  advantage,  without  allowing  for  furprifc  or 
inattention,  I  muft  tell  you  this  is  not  the  way  to  con- 
vince my  Judgment.  EU  P  H.  O  yikiphron  !  1  aim 
not  at  Triumph,  but  at  Truth.  You  arc  therefore 
at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been  faid,  and  to 
recover  or  corre6t  any  flip  you  have  made.  But  then 
you  muft  diftinftly  point  it  out :  otherwife  it  will  be 
impoflible  ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclufion.  ALC.  I 
agree  with  you  upon  thefe  terms  jointly  to  proceed  in 
fearch  of  Truth,  for  to  that  I  am  fincerely  devoted.  In 
the  progrefs  of  our  prefent  Inquiry  I  was,  it  feems, 
guilty  of  an  ovcrfight,  in  acknowledging  the  general 
happincfs  of  Mankind  to  be  a  greater  Good  than  the 
particular  happinefs  of  one  Man.  For  in  fa6l,  the 
individual  happinefs  of  every  Man  alone,  conftitutes 
his  own  entire  Good.  The  happinefs  of  other  Men 
making  no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  refpe£t  to  me  a 
Good :  I  mean  a  true  natural  Good.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  reafonable  end  to  be  propofed  by  me  in  Truth 
and  Nature,  (for  I  do  not  fpeak  of  political  pretences) 
fince  no  wife  Man  will  purfue  an  end  which  doth  not 
concern  him.  This  is  the  voice  of  Nature.  Oh 
Nature!  thou  art  the  fountain,  original,  and  pattern 
of  all  that  is  good  and  wile.  EV P H.  You  wou'd 
like  then  to  follow  Nature,  and  propofe  her  as  a  guide 
and  pattern  for  your  imitation.  ALC.  Of  all  things, 
EU  P  H.  Whence  do  you  gather  this  refpe6t  for  Na- 
ture.^ ALC.  From  the  excellency  of  her  Produc- 
tions. EVPH.  In  a  Vegetable,  for  inftancc,  you 
fay  there  is  ufe  and  excellency,  becaufe  the  ieveral 
parts  of  it  are  fo  connected  and  fitted  to  each  other, 
as  to  protect  and  nourifh  the  whole,  make  the  indi- 
vidual grovv-",  and  propagate  the  kind,  and  becaufe  in 
its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  topleafe  the  Senfc, 
or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  Man.  ALC.  Even 
fo.  EVPH.  In  like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the 
excellency  of  Animal  Bodies  from  oblerving  the 
irame  and  fitnefs  of  their  Ieveral  parts,  by  which 
they  mutually  confpire  to  the  well-being  of  each  o- 
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ther  as  well  as  of  the  whole  ?  Do  you  not  alio  oblerv<j 
a  natural  union  and  conient  between  Animals  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  that  even  different  kinds  of  Animals 
have  certain  qualities  and  in(tin£ts  whereby  they  con- 
tribute to  the  exercife,  nourifliment,  and  delight  of 
each  other  ?  Even  the  inanimate  unorganized  Ele- 
ments feemtohavean  excellence  relative  to  each  o- 
ther.  Where  was  the  excellency  of  Water  if  it  di(|. 
not  caufe  Herbs  and  Vegetables  to  Ipring  from  the 
Earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fruits  ?  And  what 
wou'd  become  of  the  beauty  of  the  Earth,  if  it  was 
not  warmed  by  the  Sun,  moiftened  by  VVater,  and 
fanned  by  Air  ?  Throughout  the  whole  Syftem  ofc 
the  vifible  and  natural  World,  do  you  not  perceive 
a  mutual  connexion  and  corrcfpondence  of  parts  ? 
And  is  it  not  from  hence  that  you  frame  an  Idea  o£ 
the  pcrfe6tion,  and  order,  and  beauty  of  Nature? 
^LC.  All  this  I  grant.  EVPH.  And  have  not 
the  Stoics  heretofore  faid  (who  were  no  more  Bigots 
than  you  are)  and  did  you  not  your  felf  fay,  this  pat- 
tern of  Order  was  worthy  the  imitation  of  rational 
Agents  ?  ALC,  I  do  not  deny  this  to  be  true. 
EV  PH.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  infer  the  fame 
Union,  Order,  and  Regularity  in  the  moral  World 
that  wc  perceive  to  be  in  the  natural  ?  ALC*  We 
ought.  EVP  H.  Shou'd  it  not  therefore  feem  to 
follow  that  reafonable  Creatures  were,  as  the  philofo* 
phical  Emperor  -\  obferves,  made  one  for  another} 
and  confequently  that  Man  ought  not  to  confider 
himfelf  as  an  independent  Individual,  whofe  happi- 
,nefs  is  not  connected  with  that  of  other  Men  ?  but 
rather  as  the  part  ot  a  whole,  to  the  common  good 
of  which  he  ought  to  confpire,  and  order  his  Ways 
and  Actions  fuitably,  if  he  wou'd  live  according  ta 
Nature.  ALC.  Suppoling  this  to  be  true,  v/hac 
then  ?    E  UP  H,  Will  it  not  follow  that  a  wife  Man 
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ihou'd  confider  and  purfuc  his  private  Good,  with 
regard  to,  and  in  conjan6tion  with,   that  of  other 
Men  ?  ingrantingof  which,  you  thought  your  fcU 
guilty  of  an  overh'ght.     Though,  indeed,  the  fym- 
pathy  ot  pain  and  pleafure,  and  the  mutual  affections 
by  which  Mankind  arc  knit  together,  have  been  al- 
ways allowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point :  And  though 
it  was  the  conftant  Dodlrine  oT  thofe,  who  were  e- 
fteemed  the  wifcft  and  moft  thinking  Men  among  the 
Ancients,  as  the  Platonills,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics  ; 
to  fay  nothing  of  Cliriflians,  whom  you  pronounce 
to  be  an  unthinking  prejudiced  fort  of  people.  ALC. 
1  fliall  not  difputc  this  point  with  you.    EV P H» 
Since  therefore  we  are  fo  far  agreed,  ihou'd  it  not 
feem  to  follow  from  the  Premilesj  That  the  belief 
ot  a  God,  of  a  future  State,  and  of  moral  Duties, 
are  the  only  wife,  right,  and  genuine  Principles  of 
Humane  Conduft,  in  cafe  they  have  a  neceflary  con- 
iicclion  with    the  well-being  of  Mankind  ?    This 
Conclufion  you   have  been  led  toby  your  own  con- 
ceflions  and  by  the  analogy  of  Nature.     ALC,  I 
have  been  drawn  into  it  llcp  by  ftep  through  feveral 
Preliminaries,  which  I  cannot  well  call  to  mind  j  but 
one  thinglobfcrve,  that  you  build  on  the  necellary 
connexion  thole  Principles  have  with  the  well-being 
of  A^ankind ,  which  is  a  point  neither  proved  nor 
granted.     L  TS.  This  I  take  to  be  a  grand  hmdamen- 
tal  Prejudice,  as  I  doubt  not,  if  I  had  time  I  cou'd 
make  appear.     lUit  it  is  now  late,  and  we  will,  it 
you  think  fit,  defer  this  Subjeft  till  to-morrow.  Up- 
on which  Motion  ol  Lyfidcs  wc  put  an  end  to  our 
convcrfation  for  that  Evening. 
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The  SECOND   DIALOGUE. 

I.  FuJgar errory  that  Vice  is  hurt f id.  II.  The  benefit 
of  Drunkemiefs^  Gaming^  and  Whoring.  III.  Pre- 
judice againfi  Vice  wearing  off.  IV.  Its  ufefulnefs 
illujirated  in  theinjiances  of  CallicleSf^W  Telefilla. 
V.  The  reafoning  of  Lyficles  in  behalf  of  Vice  ex- 
amined. VI.  IVrong  topunifh  Actions  when  the  Doc- 
trines whence  they  flow  are  tolerated.  VIT.  Hazar- 
dous experiment  of  the  Minute  Philofophers.  VIII. 
Their  Do6lrine  of  Circulation  and  Revolution.  IX. 
Their  fenfe  of  a  Reformation.  X.  Riches  alone  not 
the  public  weal.  XI.  Authority  of  Minute  Philo- 
fophers :  their  Prejudice  againfi  Religion.  XII.  Ef- 
fects of  Luxury :  Virtue  whether  notional?  XII I. 
Pleafure  of  Senfe,  XIV.  What  fort  of  pleafure 
mo fi  natural  to  Man.  XV.  Dignity  of  Humane  Na- 
ture. XVI.  Pleafure  mijiaken,  XVII.  Amufe- 
mentSi  Mifery-,  and  Coivardtce  of  Minnte  Philofo- 
phers,  XVI 11.  RakiS  cannot  reckon »  XIX.  Abili- 
ties and  Succcfs  of  Minute  Philofophers.  XX.  Happy 
effe6ls  of  the  Minute  Philofophy  in  particular  inflances. 
XXI.  Their  free  notions  about  Government.  XXII. 
England    the  proper    foil  for  Minute  Philofophy. 

XXI II.  The  policy  and  addrefs  of  its  Profe£ors, 

XXIV.  liderit  of  Minute  Philofophers  towards  the 
Public,  XXV.  Their  IN  otions  and  Character ,  XXVI. 
Their  tendency  towards  Popery  and  Slavery. 

I.'^TEXT  Morning,  A/ciphron  ^nd  Lyficles  faid 

1.^    the  Weather  was  fo  fine  they  had  a  mind  to 

■  fpend  the  Day  abroad,  and  take  a  cold  Dinner  under 

a  Shade  in  fome  pleafant  part  of  the  Country.  VVhere- 

iipon,  after  Breaktaflj  we  went  down  to  a  Beach  a- 
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bout  half  a  mile  off}  where  wc  walked  on  the  fmooth 
fand,  with  the  Ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
wild  broken  Rocks,  intermixed  with  fliady  Trees  and 
Springs  of  Water,  till  the  Sun  began  to  be  uncafy. 
We  then  withdrew  into  a  hollow  Glade,  between 
two  Rocks,  where  we  had  no  fooner  feated  our  fclves 
but  Lyjicles -^ddreffing  h\m(c\ f  io Euphranor,  laid:  I 
am  now  ready  to  perform  what  I  undertook  lail  E- 
vening,  which  was  to  ihcw,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
neceflary  Connection  which  fome  Men  imagine  be- 
tween thofe  Principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  pub- 
lic Good.     I  freely  own,  that  it  this  Qiieilion  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  Legiflators  orPhi- 
lofophcrs,  it  muft  go  again  ft  us.     For  thofe  Men  ge- 
nerally take  it  for  granted,  that  Vice  is  pernicious  to 
the  Public }  and  that  Men  cannot  be  kept  from  Vice 
but  by  the  fear  oi  God,  and  the  fenle  of  a  future  State } 
"whence  they  are  induced  to  think  the  belief  of  fuch 
things  necefTary  to  the  well-being  of  humane  Kind. 
This  falle  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many  ages  in  the 
World,  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  being 
in  truth  the  caufe  of  religious  Ellablifhments,  and 
gaining  theprotedion  and  encouragement  oi  Laws 
and  Magiftrates  to  the  Clergy  and  their  Supcrftitions. 
Even  fome  of  the  wifeft  among  the  Ancients,  who 
agreed  with  our  Sc6l  in  denying  a  Providence  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  had  neverthelefs  the  wcak- 
nefs  to  lie  under  the  common  prejudice  that  Vice  was 
hurtful  to  Societies  of  Men.     But  England  hath  of 
late  produced  great  Philofophcrs  who  have  undecei- 
ved the  world,  and  proved  to  a  demonftration  that 
private  Vices  arc  public  Benefits.    This  Difcovery 
was  refcrved  to  our  times,  and  our  Seft  hath  the 
glory  of  it.     CRI.  It  is  pollible  fome  Men  of  fine 
Underftanding  might   in  former  ages  have  had  a 
glimpfeoi  this  important  Truth  ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  they  lived  in  ignorant  times  and  bigotted  coun- 
tries, which  were  not  ripe  for  fuch  a  difcovery.  L  TS. 
Men  of  narrow  capacities  and  Ihort  fight  being  able 
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to  fee  nofurther  than  one  link  in  a  chain  of  Confe- 
quences,  are  ihocked  at  fmall  evils  which  attend  up- 
on Vice.  But  thole  who  can  enlarge  their  viev/, 
and  look  through  a  long  feries  of  events,  may  behold 
Happinefs  refulting  From  Vice,  and  Good  fpringing 
out  of  Evil  in  a  thoufand  inftances.  To  prove  my 
point  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  with  Authorities  or  iar- 
letchcd  Arguments,  but  bring  you  to  plain  Matter 
of  Fa6t.  Do  but  take  a  view  of  each  particular  Vice, 
and  trace  it  through  its  EfFe(5ts  and  Confequences,  and 
then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the  advantage  it  brings 
to  the  Public. 

II.  Drunkennefs,  for  inftance,  is  by  your  fober 
Moralifts  thought  a  pernicious  Vicej  but  it  is  for 
want  of  confidering  the  good  efFefts  that  flow  from 
it.  For  in  the  firft  place  it  increafes  the  Male-Tax, 
a  principal  branch  of  his  Majefty's  Revenue,  and 
thereby  promotes  the  fafety,  ftrength,  and  glory  of 
the  Nation.  Secondly,  it  employs  a  great  number 
of  hands,  the  Brewer,  the  Malfter,  the  Plough- 
man, the  dealer  in  Hops,  the  Smith,  the  Carpenter, 
the  Brafier,  the  Joiner,  with  all  other  artificers  ne- 
celTaiy  to  fupply  thole  enumerated,  with  their  re« 
rpedive  inftruments  and  utenfils.  All  which  advan- 
tages are  procured  from  Drunkennefs  in  the  vulgar 
way,  by  flrong  Beer,  This  point  is  fo  clear  it  will 
admit  of  no  difpute.  But  while  you  are  forced  to  al- 
low thus  much,  I  forefee  you  are  ready  to  objeft  a- 
gainft  Drunkennefs  occafion'd  by  Wine  and  Spirits, 
as  exporting  wealth  into  foreign  countries.  But 
you  do  not  reflect  on  the  number  of  hands  which  even 
this  fets  on  work  at  home  :  The  Diftillers,  the  Vint- 
ners, the  Merchants,  the  Sailors,  the  Shipwrights, 
with  all  thofe  who  are  employ'd  towards  victualling 
and  fitting  out  Ships,  which  upon  a  nice  computation 
will  be  found  to  include  an  incredible  variety  ofTiades 
and  Callings.  Then  for  freighting  our  Ships  to  anfwer 
thefe    foreign   importations,  all  our  manufadtures 

through- 
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throughout  the  Kingdom  arecmploy'd,  the  Spinners, 
the  Weavers,  the  Dyers,  the  Wool-combers,  the 
the  Carriers,  the  Packers.  And  the  fame  may  be 
laid  of  many  other  manula£tures,  as  well  as  the  wool- 
len. And  if  it  be  further  conlidered,  how  many 
Men  are  enriched  by  all  the  torementioncd  ways  of 
trade  and  bulinefs,  and  the  expences  ot  thefe  iVIcn, 
and  their  families,  in  all  the  fcveral  articles  ot  conve- 
nient and  fafliionablc  living,  whereby  all  forts  of 
trades  and  callings,  not  only  at  home,  but  through- 
out all  parts  wherever  our  commerce  reaches,  are 
kept  in  employment,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
wonderfully  extended  fcene  of  benefits  which  arife 
from  the  fingle  vice  of  Drunkennefs,  fo  much  run 
down  and  declaimed  againft  by  all  grave  Reformers. 
With  as  much  judgment  your  half-witted  folk  arc 
accuftomed  to  cenlure  Gaming.  And  indeed  (fuch 
is  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  Mankind)  a  Gamelter 
and  a  Drunkard  are  thought  no  better  than  public 
nufances,  when  in  truth,  they  do  each  in  their  way 
greatly  conduce  to  the  public  benefit.  If  you  look 
only  on  the  furface  and  fir  ft  appearance  of  things, 
you  will  no  doubt  think  playing  at  Cards  a  very  idle 
and  fruitlefs  occupation.  But  dive  deeper,  and  you 
Ihall  perceive  this  idle  amufemcnt  employs  the  Card- 
maker,  and  he  fets  the  Paper-mills  at  work*  by  which 
the  poor  Rag-man  is  fupported  j  not  to  mention  the 
Builders  and  Workers  in  wood  and  iron  that  are  em- 
ploy'd  in  ereding  and  furnilliing  thofe  Mills.  Look 
ilill  deeper,  and  you  iliall  find  that  Candles  and  Chair- 
hire  employ  the  indullrious  and  the  pcor,  who  by 
thefe  means  come  to  be  relieved  by  Sharpers  and  Gen- 
tlemen, who  wou'd  not  give  one  penny  in  chanty.  But 
you  will  fay  that  manyGentlemen  and  Ladies  arc  ruin- 
ed by  play,  without  confideringthat  what  one  Man 
lofes  another  gets,  and  that  confcquently  as  many  are 
mide  as  ruined  j  money  changeth  hands,  and  in  this 
circulation  the  lifeofbufinefsand  commerce  confifts. 
When  money  is  (pent,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Public  who 
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fpendsit.  Suppofeafoolof  quality  becomes  the  dupe 
of  a  Man  of  mean  birth  and  circumftancc,  who  has 
more  wit.  In  this  cafe  what  harm  doth  the  Public 
fuftain?  Poverty  is  relieved,  Ingenuity  is  rev/ardcd, 
the  Money  (lays  at  home,  and  has  a  lively  circulation, 
the  ingenious  liharper  being  enabled  to  let  up  an  equi- 
page and  fpend  handforaely,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  employing  a  world  of  people.  But  you  will 
perhaps  objed:,  that  a  Man  reduced  by  play  may  be 
put  upon  delperate  courfes  hurtful  to  the  Public.  Sup- 
pofe  the  worll,  and  t-hat  he  turns  Highwayman,  fuch 
Men  have  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry.  W  hile  he  lives, 
he  fpends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the 
better  for  hisexpence.  And  when  his  time  is  come, 
a  poor  Family  may  be  relieved  by  fifry  or  a  hundred 
Pounds  fet  upon  his  Head.  A  vulgar  eye  looks  on 
many  a  Manas  an  idle  or  mifchievous  fellow,  whom 
a  true  Philofopher  viewing  in  another  light,  conlt- 
ders  as  a  Man  of  pleaiant  occupation  who  diverts 
himfelf,  and  benefits  the  Public  And  that  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  he  employs  a  multitude  of  Men,  and 
fets  an  infinite  Machine  in  motion,  v/ithout  knowing 
the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do  any  5  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  Gentleman-like  way  of  doing 
good  by  Vice.  I  was  confidering  Play,  and  that  m- 
fenlibly  led  me  to  the  advantages,  which  attend  rob- 
bing on  the  high-way.  Oh  the  beautiful  and  never  e- 
nough  admired  connection  of  Vices!  It  wou'd  take 
too  much  time  tofhew  how  they  all  hang  together, 
and  what  an  infinite  deal  of  good  takes  its  rile  from 
every  one  of  them.  One  word  for  a  favourite  Vice, 
and  I  Ihall  leave  you  to  make  out  the  reft  your  felf, 
by  applying  the  fame  way  of  reafoning  to  all  other 
vices.  A  poor  Girl,  who  might  not  have  the  fpend- 
ingof  half  a  Crown  a  week  in  what  you  call  an  ho- 
neil  way,  no  fooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
kept  Miftrefs,  but  fhe  employs  MillinerSjLaundrefles, 
Tire-women,  Mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades 
tothcbenefic  of  her  Country,    it  wou'd  be  endlefs 
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to  trace  and  purfue  every  particular  Vice  through  its 
confequcnces  and  efFcfts,  and  lliew  the  valt  advan- 
tage they  all  are  of  to  the  Public.  The  true  Springs 
that  actuate  the  great  Machine  of  Commerce,  and 
make  a  flourilliing  State  have  been  hitherto  little  un- 
der Itood.  Your  JVloralifts  and  Divines  have  for  fo 
many  ages  been  corrupting  the  genuine  Senle  of  man- 
kind, and  filling  their  heads  with  fuch  abfurd  princi- 
ples, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  Men  to  contem- 
plate real  life  with  an  unprejudiced  Eye.  And  fewer 
llill  have  fufficient  Parts  and  Sagacity  to  purfue  a  long 
train  of  confequcnces,  relations  and  dependences, 
which  mull  be  done  in  order  to  form  a  jull  and  entire 
notion  ot  the  public  weal.  But,  as  1  faid  before,  our 
Sctl  hath  produced  Men  capable  ot  thefedifcoveries, 
who  have  difplayed  them  in  a  full  light,  and  made 
them  public  for  the  benefit  of  their  Country. 

III.  Oh  I  Said  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  dif- 
courfe  with  great  attention,  you  Lyjides  are  the  very 
Man  I  wanted,  eloquent  and  ingeuinius,  knowing  in 
the  principles  ot  your  Se(5t,  and  wilhng  to  impart 
them.  Pray  tell  me,  do  thefe  principles  find  an  eaiy 
admiliion  in  the  World?  LTS.  They  do  among 
ingenious  Men  and  People  of  falhion,  though  you 
Will  (ometimes  meet  with  ftrong  prejudices  againlt 
them  in  the  middle  fort,  an  effect  of  ordinary  Talents 
and  mean  Breedins;.  EV  P  H.  1  fhou'd  wonder  if 
Men  were  not  fnocked  at  notions  of  inch  a  furprifing 
nature,  fo  contrary  to  all  Laws,  Education,  and  Re- 
ligion. LTS.  They  wou'd  belliocked  much  more 
if  it  had  not  been  tor  the  skilful  addrefs  ot  our  Philo- 
fophers,  who,  confidering  that  molt  Men  are  influ- 
enced by  names  rather  than  thing'^,  have  introduced 
acertainpolite  way  of  fpeaking,  which  leiTens  much 
of  the  abhorrence  and  prejudice  towards  Vice. 
EVPH.  Explain  me  this.  LIS.  Thus  in  our  Di- 
aled: a  vicious  Man  is  a  Man  of  plealure,  a  Sharper  is 
one  that  plays  the  whole  game,  a  Lady  is  faid  to  have 
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an  affair,a  Gentleman  to  be  a  gallant,  a  Rogue  in  bu  fi- 
nefs  to  be  one  that  knows  the  World. By  this  means  wc 
have  no  fuch things  as  Sots,  Debauchees,  Whores, 
Rogues,  or  the  like  in  the  beau  monde,  who  may  en- 
joy their  vices  without  incurring  difagreeable  Appel- 
lations. EUPH.  Vice  then  is,  it  feems,  a  fine 
thing  with  an  ugly  name.  L  YS.  Be  afTured  it  is. 
EV  P  H,  It  fhou'd  feem  then,  ihzt  Plato's  fearing 
left  youth  might  be  corrupted,  by  thofe  Fables  which 
rcprelented  the  Gods  vicious,  was  an  elFed;  of  his 
weaknefs  and  ignorance.  L  TS.  It  was,  rake  my 
word  for  it.  EV  P  H.  And  yet  Plato  had  kept  good 
Company  and  lived  in  a  Court.  And  Cicero  who 
knew  the  World  well  had  a  profound  efteem  for  him. 
CRI.  1  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato  and  Tully 
might  perhaps  make  a  figure  in  ./^/i&^/^j  or  Pome:  But 
werethcy  to  revive  in  our  days,  they  wou'd  pafs  but 
for  underbred  Pedants,  there  being  at  moft  Coffce- 
houfes  in  London^  feveral  able  Men  who  cou'd  con- 
vince them  they  knew  nothing  in,  what  they  are  va- 
lued fo  much  for,  Morals  and  Politics.  L  7  S.  How 
many  long-headed  Men  do  1  know  both  in  the  Court- 
end  and  the  City  with  five  times  Plato's  Scnfe,  who 
care  not  one  flraw  what  notions  their  Sons  have  of 
God  or  Virtue. 

IV.  CRI.  I  can  illuftrate  thisDoftrine  of  Lyficles 
by  examples  that  will  make  you  perceive  its  force. 
Cleophon^  a  Minute; Philofopher,  took  flrid  care  of  his 
Son's  Education  and  entered  him  betimes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Se£l.  Callicks  (that  was  his  Son's  name) 
being  a  Youth  of  parts  made  a  notable  progrefs  5  in- 
fomuch  that  before  he  became  of  age  he  killed  his  old 
covetous  Father  with  vexation,  and  ruined  the  Eftate 
he  left  behind  him  ,  or,  in  other  v/ords,  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  it  to  the  Public,  fpreading  the  Dung-hill  col- 
leded  by  his  Anceftors  over  the  face  of  the  Nation, 
and  making  out  of  one  overgrown  Eftate  feveral 
pretty  fortunes  for  ingenious  Men,  who  live  by  the 

vices 
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vices  of  the  Great.  I'eleftila^  though  a  Woman  of 
Qi,iality  and  Spirit,  made  no  figure  in  the  World,  till 
ihe  was  inllrufted  by  her  Husband  m  the  tenets  ot  the 
Minute  Philofophy,  which  he  wifely  thought  wou'd 
prevent  hergivnig  any  thing  in  Charity.  From  that 
time  ilie  took  a  turn  towards  expenfive  Diverfions, 
particularly  deep  Play,  by  which  means  fhe  foon 
transferred  a  confidcrable  lliare  of  his  fortune  to  feve- 
ral  acute  Men  skilled  in  that  Mvltery,  who  wanted 
it  more,  and  circulate  it  quicker  than  her  Husband 
wou'd  have  done,  who  in  return  hath  got  an  Heir  to 
hisEUate,  having  never  had  a  Child  before.  That 
ixm^Telefiila-,  who  was  good  for  nothing  as  long  as 
ihe  believed  her  Catechilni,  now  fhines  in  all  public 
places,  is  a  Lady  of  gallantry  and  falhion,  and  has 
by  her  extravagant  parade  in  Lace  and  line  Clothes 
raifed  a  Spirit  of  expence  in  other  Ladies,  very  much 
to  the  j)uWic  benehr,  though  it  mult  be  owned  to  the 
mortification  of  many  frugal  Husbands.  While  Cri- 
to  related  thefe  fa6t:s  with  a  grave  fice,  1  cou'd  not 
forbear  fmiling,  which  Ly/^^/^j"  obferving,  fuperfici- 
al  minds,  faid  he,  may  perhaps  find  fomething  to  ri- 
dicule in  thefe  accounts  j  but  all  who  are  Malters  of 
a  jult  way  of  thinking  mull  needs  fee  that  thofe  max- 
ims, the  benefit  whereof  is  univerfal,  and  the  damage 
only  particular  to  private  Perfons  or  Families,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  a  wife  Commonwealth.  For  my 
part,  {■xxAEiiphranor'i  I  confefs  my  felf  to  be  rather 
dazzled  and  confounded  than  convinced  by  your  rea- 
foning;  which,  as  you  obferved  your  felf,  taking  in 
the  connection  of  many  diilant  points  requires  great 
extent  of  thought  to  comprehend  it.  I  muft  there- 
fore intreat  you  to  bear  with  my  defetts,  luffer  me  to 
take  to  pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received  at  once  5 
and  where  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you,  permit  me 
to  follow  you  Itep  by  Itep,  as  fait  as  lean.  LTS. 
There  is  reafon  in  what  you  fay.  Every  one  cannot 
fuddenly  take  a  long  concatenation  of  Arguments. 

V.  EUPH. 
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V.  EUPH,  Yourfeveral  Arguments  feem  to  cen- 
ter in  this,  th.it  vice  circulates  money  and  promotes 
indullry,  which  caufcth  a  People  to  flourifh:  Isic 
notfo?  LTS.  It  is.  EUPH.  And  the  realoii 
that  vice  produccth  this  eife6c  is,  becaufe  it  caufeth 
an  extravagant  confumption  which  is  the  moll  bene- 
ficial to  the  ManuFafturcs,  their  encouragement  con- 
filling  in  a  quick  demand  and  high  price.  LTS. 
True.  E  UP  H.  Hence  you  think  a  Drunkard  molt 
beneficial  to  the  Brewerand  the  Vintner,  as  cauling 
a  quick  conlumption  of  Liquor,inarmuch  as  he  drinks 
more  than  other  Men.  LT S^  Without  doubt. 
EV  P  H.  Says,  Lyficles^  who  drinks  moll  a  lick  Mart 
or  a  healthy?  LTS.  A  healthy.  EUPH.  And 
which  is  healthiell  a  fober  Man  or  a  Drunkard  ?  L  JS» 
A  Sober  Mail.  EU  PH.  A  Sober  Man  therefore  in 
health  may  drink  more  than  a  Drunkard  when  he  is 
fick.  LTS.  He  may.  EV  P  H.  What  think  you, 
will  a  Man  conlume  more  Meat  and  Drink  in  a  long 
lite  or  a  fhort  one?  LYS.  In  a  long.  EUPH.  A 
Sober  healthy  Man,  therefore,  in  a  long  life  may- 
circulate  more  Money  by  eating  and  drinking,  than 
a  Glutton  or  Drunkard  in  a  Hiort  one.  LT  S»  WhaC 
then?  EUPH.  Why  then  it iTnou'd feem,  that  he 
may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Public  even  in  this  way 
of  eating  and  drinking.  L  TS.  I  fhall  never  own 
that  temperance  is  the  way  to  promote  drinking, 
E  UP  H.  But  you  will  own  that  licknefs  lelTens,  and 
death  puts  an  end  to  all  drinking.  The  lame  Argu- 
ment will  hold,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  withrefpeel  to 
all  other  vices  that  impair  Mens  health  and  lliorten 
their  lives.  Audit  we  admit  this,  it  will  not  be  fa 
clear  a  point  that  vice  hath  merit  towards  the  public* 
L  TS.  But  admitting  that  fome  Artificers  or  Traders 
might  be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  lober  Men  as  the 
vicious  J  wbatftiallwc  lay  of  thole  who  fublill  al- 
together by  Vice  and  Vanity?  EVPH.  It  fuch 
there  arc,  may  tbey  not  be  otherwife  employ 'd  with- 

E  put 
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out  lofs  to  the  Public  ?  Tell  me,  LyftcJes^  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  nature  ot  Vice,  asfuchthat  renders  it  a 
public  blelling,  or  is  it  only  the  confumption  it  occa- 
fions?    LTS.  I  have  already  fhewn  how  it  benefits 
the  nation  by  the  confumption  of  its  Manufactures. 
EV  P  H.  And  you  have  granted  that  a  long  and  heal- 
thy life  conlumes  more  than  a  iliort  and  lickly  one  5 
and  you  will  not  deny  that  many  confume  more  than 
one.     Upon  the  whole  then  compute  and  fay,  which 
is  moil  likely  to  promote  the  indullry  of  his  Country- 
men, a  virtuous  married  Man  with  a  healthy  nume- 
rous Offspring,  and  who  feeds  and  cloaths  the  Or- 
phans in  his  Neighbourhood,  or  a  fafhionable  Rake 
about  Town.     1  wou'd  fain  know  whether  Money 
fpent  innocently,  doth  not  circulate  as  well  as  that 
Ipent  upon  Vice.  And  if  fo,  whether  by  your  own  rule 
it  doth  not  benefit  the  Publick  as  much  ?  L7S.  What 
I  have  proved,!  proved  plainly,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
more  words  about  it.  EVPH.  You  (eem  to  me,  to  have 
proved  nothing,  unlefs  you  can  make  it  out  that  it  is 
impollible  to  Ipcnd  a  fortune  innocently. I  fhou'd  think 
the  publick  weal  of  a  Nation  confilts  in  the  number 
and  good  condition  of  its  Inhabitants  j  have  you  any 
thing  to  objed  to  this ?  LTS.  1  think  not.  EV P  H.  To 
this  end  which  would  moll  conduce,  the  employing 
Men  in  open  air  and  manly  exercife,  or  in  fedentary 
butincls  within  doors  ?     L  7'S.  The  former  I  fuppofe. 
EV  P  H.  Shou'd  it  not  fcem  therefore,  that  building, 
gardening,  and  agriculture  would  employ  Men  more 
ulcfuUy  to  the  Public,  than  if  Tailors,  Barbers,  Per- 
fumers, Dillillers  and  fuch  arts  were  multiplied.  L  TS. 
All  this  I  grant  j  but  it  makes  againll  you.     For  what 
moves  Men  to  build  and  plant  but  vanity?  fmd  what  is 
vanity  but  vice  ?    EV  P  //.  But  if  a  Man  fliou'd  do 
thofe  things  for  his  convenience  or  pleafure,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  fortune,  without  a  fooliih  ollenta- 
lion  or  over-rating  them  beyond  their  due  value,  they 
would  not  then  be  the  effect  of  vice;  and  how  do 
you  knowbutthismay  be  thecafe?Ci«!/.  One  thing 
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I  know  that  the  readieft  way  to  quicken  that  fort  of 
induftryj  and  employ  Carpenters,  Mafons,  Smiths, 
and  all  fuch  trades  wou'd  be  to  put  in  pra6bice  the  hap- 
py hint  or  a  celebrated  Minute  Philoibpher,  who  by 
profound  thinking  has  difcovered,  that  burning  the 
City  of  London  wou'd  be  no  fuch  bad  action,  as  lilly 
prejudiced  People  might  pofHbly  imagine  j  inafmuch 
as  ii:  wou'd  produce  a  quick  circulation  ot  property, 
transferring  it  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  employ- 
ing a  great  number  of  Artificers  of  all  kinds.  This 
at  leall  cannot  be  denied  that  it  hath  opened  a  new 
way  of  thinking  to  our  Incendiaries,  of  which 
the  Public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap  the  benefit, 
EUPH,  I  cannot  fufficiently  admire  this  ingenious 
thought. 

VI.  But  methinks  it  WouM  be  dangerous  to  make 
it  public.  CRL  Dangerous  to  whom?  EVPH. 
In  the  firlt  place  to  the  publilher.  OKI.  That  is  a 
miflake  >  for  the  notion  hath  been  publifhed  and  met: 
with  due  applaufe,  in  this  moft  wife  and  happy  age  of 
Free-thinking,  Free-fpcaking,  Free-writing,  and 
Free-adling.  EVPH.  How !  may  a  Man  then 
publifh  and  praiStife  fuch  things  with  impunity  ? 
CRL  To  fpcak  the  truth,  I  am  not  fo  clear  as  to  the 
pradic  part.  An  unlucky  accident  now  and  then  be- 
fals  an  ingenious  Man.  The  Minute  Philoibpher 
Magirus^  being  defirous  to  benefit  the  Public,  by  cir- 
culating an  Eliate  polfelTed  by  a  near  Relation  who 
had  not  the  heart  to  fpend  it,  foon  convinced  him- 
felt  upon  thele  principles,  that  it  wou'd  be  a  very 
worthy  a6tion  to  difpatch  out  of  the  way  fuch  a  u(e- 
lels  fellow,  to  whom  he  was  next  heir.  Butfortliis 
laudable  attempt,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged 
by  an  under-bred  Judge  and  Jury,  Could  any  thing 
be  more  unjuft  ?  EVPH.  Whyunjufl.'  CRL  Is 
itnotunjuftto  punifh  actions,  when  the  principles 
from  which  they  directly  follow  are  tolerated  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  Public  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  in- 
E  i  confift- 
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confident  than  to  condemn  in  prafbice  what  is  appro- 
ved in  {peculation.  Truth  is  one  and  the  lame,  it  be- 
ing impolTible  a  thing  fhould  be  pra6lically  wrong  and 
fpeculativcly  right.  Thus  much  is  certain,  Alagirus 
was  perfed  Mailer  ot  all  this  Theory,  and  argued 
moil  acutely  about  it  with  a  Friend  of  mine,  a  little 
before  he  did  the  fa£l  for  which  he  died.  L  TS.  The 
befton't  is  the  World  every  day  grows  wifer.  CRI. 
You  miftakc,  Eiiphranor^  if  you  think  the  Minute 
Philofophers  idle  Theorifts  3  They  are  Men  of  prac- 
tical views.  EV P H.  As  much  as  I  love  Liberty,  I 
fhou'd  be  afraid  to  live  among  fuch  People  j  it  would 
be,  as  Seneca  fomewhere  exprelFeth  it,  in  llbertate  heU 
lis actyrannis  fceviore.  LTS.  What  do  you  mean  by 
quoting /'/^/f?  and  Seneca?  Can  you  imagine  a  Free- 
thinker is  to  be  influenced  by  the  Authority  of  fuch 
old  fiifhioncd  Writers  ?  EUPH.  You,  Lyficks^ 
and  your  Friend  have  often  quoted  to  me  ingenious 
Moderns,  profound  fine  Gentlemen,  with  new 
names  of  Authors  in  the  Minute  Philofophy,  to 
whofc  merits  lam  a  perfe(5L  Itranger.  Suffer  mc  in 
my  turn  to  citefuch  Authorities  as  1  know,  and  have 
pafled  for  many  ages  upon  the  World. 

VII.  Bur,  Authority  apart,  what  do  you  Cxy  to 
Experience  ?  My  Obfervation  can  reacli  as  far  as  a 
private  Family  j  and  fome  wife  Men  have  thought,  a 
Family  may  be  confidered  as  a  Imall  Kingdom,  or  a 
Kingdom  as  a  great  Family.  Do  you  admit  this  to  be 
true.^  LYS.  If  I  fay^^j,  you'll  make  an  inference, 
and  if  I  lay  no,  you'll  demand  a  rcafon.  The  bed 
way  is  to  fiiy  nothing  at  all.  There  is,  I  fee,  no  end 
of  anfvvering.  EUPH.  If  you  give  up  the  point 
you  undertook  to  prove,  there  is  an  end  at  once  :  But 
if  you  hope  to  convince  me  you  mull  anivver  my 
quellions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty  to  argue  and  infer. 
LTS.  Well,  fuppofe  I  admit  that  a  Kingdom  may 
be  confidered  as  a  great  Family.  EUPH.  I  fhall 
ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you  knew  private  Fami- 
lies 
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lies  thrive  by  thofc  vices,  you  think  fo  beneficial  to 
the  Public?  Zr^.  Suppofe  1  have  not.  EV  P  H. 
Might  not  a  Man  theretbre  by  a  parity  of  reafon  fuf- 
pe6t  their  being  of  that  benefit  to  the  Public?  L  Y  S, 
Fear  not  j  the  next  age  will  thrive  and  flourifii. 
EV  P  H.  Pray  tell  me,  Ly fides ;  fuppofe  you  G\w  a 
fruit  of  a  new  untried  kind ;  would  you  recommend 
it  to  your  own  Family  to  make  a  lull  meal  ot^  ?  L  TS» 
I  would  not.  EVPH.  Why  then  would  you  try 
upon  your  own  Country  thefe  maxims  which  were 
never  admitted  in  any  other?  LTS.  The  experi- 
ment muil  begin  fomevvhere  j  and  we  are  refolved 
our  own  Country  fliall  have  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  it.  EVPH.  O  Ly  fides  y  harh  not  old  Eng- 
land fubfiftcd  for  many  ages  without  the  help  ol  your 
notions  ?  LTS.  She  has.  EV P H.  And  made 
fome figure ?  L  TS.  I  grant  it.  EVPH.  Why 
then  fhou'd  you  make  her  run  the  rifque  of  a  new  ex- 
periment, when  it  is  certain  flie  may  do  without  it  ? 
L  TS,  But  we  would  make  her  do  better.  We  wou'd 
produce  a  change  in  her  that  never  wasfeen  in  any 
Nation.  EUPH.  Sallufi  obferves,  that  a  little  be- 
fore the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  avarice  (the 
effect  of  Luxury)  had  erafed  the  good  old  principles 
ot  probity  and  juflice,  had  produced  a  contempt  for 
Religion,  and  made  every  thing  venal,  while  ambi- 
tion ored  difiimulation,  and  caufed  Men  to  unite  in 
clubs,  and  parties,  not  trom  honourable  motives,  but 
narrow  and  interefted  views.  The  fame  Hifloriaii 
obferves  of  that  great  Free-thinker  Catiline.^  that  he 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  infinuatc  himfelf  into  theac- 
quaintanceot  young  Men,  whofe  minds  unimproved 
by  years  and  experience  were  more  eafily  feduced.  I 
know  not  how  it  happens,  but  thefe  paflages  have 
occurred  to  my  Thoughts  more  than  once  during  this 
Converfation.  LTS.  «S'^///(/?  was  a  fententious  Pe- 
dant. EV  P  H.  But  confult  any  Hi  dorian,  look  in- 
to any  Writer.  See,  for  inftance,  what  Xenophon  and 
Ijivy  fay  of  Sparta  and  Rome'^  and  then  tell  me  if 
E  3  Vice 
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Vice  be  not  the  likelieit  way  to  ruin  and  enflavc  a  Peo- 
ple. LTS.  When  a  point  is  clear  by  its  own  evi- 
dence, 1  never  think  it  worth  while  to  confult  old 
Authors  about  it.  CRL  It  requires  much  thought 
and  delicate  obfervation  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
things.  But  one  who  hath  come  at  Truth  with  diffi- 
culty can  impart  it  with  eafe,  I  will  therefore,  Eut 
fhranor^  explain  to  you  in  three  words  (what  none  of 
your  old  Writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the  true  caufe  of  ruin 
to  thofe  States.  You  muft  know  that  Vice  and  Vir- 
tue, being  oppofite  and  contradi61:ory  Principles, 
both  working  at  once  in  a  llatc,  will  produce  contra- 
ry cfFcdbs,  which  intettinedifcord  mult  needs  tend  to 
the  difTolutionandruinof  the  whole.  But  it  is  the 
defign  of  our  Minute  Philofophers,  by  making  Men 
wicked  upon  principle,  a  thing  unknown  to  the  An- 
cients, fo  to  weaken  and  deftroy  the  force  of  virtue, 
that  its  effed's  lliall  not  be  felt  in  the  Public.  In  which 
cafe  Vice  being  uncontrolled  without  let  or  impedi- 
ment of  principle,  pureandgenuine  without  allay  of 
virtue,  the  Nation  muftdoubtlefs  be  very  flourilTiing 
and  triumphant.  EV  P  H.  Truly,  a  noble  Scheme ! 
CRL  And  in  a  fair  way  to  take  efFctl:.  For  our 
young  proficients  in  the  Minute  Philofophy,  having, 
by  a  rare  felicity  of  Education,  no  tinfture  of  bigo- 
try or  prejudice,  do  far  outgo  the  old  llanders  and 
profeflorsof  theSe6t;  who,  though  Men  of  admi- 
rable parts,  yet,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  im- 
bued in  their  Childhood  with  fomc  religious  Noti- 
ons, cou'd  never  after  get  intirely  rid  of  them  3  but 
ftill  retain  fome  fmall  grains  of  confcience  and  fuper- 
ftition,  which  are  a  check  upon  the  noblefb  Genius. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  remember  that  the  famous  Minute 
Philofopher  old  Z^i-^'/W/Vz/j  came  one  day,  from  con- 
verfuion  upon  bufinefs  with  r/;?^^;/'itr,  a  young  Gen- 
tleman of  thefimeSc6t,  full  of  altonifhment.  lam 
furprifed,  faid  he,  to  fee  i"o  young,  and  withal  fo  com- 
pleat  a  Villain,  and,  fuch  was  the  force  of  prejudice, 
fpoke  of  Timmder  with  abhorrence,  not  coyfidcring 
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that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious  and  profound 
Philofopherof  the  two. 

VI f I.  EV P H.   Though   much  may  be  hoped 
from  the  unprejudiced  education  of  young  Gentle- 
men, yet  it  feems  we  are  not  to  expert  a  fettled  and 
intire  Happinefs,  before  Vice  reigns  pure  and  unmix- 
ed :  till  then,  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dange- 
rous druggie  between  Vice  and  Virtue,  which  may 
perchance  overturn  and  dilTolve  this  Government,  as 
it  hath  done  others.     LTS.  No  matter  for  that,  if  a 
better  comes  in  its  place.     We  have  cleared  the  land 
of  all  Prejudices  towards  Government  or  Conllituti- 
on,  and  made  them  fly  like  other  Phantafms  before 
the  light  ot  Reafon  and  good  Senfe.  Men  who  think 
deeply  cannot  fee  any  reafon,  why  Pov/erlliou'd  not 
change  hands  as  well  as  Property  ;  or  why  the  falhi- 
on  of  a  Government  lliou'd  not  be  changed  as  eafy  as 
that  of  a  Garment .     The  perpetual  circulating  and 
revolving  of  Wealth  and  Power,  no  matter  through 
what  or  whofe  hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  Life 
and  Spirit  in  a  State.     Thofe  who  are  even  flightly 
read  in  our  Philofophy,  know  that  of  all  Prejudices 
the  filliefl:  is  an  attachment  to  forms.    C  RL  To  fay 
no  more  upon  fo  clear  a  point,  the  overturning  a  Go- 
vernment may  bejuftified  upon  the  fame  Principles 
as  the  burning  a  Town,  wou'd  produce  parallel  ef- 
fe6ts,  and  equally  contribute  to  the  public  good.    In 
both  cales,  the  natural  fprings  of  A6tion  are  forcibly 
exerted :  and  in  this  general  Induftry  what  one  lofes 
another   gets,   a   quick  circulation  of  Wealth  and 
Power  making  the  Sum  Total  to  flour  ifh.     EV  P  H. 
And  do  the  Minute  Philofophers  pubhfli  thefe  things 
to  the  World  ?  L  TS.  It  muft  be  contefled  our  Wri- 
ters proceed  in  Politics  with  greater  caution  than 
they  think  neceflary  with  regard  to  Religion.    CRT. 
But  thofe  things  plainly  follow  from  their  Princijiles, 
and  are,to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine  Dodrine  of  the 
Se6t,  exprcfled  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  per- 
E  4  fpicuity. 
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fpicuity,  than  might  be  thought  prudent  by  thofe 
who  wou'd  manage  the  Public,  or  not  offend  weak 
brethren.  EVPH.  And  pniy,  is  there  not  need  of 
caution,  a  Rebel,  or  Incendiary  being  Chara6tcr$ 
that  many  Men  have  a  prejudice  againll?  LTS. 
Weak  People  ot  all  ranks  have  a  world  of  abfurd  Pre- 
judices. E  V  P  H.  But  the  better  fort,  fuch  as  Statei- 
men  and  Legiflators ;  do  you  think  they  have  not  the 
fame  Indilpodrion  towards  admitting  your  Princi- 
ples ?  LYS.  Perhaps  they  may  j  but  the  reafon  is 
lain.  C  RI.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  ingeni(;us 
hilofophcr,  the  Gamelter  G/j/zfrtj-,  whoufcd  to  fiiy, 
that  Scatefmcn  and  Lawgivers  may  keep  a  llir  about 
right  and  wrong,  julland  unjull,  but  that,  in  truth. 
Property  ot  every  kind  had  lo  often  palTcd  irom  the 
rjghc  owners  by  fraud  and  violence,  that  it  was  now 
tobeconildcred  as  lying  on  the  common,  and  with 
equal  right  belonged  to  every  one  that  cou'd  fcizeit. 
EUP }J.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  Laws  and 
Regulations  relating  to  Right  and  Wrong,  Crimes 
nnd  Duties  ?  E  TS.  They  ferve  to  bind  weak  minds, 
and  keep  the  Vulgar  in  awe  :  But  no  fooner  doth  a 
true  Genius  arife,  but  he  breaks  his  way  to  Greatnefs 
through  all  the  trammels  of  Duty,  Conlcience,  Re- 
ligion, Lawj  to  all  which  he  fliewcth  himfelf  infi- 
iiitely  fuperior. 

IX.  EUPH.  You  are,  it  {eems,  for  bringing a- 
bout  a  thorough  Reformation.  E  7^S.  As  to  wiiat 
is  commonly  called  the  Reformation,  1  cou'd  never 
ifcehow  or  wherein  the  World  was  the  better  for  it. 
It  is  much  the  fame  as  Popery,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  the  more  prude-like  and  dif  igrceable  thing  of 
the  two.  A  noted  Writer  of  ours  makes  it  too  great 
a  compliment,  when  he  computes  the  benefit  of 
Hooped-petticoats  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  ot 
the  Ret^ormation.  Thorough  Reformation  is 
thorough  Liberty.  Leave  Nature  ac  full  frecdora 
;o  work  her  own  way,  andallwillbe  well.    Thjs  js 
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what  we  aim  at,  and  nothing  {hort  ot  this  can  come 
up  to  our  Principles.  Crito^  who  is  a  zealous  Prote- 
ilant,  hearing  thefe  words,  cou'd  not  refrain.  The  • 
worit  efFed  of  the  Reformation,  laid  he,  was  the 
rcfcuing  wicked  Men  from  a  darkne(s  which  kept 
them  in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath  proved,  was  holding 
out  Light  to  Robbers  and  Murderers.  Light  in  it 
felf  is  good,  and  the  fame  Light  which  fhews  a  Man 
the  folly  of  Superllition,  might  fhew  him  the  truth 
ot  Religion,  and  the  madneis  of  Atheifm.  But  to 
make  ufe  of  Light,  only  to  fee  the  Evils  on  one  fide, 
and  never  to  fee,  but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worfc 
extreme,  this  is  to  make  the  bell  of  things  produce 
Evil,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  you  prove  the  worft  of 
things  to  produce  Good,  to  wit,  accidentally  or  in- 
directly :  and  by  the  lame  method  of  arguing,  you 
may  prove  that  even  Difeafes  are  ufeful ;  but  whate- 
ver benefit  feems  to  accrue  to  the  Public,  either 
from  difeafe  of  Mind  or  Body,  is  not  their  genuine 
ofi^spring,  and  may  be  obtained  without  them.  Ly^ 
fides  was  a  little  dilconcertcd  by  the  affirmative  air  of 
CritO'y  but  after  a  fhortpaufe  replied  briskly,  That 
to  contemplate  the  public  good  was  not  every  one's 
talent.  True,  faid  Euphranor^  I  queftion  whether 
every  one  can  frame  a  notion  of  the  public  good, 
much  lefs  judge  of  the  means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But  you,  Lyfides^  who  are  mafter  of  this  fub- 
je6t,  will  be  pleafed  to  inform  me,  whether  the 
public  good  of  a  Nation  doth  not  imply  the  parti- 
cular good  of  its  Individuals  ?  L  TS.  It  doth. 
EUPH.  And  doth  not  the  good  or  happinefs  of 
a  Man  confill,  in  having  both  Soul  and  Body  found 
and  in  good  condition,  enjoying  thofe  things  which 
their  refpe6tive  Natures  require,  and  free  from  thofe 
things  which  are  odious  or  hurtful  to  them.  LTS. 
I  do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true.  EU P H.  Now 
it  fhou'd  feem  worth  while  to  confider,  whether 
the  regular  decent  life  of  a  virtuous  Man  may  not 
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as  much  conduce  to  this  end,  as  the  mad  fallies  of 
Intemperance  and  Debauchery.     L  7'S,    I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  a  Nation  may  meerly  fublill,  or  be 
kept  alive,  but   it  is   impolliblc  it  ihou'd  flouriih 
without  the  aid  oF  Vice.     To  produce  a  quick  cir- 
culation of  traffick   and  wealth  in   a  State,  there 
muffc  be   exorbitant  and  irregular  motions  in  the 
Appetites  and  PafTions.     EUP  H.  The  more  peo- 
ple a  Nation  contains,  and  the  happier  thole  peo- 
ple are,  the  more  that  Nation  may  be  laid  to  Hou- 
rifh.    1  think  we  are  agreed  in  this  point.     LTS, 
We  are.    EUPH,   You   allow  then  that  Riches 
are  not  an  ultimate  end,  but  Ihou'd  only  be  coniidercd 
as  the  means  to  procure  Happinefs.    LTS.   I  do. 
EVPH,  It  feems,  that  means    cannot  be  of  ufe 
without  our  knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply 
them  to  it.     LYS,  It  feems  io.     EV  P  H.  Will  it 
not  follow,  that  in  order  to  make  a  Nation  flouriih, 
it  is  not   {ufficient  to  make  it  wealthy,  without 
knowing  the  true  end  and  happinefs  of  Mankind, 
and  how  to   apply  wealth  towards  attaining   that 
end  ?  In  proportion  as  thefc  points  are  known  and 
pradifed,  I  think  the  Nation  fhou'd  be  likely  to 
flourifh.     But  for  a  people  who  neither  know  nor 
pra^tiie  them,  to  gain  riches,  feems  to  me  the  fame 
advantage  that  it  wou'd  be  for  a  iSck  Man  to  come 
at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  v  lich   he  cou'd  not 
ufe  but  to  his  hurt.     L  TS.     This  is  meer  fophill- 
ry }  it   is  arguing  without  perfuading.     Look  into 
common  Lile;  examine  the  purfuits  of  Men;  have 
a  due  relpcd;   for  the  confent  of  the  World  j  and 
you  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  Riches  alone  are 
fufhcient  to  make  a  Nation  flourifhing  and  happy. 
Give  ihein  Riches  and  they  will  make  themfelves 
happy,  without  that  political  Invention,  that  Trick 
of  Stalemen  and  Philofophers,  called  Virtue. 

XI.  EUP II.  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is 
a  Trick  of  Statefmen.    LrS,   It  is.    EVPH. 
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Why  then  do  your  fagacious  Sc6l  betray  and  divulge 
that  Trick  or  Secret  of  State,  which  wife  Men  have 
judged  neceflary  for  the  good  Government  of  the 
World  ?  Lyftcles  befitating,  Crito  made  anfwer. 
That  he  prelumed  it  was  becaufe  their  Se£t,  being 
wifer  than  all  other  wife  Men,  difdained  to  fee  the 
World  governed  by  wrong  Maxims,  and  wou'd  fee 
all  things  on  a  right  bottom.  EV P H,  Thus 
much  is  certain.  If  we  look  into  all  inftitutions 
of  Government,  and  the  political  Writings  of  fucE 
as  have  heretofore  paffed  for  wife  Men,  we  fhall 
find  a  great  regard  for  Virtue.  LTS.  You  fhall 
find  a  Itrong  tin6ture  of  Prejudice :  But,  as  I  faid 
before,  conlulc  the  Multitude  if  you  wou'd  find 
Nature  and  Truth.  EU  P  H.  But  among  Country 
Gentlemen,  and  Farmers,  and  the  better  fort  of 
Tradefmen,  is  not  Virtue  a  reputable  thing?  LTS, 
You  pick  up  Authorities  among  Men  of  low  life 
and  vile  education,  EV P H.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  pay  a  decent  refpe^l  to  the  Authority  of  Mi^ 
nute  Philofophers.  LTS.  And  I  wou'd  fain  know 
whofe  Authority  fhou'd  be  more  conGdered,  than 
that  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  alone  above  Pre- 
judice, and  think  for  themfelves.  EVPH.  How 
doth  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced 
part  of  Mankind  ?  May  not  a  Minute  Philofopher, 
as  well  as  another  Man,  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  leaders  of  his  Se6t  .'*  May  not  an  atheiftical  E- 
ducation  prejudice  towards  Atheifm.*'  What  lliou'd 
hinder  a  Man's  being  prejudiced  againft  Religion, 
as  well  as  for  it  ?  Or  can  you  aflign  any  reafon  why 
an  attachment  toPleafure,  Intereli;,  Vice,  or  Vanity, 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  prejudice  Men  againftVirtue  ? 
LTS.  This  ispleafant?  What  !  Suppofe  thofe  very 
Men  influenced  by  Prejudice,  who  are  always  difpu- 
ting  againil;  it,  whofe  conftant  aim  it  is  to  deted  and 
demolifh  Prejudices  of  all  kinds !  Except  their  own, 
replied  Crito ^  for  you  mult  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot 
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help  thinking  they  have  fome  fmall  Prejudice,  though 
not  in  favour  of  Virtue. 

XII.  I  obfcrvc,  Ly/icles,  that  you  allowed  to  £«- 
fhranor^  the  greater  number  of  happy  People  are  in 
a  State,  the  more  that  State  may  be  Aiid  to  flourilhj 
it  follows  therefore,  That  fuch  methods  as  multi- 
ply Inhabitants  arc  good,  and  luch  as  diminifh  them 
are  bad  for  the  Public.  And  one  wou'd  think  no 
body  need  be  told,  that  the  ftrength  of  a  State  con- 
iilts  more  in  the  number  and  fort  of  People,  than  in 
any  thing  elfe.  But  in  proportion  as  Vice  and  Lu- 
xury, thofe  public  bleflings  encouraged  by  this  Mi- 
nute Philofophy,  prevail  among  us,  fewer  are  dil- 
pofed  to  marry,  too  many  being  diverted  by  Plea- 
lure,  difabled  by  Difeafc,  or  frightned  by  Expence. 
Nor  doth  Vice  only  thin  a  Nation,  but  alio  de- 
bafeth  it  by  a  puny  degenerate  Race.  1  might  add, 
that  it  is  rumous  to  our  Manuhi6lures,  both  as  ic 
makes  labour  dear,  and  thereby  enables  our  more 
frugal  Neighbours  to  underfel  us  j  and  alfo  as  ic 
diverts  the  lower  fort  of  People  from  honell  Cal- 
lings to  wicked  Projects.  If  thefe  and  fuch  conlidera- 
tions  were  taken  into  the  account,  I  believe  it  wou'd 
be  evident  to  any  Man  in  his  fenies,  that  the  imaginary 
benefits  of  Vice  bear  no  proportion  to  the  folid  real 
woes  that  attend  it.  Lyficlcs^  upon  this,  fhook  his  head, 
and  fmiled  at  Crito^  without  vouchlafing  any  other 
anfwer.  After  which,  addrefling  himfelt- to^/<i/)/;r^- 
»or,  There  cannot,  laid  he,  be  a  ilronger  inilanceof 
Prejudice,  than  that  a  Man  iTiou'd  at  this  time  of 
day  pieferve  a  revere  ce  for  that  idol  Virtue,  a  thing 
lo  effedually  expofcd  and  exploded  by  the  moil 
knowing  Men  of  the  age,  who  have  {hewn,  that  a 
Man  is  a  mecr  engine,  play'd  upon  and  driven  about 
by  fenfible  obje6ts  J  and  that  moral  Virtue  is  only  a 
Name,  a  Notion,  a  Chimaern,  an  Enthufiafm,  or  at 
bell  a  Falhion,  uncertain  and  changeable,  like  all  o- 
ther  Falhions.    EV  P  H.  What  do  you  think,  Lyficks^ 
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of  Health;  doth  it  depend  on  Fancy  and  Caprice,  or 
is  it  fomething  real  in  the  bodily  compolition  of  a 
Man?  LTS.  Health  is  fomething  real,  which  re- 
fults  from  the  right  Conftitution  and  Temperature 
of  the  Organs  and  the  Fluids  circulating  through 
them.  EV P H.  This  you  fay  is  health  of  Body. 
L  TS.  It  is.  EVP  H.  And  may  we  not  fuppofe  an 
healthy  conftitution  ot  Soul,  when  the  Notions  are 
right,  the  Judgments  true,  the  Will  regular,  the 
Pailions  and  Appetites  directed  to  their  proper  ob- 
je6ts,  and  confined  within  due  bounds?  This,  in 
regard  to  the  Soul,  feems  what  Health  is  to  the  Bo- 
dy. And  the  Man  whofe  mind  is  fo  conflituted,  is  he 
not  properly  called  virtuous  ?  And  to  produce  this 
healthy  difpofition  in  the  minds  ot  his  Countrymen, 
fhou'd  not  every  good  Man  employ  his  endeavours? 
It  thefe  things  have  any  appearance  ot  Truth, 
as  to  me  they  feem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be  fo  clear 
a  point  that  Virtue  is  a  meer  whim  or  tafhion,  as  you 
are  pleated  to  reprefent  it :  I  mull  own  fomething  un- 
expe6tedly,  after  what  had  been  difcourled  in  laftE- 
vening's  Conference,  which  if  you  wou'd  call  to 
mind,  it  might  perhaps  faveboth  of  us  fome  trouble. 
L  TS,  Wou'd  you  know  the  truth,  Euphranor  ?  I 
muft  own  I  have  quite  torgot  all  your  difcourfe  about 
Virtue,  Duty,  and  all  fuch  Points,  which,  being  ot 
an  airy  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  vanifh^  and  leave 
no  trace  on  a  mind  accuftomed  only  to  receive  Impref- 
(ion  from  Realities. 

XIII.  Having  heard  thefe  words,  Euphranor  look- 
ed  at  O'/Vo  and  me,  and  faid  fmiHng,  I  have  miftaken 
my  part;  it  was  mine  to  learn,  and  his  to  in(lru£t. 
Then  addreffing  himfelf  to  Lyficks,  Deal  fiithfuUy, 
faid  he,  and  let  me  know  whether  the  public  Benefit 
of  Vice  be  in  truth  that  which  makes  you  plead  for 
it?  LTS.  I  love  to  fpeak  frankly  what  I  think. 
Know  then,  that  private  Intereft  is  the  firil  and  prin- 
cipal conlideration  with  Philofophers  of  otif  Sed. 

Now 
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Now  of  nil  Intciclls  Pkafurc  is  that  which  hath  the 
llrongell:  ch.irms,  and  no  Plcaiurcs  like  thoie  which 
are  heightened  and  enlivened  by  licence^      Herein 
conliils  the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Principles) 
that  they  fliew  People  how  to  ierve  their  Country 
by  diverting  thcmfelvesj  caufmg  the  two  ftreams  of 
public  Spirit  and  Self-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the 
lame  channel.     1  have  told  you  already,  that  I  admit 
a  Nation  might  fubiill  by  the  rules  of  Virtue.     But 
^ive  me  leave  to  fay,  it  will  barely  fublill,  in  a  dull 
joylelsinlipid  Itate,  whereas  thclprightly  excefles  of 
vice  infpire  Men  with  joy  :  And  where  Particulars 
rejoice,  the  Public,  which  is  made  up  of  Paniculars, 
mull  dofo  tooj  that  is,  the  Public  mult  be  happy* 
This  I  take  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument.     But  to 
give  you  its  full  force,  and  make  it  as  plain  as  pof- 
fible,  I  will  trace  things  from  their  original.     Hap* 
pinels  is  the  end  to  which  created  beings  naturally 
tend,  but  we  find  that  all  Animals,  whether  Men 
or    Brutes,    do    naturally    and    principally    purfue 
real  Plcafure  of  Senle,   which    is   therefore  to  be 
thought  their  fupreme  Good,  their  true  End  and  Hap- 
pinefs.     It  is  for  this  Men  live,  and  whoever  under- 
llands  Life  mull  allow  that  Man  to  enjoy  the  top  and 
flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick  i'cni'c  of  Pleafure,  and 
withal  Spirit,  Skill,  and  Fortune  ilifficient  to  gratify 
every  appetite  and  every  talle.     Niggards  and  Fools 
will  envy  or  traduce  inch  a  one  becaufc  they  cannot 
equal  him.     Hence,  all  that  fober  trifling  in  difpa- 
ragement  of  what  every  one  wou'd  be  mailer  of  it 
he  cou'd,  a  full  freedom  and  unlimited  fcope  of  Plea- 
fure.    EV P 11.  Let  me  lee  whether  1  undcrfland 
you.     Plcafure  of  Senfe,  you  fay,  is  the  chief  Plea- 
fure.   L rS.    I  do.     EVP H,  And  this  wou'd  be 
cramptanddiminilTicdby  Virtue.     LTS.  It  wou*d. 
EV  PH.  Tell  me,  Lyfidesy  is  Pleafure  then  at  the 
height  when  the    Appetites  are  fatisfied/    LTS. 
There  is  then  only  an  IndQ.lence,  the  lively  fenfe  of 

Pleafure 
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Plealure "being paft.     EV P  H.  It  iTiou'd feem  there- 
fore, that  the  appetites  mull-  be  always  craving  to  pre- 
fcrve Pleafure alive.     LTS.  That  is  our  lenfe  of  the 
matter.     EUP H»  The  Greek  Philofopher  therefore 
was  in  the  right,  who  confidered  the  body  of  a  Man 
of  pleafure  as  a  leaky  VefTcl,  always  filling  and  never 
full.     LTS.  You  may  divert  your  felf  with  Allego- 
ries, if  youpleafe.     But  all  the  while  ours  is  literally 
the  tfue  tafte  of  Nature.    Look  throughout  the  U- 
niverfe,  and  you  iliall  find  Birds  and  Fiihes,  Beafls  and 
Infeds,  all  kinds  of  Animals,  with  which  the  Crea- 
tion fwarms,  conflanily  engaged  by  inftin6t  in  the 
purfuit  of  fenfible  Pleafure.     And  fhall  Man  alone  be 
the  grave  tool  who  thwarts,  and  crolTes,  and  fubdues 
his  appetites,  while  his  fellow-creatures  do  all  molt 
joyfully  and  freely  indulge  them  ?    EU  P  H.  How  ! 
Lyficles  !  I  thought  that  being  governed  by  the  Senfes, 
Appetites,  and  PafHons,  was  the  moll  grievous  Sla- 
very ;  and  that  the  proper  bulinefs  of  Free-thinkers, 
or  Philoiophers,  had  been  to  fet  Men  free  from  the 
power  of  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  Senfualicy.  L  YS. 
You  miftake  the  point.    We  make  Men  relifh  the 
World,  attentive  to  their  Interefts,  lively  and  luxuri" 
ous  in  their  Pleafures,  without  fear  or  rellraint  either 
from  God  or  Man.     We  defpife  thofe   preaching 
Writers,  whoufed  todifturb  or  cramp  the  pleafures 
and  amufements  of  Human  Life.     We  hold,  that  a 
wife  Man  who  meddles  with  bulinefs,  doth  it  alto- 
gether for  his  intereft,  and  refers  his  interell  to  his 
pleafure.    With  us  it  is  a  maxim,  that  a  Man  iTiou'd 
leize  the  moments  as  they  fly.     Without  Love,  and 
Wine,  and  Play,  and  late  hours,  we  hold  Life  noc 
to  be  worth  living.     I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is 
fomethinggrofs  and  ill-bred  in  the  vices  of  mean  Men, 
which  the  genteel  Philofopher  abhors.     C  R  I.  But 
to  cheat,  whore,  betray,   get  drunk,   do  all  thefe 
things  decently,  this  is  true  wifdom,  and  elegance  of 
tafte. 

XIV. 
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XIV.  EV P 11.  Toi  mC,  who  have  been  us'd  to 
anothc  r  way  of"  thinking,  this  new  Philolbphy  I'ccms 
tiifficiikcodigeH:.  I  mult  therefore  beg  leave  to  ex- 
amine its  Principles,  with  the  lame  freedom  that  you 
do thofe  of  other  Seds.  L TS.  Agreed.  EV P H. 
You  fay,  if  Imillake  not,  that  a  wife  Man  purfues 
only  his  private  intercll,  and  that  this  confilh  in  fen- 
fiial  pleafure,  Ibr  proot  whereof  you  appeal  to  Na- 
ture. Is  not  this  what  you  advance?  LTS.  It  is. 
EVPH.  You  conclude  therefore,  that  as  other  Ani- 
mals are  guided  by  natural  inilintl,  Man  too  ought 
to  follow  the didates  of  ienfc  andappciite.  LTS.  I 
do.  EUP  H.  But  in  this,  do  you  not  argue  as  it  Man 
had  only  fenfe  and  appetite  for  his  guides,  on  which 
ilippolition  there  might  be  truth  iii  what  you  fay? 
But  what  if  he  hath  intellcft,  reafon,  a  higher  in- 
ftiuiSt  and  a  nobler  life  F  If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  yoii 
being  Man,  live  like  a  Brute,  is  it  not  the  way  to  be 
defrauded  of  your  true  happinefs?  to  be  mortified 
and  difappointed  ?  Confider  moll  forts  of  Brutes  5 
you  fliall  perhaps  find  them  have  a  greater  fhareot 
Icnfual  happinels  than  Man.  L  TS.  To  our  lorrow 
we  do.  This  hath  maJe  feveral  Gentlemen  of  our 
Se6f;  envy  Brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  Humane 
Kind.  CRI.  It  was  a  coniideration  of  this  fort 
which  infpired  Erutylus^  with  the  laudable  ambition 
of  wilhing  himfelf  afnail,  upon  hearing  of  certain 
particularities  difcovered  in  that  animal  by  a  modern 
Virtuolo.  EVPH.  Tell  me,  Lyjldcs^  if  you  had 
an  incxhauitible  fund  of  gold  and  lilvcr,  fliou'd  you 
envy  another  for  having  a  little  more  copper  than 
you.?  LTS.  Iflrou'dnot.  EUPH.  Are  not  Rea- 
fon, Imagination,  and  Scnfe,  Faculties  differing  in 
kind,  and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another.  LTS, 
I  do  not  deny  it.  EV  P  H.  Their  a6ts  therefore  dif- 
fer in  kind.  LTS.  They  do.  EUPH.  Confequent- 
ly  thepleafures  perfedive  of  thofe  acts  are  alfo  difFe- 
jent.  LTS.  They  are.  EVPH.  You  admit 
therefore  three  forts  of  plcafuie  >  pleafure  of  Reaibn, 

pleafure 
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pleafureof  imaginationjand  pleafure  of  Senfe.  LTS. 
1  do.    EV P hL  And,  as  it  is  reafonable  to  think, 
the  operation  of  the  highefb  and  noblell  faculty  to  be 
attended  with  the  highcll  pleafure,  may  we  not  fup- 
pofe  the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or  filver,  and  the 
latter  only  as  copper  ?  Whence  it  fhou'd  fccm  to  fol- 
low, that   Man  need  not  envy  or  imitate  a  Brute. 
LTS»    And   neverthelefs  there  are  very   ingenious 
Men  who  do.    And  furely  every  one  may  be  allowed 
to  know  what  he  wants,  and  wherein  his  true  happi- 
nefsconfifls.    EV  P  H,  Is  it  not  plain  that  different 
Animals  have  different  pleafures  ?  Take  a  Hog  from 
his  ditch  or  dunghil,  lay  him  on  a  rich  bed,  treat  him 
with  fweet-meats,  and  muiic,    and  perfumes.      All 
thefe  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to  him.     Do 
not  a  Bird,  aBeaft,  aFjih,  amufethemfelves  in  vari- 
ous manners,  infomuch  that  what  is  pleafing  to  one 
maybe  death  to  another?  Is  it  ever  feen  that  one  of 
thefe  Animals  quits  its  own  element  or  way  of  living, 
to  adopt  that  of  another  \  And  lliall  Man  quit  his 
own  Nature  to  imitate  a  Brute?     LTS.  But  Senfe  is 
not  only  natural  to  Brutes ;  is  it  not  alfo  r.atural  to 
Man  ?     EV P  H.  It  is,  but  with  this  difference,  ic 
maketh  the  Whole  of  a  Brute,  but  is  the  loweft  part 
or  faculty  of  a  Humane  Soul.     The  nature  of  any 
thing  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth  dillinguifh  it  from 
other  things,  not  what  it  hath  in  common  with  them.^ 
Do  you  allow  this  to  be  true?  LTS.  Ido.  EVPH. 
And  is  not  Reafon  that  which  makes  the  principal 
difference  between  Man  and  other  Animals  ?     L  TS, 
It  is.     EVP  H.  Reafon  therefore  being  the  princi- 
pal part  of  our  Nature,  whatever  is  moll:  reaionable 
fhou'd  feem  moft  natural  to   Man.    Muft  we  noc 
therefore  think  rational  Pleafures  more  agreeable  to 
HumanKind,  than  thofe  of  Senfe?  Man  and  Bcaft 
having  different  Natures,  feem  to  have  different  Fa- 
culties, different  Enjoyments,  and  different  forts  of 
Happinefs.     You  can  eafily  conceive,  that  the  fort 
pf  Life  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  Mole  or  a 
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Bat,  wou'd  be  a  very  wretched  one  for  an  Eagle.  And 
may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  happinefs  of  a 
Brute  can  never  conftitutc  the  true  happinefs  of  a 
Man?  A  Beaft,  without  Refledion  or  Remorie, 
without  Forefight  or  Appetite  of  Immortality, 
without  notion  of  Vice  or  Virtue,  or  Order,  or  Rea- 
fon,  or  Knowledge !  What  motive,  what  grounds 
can  there  be  for  bringing  down  Man,  in  whom  are 
all  thefe  things,  to  a  level  with  fuch  a  creature  ?  What 
merit,  what  ambition  in  the  Minute  Philofopher  to 
make  fuch  an  Animal  a  guide  or  rule  for  Humane 
Life  ? 

XV.  LYS»  Itisflrange,  Euphranor^  thT^tont'^ho 
admits  freedom  of  thought  as  you  do,  fhou'd  yet  be 
fuch  a  flave  to  prejudice.     You  flill  talk  of  order  and 
virtue,  as  of  real  things,  as  if  our  Philofophers  had 
never  demonftrated,  that  they  have  no  foundation  in 
Nature,  and  are  only  the  efFefts  of  Education.     I 
know,  fiid  Crito^  how  the  Mmute  Philofophers  arc 
accuftomed  todemonflrate  this  point.     They  confi- 
derthe  animal  nature  of  Man,  orManfo  far  forth  as 
he  is  animal  >  and  it  mull  be  owned  that  conlidered 
in  that  light,  he  hath  no  fenfc  of  Duty,  no  notion  of 
Virtue.     He  therefore,  wholTiou'd  look  for  Virtue 
among  nicer  animals,  or  Human  Kind  as  fuch,  wou'd 
look  in  the  wrong  place.    But  that  Philofopher  who 
is  attentive  only  to  the  animal  part  of  his  Being,  and 
rairctli  his  Theorys  from  the  very  dregs  of  our  Spe- 
cies, might  probably  upon  lecond  thoughts  find  him- 
felf  miilaken.     Look  you,   Crito^  (aid  Lyjicks^  my 
argument  is  with  Eujibfanor  to  whom  addreiling  his 
dircourfe  3  I  oblerve,  fiid  he,  th.u  youlland  much 
upon  the  dignity  of  Humane  Nature.    This  thing 
of  dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends 
on  other  notions  old  and  ftale,  and  worn-out,  fuch  as 
an  immaterial  Spirit,  andaRay  derived  from  the  Di- 
vinity.    Butintheledays  Men  ot  Senfe  make  a  jeft 
of  all  this  Grandeur  and  Dignity  -,  and  many  there 
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are  wou'd  gladly  exchange  their  ihare  of  it  for  the  re- 
pofe  and  freedom,  and  fenfuality  of  a  Brute.  But 
coinparifons  are  odious :  waving  therefore  all  inquiry 
concerning  the  refpe<5t:ive  excellencies  ot  Man  and' 
Bead,  and  whether  it  is  beneath  a  Man  to  follow  or 
imitate  Brute  Animals,  in  judging  ot  the  chief  good 
and  condu6t  of  Life  and  Manners,  I  fhall  be  content 
to  appeal  to  the  Authority  of  Men  themfelves,  for 
the  truth  of  my  notions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into 
the  World,  and  ask  the  common  run  of  Alen,  whe- 
ther pleafure  of  Senfe  be  not  the  only  true,  folid,  fub- 
ilantial  good  of  their  kind?  EV P H.  But  might 
not  the  fame  vulgar  fort  of  Men  prefer  a  piece  o£ 
Sign-poit  Painting  to  one  of  Rapbaers^  or  a  Grub-- 
fireet  Ballad  to  an  Ode  of  Horace  ?  Is  there  not  a  real 
difference  between  good  and  bad  Writing  ?  L  TS. 
There  is.  EVP  H.K  nd  yet  you  will  allow  r  here  mufl 
be  a  maturity  and  improvement  of  underlfanding  to 
difcern  this  difference,  which  doth  not  make  it  there- 
fore lefs  real.  LTS,  I  will.  EV  P  H.  m  the  fame 
manner  what  fhou'd  hinder,  but  there  may  be  in  na- 
ture a  true  difference  between  Vice  and  Virtue,  al- 
though it  require  forae  degree  of  reflexion  and  iudg« 
ment  to  oblerve  it  ?  In  order  to  know  whether  a 
thing  be  agreeable  to  the  rational  nature  of  Man,  ic 
feems  one  fhou'd  rather  obferve  and  confult  thofe 
who  have  moftemploy'd  or  improved  their  Reafon. 
L  TS,  Well,  I  fhall  not  infill  on  confulting  the  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind.  From  the  ignorant  and  grofs 
Vulgar,  I  might  my  felf  appeal  in  many  cafes  to  Men 
of  rank  and  fafhion.  EV  P  H.  They  are  a  fort  of 
Men  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  much  of  by  my 
own  Obiervation.  But  I  remember  a  remark  of  u4ri' 
flotle^  who  was  himfelf  a  Courtier  and  knew  them 
well.    '  Virtue,  faith  he,  *  and  good  Scnfe  are  noc 


*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  19,  c.  6. 
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*  the  property  of  high  Birth  or  a  great  Eftare.     Nor 

*  if  they  who  poflefs  thefe  advantages,   wanting  a 

*  taftc  for  rational  pleafures,  betake  themlHves  to 

*  thofe  of  Senfe  ;  ought  we  therefore  to  efteem  them 

*  eHgible,  any  more  than  we  ihou'd  the  toys  and  paf- 

*  times  ot  Children,  becaufe  they  feem  fo  to  them  ?* 
And  indeed  one  may  be  allowed  to  queftion,  whether 
the  trueft  ellimate  of  things  was  to  be  expected  from 
a  mind  intoxicated  with  Luxury,  and  dazzled  with 
the  fplendor  of  high  living. 

CMm  (iupet  infants  aciesfuJgoribus^  (^  cunt 

^cdiriis  faJJis  animus  meliora  recufat,  Hor. 

CritG  tipon  this  obferved,  that  he  knew  an  Englijh 
Nobleman  who  in  the  prime  of  Life  profefleth  a  li- 
beral art,  andisthefirft  Manof  his  profeilion  in  the 
World  J  and  that  he  was  very  fure,  he  had  more 
plcafurc  from  the  excrcife  of  that  elegant  art,  than 
from  any  fenfual  enjoyment  within  the  power  of  one 
of  thelargell  fortunes,  and  moll  bountiful  Spirits  in 
Great  Britain. 

XVL  LTS.  But  why  need  we  have  recourfe  to 
the  judgment  ot  other  Men  in  fo  plain  a  cafe"*  lap- 
peal  to  your  own  breafl,  confiilt  that,  and  then  fay 
if  fenlible  pleafure  be  not  the  chief  good  of  Man. 
EV P H.  I,  tormv  part,  have  often  thought  thofe 
pleafureswhich  are  higheil  in  the  efteem  of  lenfualiits, 
fo  far  from  being  the  chiefell  good,  that  it  feemed 
doubtful  upon  the  whole,  whether  they  were  any 
good  at  all,  any  more  than  the  mcer  removal  of  pain. 
Are  not  our  wants  and  appetites  uneafy?  LTS*  They 
are.  EU P II.  Doth  not  fenfual  pleafure conflft  in 
fatisfying  them ?  LTS.  It  doth.  EV P H.  Buc 
the  cravings  arc  tedious,  the  fatisfa6tion  momentary. 
Is  it  not  fo?  LTS.  It  is,  but  what  then?  EV  P  H. 
Why  then  it  fhou'd  feem  that  fenfual  pleafure  is  but 
ailiort  deliverance  from  long  pain.    A  long  avenue 

ot 
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of  uneafinefs  leads  to  a  point  ot  pleafure,  which  ends 
in  difgufl:  or  remorfe.  CRL  And  he  who  purfues 
this  igni i  fatuus  imagines  himfelf  a  Philofopher  and 
Free-thinker.  L  I'S.  Pedants  are  governed  by  words 
and  notions,  while  the  wifer  J\len  of  pleafure  follow 
Fu6t,  Nature  and  Senfe.  CRI.  But  what  it  notion- 
al pleafures  iTiould  in  fav5l  prove  the  moil  real  and  lad- 
ing'^ Pure  pleafures  of  Reafon  and  Imagination  nei- 
ther hurt  the  health,  nor  wafte  the  fortune,  nor  gall 
the  confcience.  By  them  the  mind  is  long  entertain- 
ed without  loathing  or  fatiety.  On  the  other  hand  a 
notion  (which  with  you  itfeems  palTeth  ^or  nothing) 
often  embitters  the  mod  lively  fenfual  pleafures,which 
at  bottom  will  be  found  alfo  to  depend  upon  notion 
more  than  perhaps  you  imagine,  it  being  a  vulgar 
remark,  that  thofe  things  are  more  enjoyed  by  hope 
and  foretafte  of  the  Soul  than  by  pofleflion.  Thus 
much  is  yielded,  that  the  a6lual  enjoyment  is  very 
fhort,  and  the  alternative  of  Appetite  and  Difgufl: 
longaswellas  uneafy.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
fhould  feem  thofe  Gentlemen,  who  are  called  Men  of 
pleafure  from  their  eager  purfuit  ot  it,  do  in  reality 
with  great  expence  of  fortune,  eafe,  and  health  pur- 
chafe  pain.  L  TS.  You  may  ipin  out  plaufiblc  Ar- 
guments, but  will  after  all  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
convince  me  that  fo  many  ingenious  Men  iTiou'd  noc 
be  able  to  diftinguifti  between  things  fo  diredly  op- 
pofite  as  pain  and  plealure.  How  is  it  poflible  to  ac- 
count for  this  ?  CR  I.  1  believe  a  realon  may  be  af- 
figned  for  it,  but  to  Men  of  pleafure  no  truth  is  fo  pa- 
latable as  a  fable.  Jova  once  upon  a  time  having  or- 
dered, that  pleafure  and  pain  fhou'd  be  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  in  every  dofe  of  Humane  Life,  upon  a 
complaint,  that  fome  Men  endeavoured  to  feparatc 
what  he  had  joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  fhare 
of  the  fwcet,  wou'd  leave  all  the  four  for  others,  com- 
manded J^^r^^ry  to  put  a  (top  to  this  evil,  by  fixing 
on  each  Delinquent  a  pair  of  invifible  Spe6tacles» 
which  fhou'd  change  the  appearance  of  things,  mak- 
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ing  pain  look  like  pleafure,  and  pleafure  like  paint 
labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation  like  labour. 
From  that  time  the  Men  of  Pleafure  are  eternally  mi- 
Itaking  and  repenting.  L  TS,  If  your  Doctrine  takes 
place  1  wou'd  fain  know  what  can  be  the  advantage 
of  a  great  fortune,  which  all  mankind  fo  eagerly 
purfue  ?  C  R  I.  It  is  a  common  Hiying  with  Eiicrates% 
Th'M  a  great  fortune  is  an  edged  tooli  which  a  hundred 
may  come  at,  for  one  who  knows  how  to  ufe  it,  fo 
much  cider  is  the  art  of  getting  than  that  of  fpend- 
ing.  What  its  advantage  is  I  will  not  fay,  but  I  will 
venture  to  declare  what  it  is  not.  I  am  fure  that 
where  abundance  excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  pre- 
vents appetite,  there  is  not  the  quickeil  fenfe  of  thofe 
plealures  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  in  which  the 
Footman  hath  often  a  greater  iTiare  than  his  Lord, 
who  cannot  enlarge  his  Ston^ach  in  proportion  to 
his  Eitate. 

XVII.  Reafonable  and  well-educated  Men  of  all 
Ranks  have,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  fame  amufe- 
ments,  notwithltanding  the  difference  of  their  for^- 
tunes:  But  thofe  who  are  particularly  diftinguifhed 
as  Men  of  pleafure  feem  to  poflefs  it  in  a  very  fmall 
degree.  EU P FL  I  have  heard  that  among  Perfons 
of  that  charafter,  a  game  of  Cards  is  ellcemed  a  chief 
divcifion,  LTS.  VVithout  Cards  there  cou'd  be  no 
living  for  People  of  tafliion.  it  is  the  mofl  delight- 
ful way  of  pafling  an  Evening  when  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  are  got  together,  who  wou'd  otherwife  beat 
alofs  whattofay  ordo  with  tbcmfelves.  But  a  pack 
of  Cards  is  fo  engaging,  that  it  doth  not  only  em- 
ploy them  when  they  are  met,  but  ferves  to  draw 
them  together.  Quadrille  gives  them  pleafure  in 
profpe6l  during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day,  they  re- 
flcfl:  on  it  with  delight,  and  it  furnifhes  difcourfe 
when  it  is  over.  C  R  I.  One  wou'd  be  apt  to  fufpe6t 
theie  People  of  condition  pafs  their  time  but  heavily, 
ijind  are  but  little  the  better  for  their  fortunes,  whofc 
•  chief 
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chief  amufcment  is  a  thing  in  the  power  of  every  Por- 
ter or  Footman,  who  is  as  well  qualified  to  receive 
pleafure  from  Cards  as  a  Peer.  I  can  eafily  conceive 
that  when  People  of  a  certain  turn  are  got  together, 
they  fhou'd  prefer  doing  any  thing  to  the  emui  of 
their  own  converfation  j  but  it  is  not  eafily  to  con- 
ceive there  is  any  great  plealure  in  this.  What  a  Card- 
table  can  afford  requires  neither  parts  nor  fortune  to 
judge  of.  LTS,  Play  is  a  ferious  amufement  that 
comes  to  the  relief  of  a  Man  of  pleafure,  after  the 
more  lively  and  affecting  enjoyments  of  Senfe.  It 
kills  time  beyond  any  thing,  and  is  a  mofb  admirable 
Anodyne  to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might 
otherwife  prey  upon  the  mind.  CRI.  \  can  eafily 
comprehend,  that  no  Man  upon  Earth  ought  to  prize 
Anodynes  for  the  Spleen,  more  than  a  Man  of  tafhi- 
on  and  pleafure.  An  ancient  Sage  fpeaking  of  one  ot 
that  character,  faith  he  is  made  wretched  by  difap- 

pointmentS    and   appetites,    Auxerrai  a-jroTuyxavwi/  kxI  i-in^vy.m. 

And  if  this  was  true  of  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  the 
Sun,  and  had  lo  much  Spirit,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is 
ftiU  more  fo  of  our  modern  Englijh.  Something  there 
is  in  our  climate  and  complexion,  that  makes  idlenefs 
no  where  fo  much  its  own  punifhment  as  in  England^ 
where  an  uneducated  fine  Gentleman  pays  for  his  mo- 
mentary pleafures,  with  long  and  cruel  intervals  o£ 
Spleen  5  for  relief  of  which  he  is  driven  into  fenlual 
excefTes,  that  produce  a  proportionable  depreflion  of 
Spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater  want  of  plea- 
fures, fo  it  lefTens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  There 
isacafl  of  Thought  in  the  Complexion  of  an  Eng" 
lijhman^  which  renders  him  the  mofi  unfuccefsful 
Rake  in  the  W  orld.  He  is  (as  Ari(lotle  exprefTeth  it  j 
at  variance  with  himfelf.  He  is  neither  Brute  enough, 
to  enjoy  his  appetites,  nor  Man  enough  to  govern 
them.  He  knows  and  feels  that  what  hepurfuesis 
not  his  true  good,  his  reflexion  ferving  only  to  fhew 
him  that  miferv  which  his  habitual  lloth  and  indo-' 
lence  will  not  fuffer  him  to  remedy.  At  length  being 
F  ^  growa. 
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grown  odious  to  himfdf,  and  abhorring  his  own  Com- 
pany, he  runs  into   every  idle  AflTcmbly,  not  from 
the  hopes  of  pleafure,  bucmeeily  to  refpitc  the  pain 
of  his  own  mind.     Lilll j1"s  and  uneafy  at  the  prelent, 
he  hath  no  dehglit  in  reBcfling  on  what  is  pail,  or  in 
the  prolpect  of  any  thing  to  come.     This  Man  of 
pleafure,  when  alter  a  wretched  Scene  of  vanity  and 
woe  his  animal  nature  is  worn  to  the  Stumps,  wiflies 
jmd  dreads  Death  by  turns,  and  is  fick  of  living, 
without  having  ever  tried  or  knov/n  the  true  life  of 
Man.     EUPH.  It  is  well  this  fort  of  Life,  which 
is  of  fo  little  benefit  to  the  ow^ier,  conduceth  fo  much 
to  that  of  the  Public.     But  pray  tell  me,  do  thefe 
Gentlemen  fet  up  for  Minute  Philofophers?     CRI. 
That  Scd:  you  muft  know  contains  two  iorts  of  Phi- 
lofophers, the  wet  and  the  dry.    Thofe  I  have  been 
defcribing  are  of  the  former  kind.     They  differ  ra- 
ther in  Practice  than  in  Theory.     As  an  older,  graver 
orduller  Man  from  one  thut  is  younger,  and  more  ca- 
pable or  fond  ot  pleafure.     The  dry  Philofopher  paf- 
leth  his  time  but  drily.     He  has  the  honour  of  pimp- 
ing for  the  Vices  of  more  Iprightly  Men,  who  in  re- 
turn offer  fome  fmall  incenle  to  his  Vanity.    Upon 
this  encouragement,  and  to  make  his  own  mind  eafy 
"when  it  is  paft  being  pleafed,  he  employs  himfelf  in 
juflifying  thofe  excefles  he  cannot  partake  in.    But 
to  return  to  your  queilion,  thofe  miferablc  Folk  are 
mighty  Men  for  the  Minute  Philofophy .     E  V  P  H, 
What  hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  their 
lives  ?  C  R  L  Their  not  being  perluaded  of  the  Truth 
of  what  they  profefs.     Sonic  mdec-d  in  a  fit  of  defpair 
do  now  and  then  hy  violent  hands  on  themfelves. 
And  as  the  Minute  Philofophy  prevails,  we  daily  fee 
more  examples  of  Suicide.     But  they  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  tjjofe  who  wou'd  put  an  end  to  their  lives  if 
they  durfl.     My  friend  C/inias^  who  had  been  one  of 
them,  and  a  Philofopher  of  rank,  let  me  into  the  fe- 
cret  Hillory  of  their  doubts  and  fears  and  irrefolute 
^'efolutions  of  making  away  with  themfelves,  which 
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lafl  he  aflures  me  is  a  frequent  topic  with  Men  of 
pleafure,  when  they  have  drunk  themfelves  into  a 
little  Spirit.    It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical  va- 
lour, the  renowned    Philofopher  Hermocrates   fhot 
himielf  through  the   head.     The  ilime  thing  hath 
lincebeenprad:i(ed  by  feveral  others  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  their  friends.     Splenetic,  worried,  and  frigh- 
tened out  ot  their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom, 
with  the  fame  courage  as  a  Bird  runs  into  the  mouih 
of-  a  Rattle  Snake,  noi  becauie  they  are  bold  to  die, 
but  becaufe  they  are  afraid  to  live.    Clinias  endeavour- 
ed to  fortify  his  irreligion,  by  the  difcourfe  and  opini- 
on of  other  Minute  Philofopher^^,  who  were  mutu- 
ally ftrengthened  in  their  own  unbelief  by  his.    After 
this  manner,  authority  working  in  a  circle,  they  en- 
deavoured to  atheize  one  another.    But  though  he 
pretended  even  to  a  demonftration  againft  the  Being 
of  a  God,  yet  he  cou'd  not  inwardly  conquer  his  own 
Belief.     He  fell  lick,  and  acknowledged  this  truth, 
is  now  a  fober  Man  and  a  good  Chriitian  ;  owns  he 
was  never  lo  happy  as  fince  he  became  fuch,  nor  (o 
wretched  as  while  he  was  a  Minute  Philofopher.  And 
he  who  has  tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a 
proper  judge  of  both.     LTS.  Truly  a  fine  account 
of  the  brighteil  andbraveft  lV!en  of  the  Age.     CRT. 
Bright  and  brave  are  fine  attributes.     But  our  Curate 
is  of  opinion,  that  all  your  Free-thinking  Rakes  arc 
either  Fools  or  Cowards.     Thus  he  argues ;  if  fuch  a 
Man  doth  not  fee  his  true  Intereff,  he  wants  Senfe,  if 
he  doth  but  darenot  purfueit,  he  wants  Courage.  In 
this  manner  from  the  defe6b  of  Senfe  and  Courage, 
he  deduceth  that  whole  Species  ot  Men,  who  are  lo 
apt  to  value  themfelves   upon  both  thofe  qualities. 
LTS,  As  for  their  Courage  they  are   at  all  times 
ready  to  give  proof  of  it ;  and  for  their  underftand- 
ing,  thanks  to  nature,  it  is  of  a  fize  not  to  be  meafur- 
ed  by  Country  Parfons. 

XVIII.  EVPIL 
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XVIir.  EVP  H  But  6'(j^;77;^cj,  who  was  no  Coun. 
try  Paiion,  Tulpedlcd  your  Men  ot  plealure  were  fuch 
through  ignorance.  LTS.  Ignorance  of  what? 
EV  P  H.  Of  the  art  of  computing.  Jt  was  his  opi- 
nion that  Rakes  cannot  reckon  *.  And  that  for 
Avant  of  this  skill  they  make  wrong  judgments  about 
pleafure,  on  the  right  choice  of  which  their  happi- 
nefs  depends.  L  TS.  I  do  not  underlland  you. 
EV P  H.  Do  you  grant  that  Senfe  perceiveth  only 
fenfiblc things?  LTS,  1  do.  EU P H,  Senfe  per- 
ceiveth only  things  prefent.  L  TS.  This  too  I  grant, 
EUPH.  Future  pleafures,  therefore,  and  pleafures 
of  the  underllanding,  are  not  to  be  judged  ot  by  ac- 
tual Senfe.  LTS.  They  are  not.  EV  P  H.  Thofc 
therefore  who  judge  of  pleafure  by  Senle,  may  find 
themlelves  millaken  at  the  foot  of  the  account. 

■}"  Ckm  lapidofa  chiragra 
Contudit  articulos  veteris  ramalia  fagi. 
Turn  crajfos  transiffe  dies  lucemque  palujlrem^ 
Et  ftbi  jamferi  'uitam  inge'muere  reli5iam. 

To  make  a  right  computation,  fhoii'd  you  not  con- 
fider  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  kinds  oF  Pleafure,  ta- 
king into  your  account  the  future  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fenr,  and  rating  them  all  according  to  their  true  va- 
lue ?  C  RI.  The  Epicureans  themlelves  allowed, 
that  Pleafure  which  procures  a  greater  Pain,  or  hin- 
ders a  greater  Pleafure,  fhou'd  be  regarded  as  a  Pain  j 
and,  that  Pain  which  procures  a  greater  Pleafure,  or 
prevents  a  greater  Pain,  is  to  be  accounted  aPlealure. 
In  order  therefore  to  make  a  true  eilimate  of  Plea- 
fure, the  great  fpring  ot  a6tion,  and  that  from 
whence  the  conduft  of  Life  takes  its  bias,  we  ought 
to  compute  intellediual  Pleafures  and  future  Pleafures, 


Plato  in  prot.ig.        f  Peifius,  Sat.  j. 
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as  well  as  prefciu  and  lenfible:  We  ought  to  make 
allowance  in  the  valuation  of  each  particular  Plea- 
fure,  for  all  the  Pains  and  Evils,  for  all  the  Difguft, 
Remorfe,  and  Shame  that  attend  it :  We  ought  to 
regard  both  kind  and  quantity,  the  fincerity,  the  in- 
tenfenefs,  and  the  duration  of  Pleafures.  EV P H^ 
And  all  thefe  points  duly  confidered,  will  not  Socrates 
feemtohavehadreafonot  his  fide,  when  bethought 
ignorance  made  Rakes,  and  particularly  their  being 
ignorant  of  what  he  calls  the  Science  of  more  and 
lefs,  greater  and  fmaller,  equality  and  comparifon, 
that  is  to  fay  of  the  art  of  Computing  ?  L  TS.  All 
this  difcourfe  leems  notional.  For  real  abilities  of  e- 
very  kind  it  is  well  known  we  have  the  brightefl  Men 
of  the  age  among  us.  But  all  thofe  who  know  the 
World  do  calculate  that  what  you  call  a  good  Chri- 
llian,  who  hath  neither  a  large  Conlciencc,  nor  un- 
prejudiced Mind,  mull  be  unfit  for  the  affairs  of  it. 
Thus  you  fee,  while  you  compute  your  felves  out  ot 
pleafure,  others  compute  you  out  of  bufinefs.  What 
then  are  you  good  for  with  all  your  computation  ? 
EV  P  H,  I  have  all  imaginable  relpe6t  for  the  abilities 
of  Free-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was,  their  parts 
might  be  too  lively  for  fuch  flow  talents  as  Forecall 
and  Computation,  the  gifts  of  ordinary  Men. 

XIX.  Civ/.  I  cannot  make  them  the  fame  com- 
pliment that  Euphranor  doQS.  For  though  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  characterize  the  whole  Se(5t,  yet  thus 
much  I  may  truly  affirm,  Thar  thofe  who  have  fallen 
in  my  way  have  been  moftly  raw  Men  oi:  pleafure, 
old  Sharpers  in  bufineis,  or  a  third  fort  of  lazy  Scio- 
liils,  who  are  neither  Men  of  bufinefs,  nor  Men  of 
(peculation,  but  fet  up  forjudges  or  critics  in  all 
kinds,  without  having  made  a  progrefsinany.  Thefe, 
among  Men  of  thcW  orld  pafs  for  profoundTheorifts, 
and  among  fpeculative  Men  wou'd  feem  to  know  the 
World}  a  conceitedrace,  equally  ufclefs  to  the  affairs 
and  ftudies  of  Mankind.    Such  as  thelcj  for  the  mofl; 

partj 
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parr,  ieemtobe  Sc(51:aries  of  the  Minute  Philofophy. 
I  will  not  deny  that  now  and  then  you  may  meet  with 
a  Man  of  eufy  manners,  that,  without  thofe  faults 
and  afFcdations,  is  carried  into  the  party  by  the  mecr 
itrcam  of  Education,  Faihion,  or  Company  j  all 
which  do  in  this  age  prejudice  Men  againft  Religion, 
even  thofc  who  mechanically  rail  at  Prejudice.  I 
mull  not  forget  that  the  Minute  Philofophers  have 
alio  a  llrong  party  among  the  Beaux  and  fine  Ladies, 
and,  as  affectations  out  of  character  are  often  the 
ftrongeff,  there  is  nothing  fo  dogmatical  and  incon- 
vincibleasoneof  thefe  fine  things,  when  it  fets  up 
for  Free-thinking.  But,  be  thefe  profelTors  of  the 
Scd:  never  lb  dogmatical,  their  authority  mull  needs 
be  (mall  with  Men  ot  lenle  :  For  who  wou'd  choofc 
for  his  guide  in  the  fearch  for  Truth,  a  Man  whofe 
Thoughts  and  Time  arc  taken  up  with  Drefs,  Vifits, 
and  Diverfions?  Or  whofe  Education  hath  been  be- 
hind a  Counter,  or  in  an  Office  ?  Or  whofe  Specu- 
lations have  been  employed  on  the  forms  of  bufi- 
nefs,  who  arc  only  well  read  in  the  ways  and  com- 
merce of  Mankind,  in  ftock-jobbing,  purloining, 
fupplanting,  bribing .'  Or  wou'd  any  Man  in  his  fenles 
give  a  fig  for  Meditations  and  Dilcoveries  made  over 
a  bottle  ?  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  inllead  of 
Thought,  Books,  and  Study,  moll  Free-thinkers 
arc  the  Profelyrcs  of  a  drinking  Club.  Their  Prin- 
ciples are  often  lettled,  and  decifions  on  the  deepeft 
Points  made,  when  they  are  not  fit  to  make  a  bargain. 
LTS.  You  forget  our  Writers,  Crito.  They  make 
a  world  of  Profelytes.  CR  I.  So  wou'd  worfe  Wri- 
ters in  fuch  a  caufe.  Alas  I  how  few  read  !  and  of 
theic,  how  few  are  able  to  judge  ?  How  many  willi 
your  notions  true  ?  How  many  had  rather  be  diver- 
ted than  inltru6ted  ?  How  many  are  convinced  by 
a  title  ?  I  may  allow  your  reafons  to  be  effectual, 
without  allowing  them  to  be  good.  Arguments,  in 
themfelves  of  fmall  weight,  have  great  eiFed,  when 

they 
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they  are  recommended  by  a  miftakcn  interefl,  when 
they  are  pleaded  for  by  paffion,  when  they  are  coun- 
tenanced by  the  humour  of  the  agej  and  above  all, 
with  fome  Ibrt  of  Men,  when  they  are  againll  Law, 
Government,  and  eftablilTied  Opinions,  things 
which,  as  a  wife  or  good  Man  wou'd  not  depart  from 
without  clear  evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad  Man  will 
afFe6t  to  difparage  on  the  flighted  Grounds.  LTS. 
And  yet  the  arguments  of  our  Philofophers  alarm. 
C  RI.  The  force  of  their  reafoning  is  not  what  a- 
larms,  their  contempt  of  Laws  and  Government  is 
alarming,  their  application  to  the  young  and  igno- 
rant is  dangerous.  hV  P  H.  But  without  difputing 
or  difpavaging  their  talent  at  Ratiocination,  it  fecms 
very  pofHble  their  fuccefs  might  not  be  owing  to  that 
alone.  May  it  not  in  fome  meafure  be  afcribed  to  the 
defe6ls  of  others,  as  well  as  to  their  own  perfe6lions  ? 
My  friend  Eucrates  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  Church 
wou'd  thrive  and  flourifh  beyond  all  oppofition,  if 
fome  certain  perfons  minded  Piety  more  than  Politics, 
Pra6tics  than  Polemics,  Fundamentals  than  Conlcc- 
taries,  Subftance  than  Circumftance,  Things  than 
Notions,  and  Notions  than  Words.  LTS.  Wluit- 
ever  may  be  the  caule,  the  effects  are  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  And  when  a  confidering  Man  obferves  that 
our  Notions  do,  in  this  molt  learned  and  knowing 
age,  fpread  and  multiply,  in  oppoficion  to  eftabliih- 
ed  Laws,  and  every  day  gain  ground  againft  a  body  fo 
numerous,  fo  learned,  fo  wellfupported,  protcdled, 
encouraged  for  the  fervice  and  defence  o^  Religion  : 
I  fay,  when  a  Man  obferves  and  confiders  all  this,  he 
will  be  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  the  force  of  Truth,  and 
the  merits  of  our  caufej  which,  had  it  been  lup- 
ported  with  the  revenues  and  eflablifhments  of  the 
Church  and  Univerfities,  you  may  guefs  what  a  fi- 
gure it  wou'd  make,  by  the  figure  that  it  makes 
without  them.  EV  P  H.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
that  the  learned  profeffbrs  of  your  Sect  do  not  meet 
with  the  encouragement  they  deferve.    LTS,  All  in 

due 
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due  time.    People  begin  to  open  their  eyes.    It  is 

not  impoilible  but  thofe  revenues  that  in  ignorant 
times  were  applied  to  a  wrongufe,  may  hereafter  in 
a  more  enlightned  age,  be  applied  to  a  better.  CRT. 
But  why  proteflors  and  encouragement  for  what 
needs  no  teaching?  An  acquaintance  ot  mine  has  a 
moll  ingenious  Footman  that  can  neither  write  nor 
read,  who  learned  your  whole  Syitem  in  half  an 
hour,  he  knows  when  and  how  to  nod,  {hake  his 
head,  fmile,  and  give  a  hint  as  well  as  the  ableil  Scep- 
tic, andisin  h6l  a  very  MinutePhilofopher.  LTS. 
Pardon  me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn  religious  Preju- 
dices, and  requires  a  Itrong  head.  C  R  I.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  might  have  been  once  upon  a  time. 
But  in  theprelent  laudable  education,  Ikiiowfeve- 
ral  who  have  been  imbued  with  no  religious  notions 
at  all  ;  and  others  who  have  had  them  fo  very  llighCi 
that  they  rubbed  off  without  the  leall  pains. 

XX.  Panope^  young  and  beautiful,  under  the  care 
of  her  Aunt,  an  admirer  of  the  Minute  Philofophy, 
was  kept  from  learning  the  Principles  of  Religion, 
that  fhc  might  not  be  accuftomed  to  believe  with- 
out a  reafon,  nor  alTent  to  what  Ihe  did  not  compre- 
hend. Panope  was  not  indeed  prejudiced  with  reli- 
gious notions,  but  got  a  notion  of  Intriguing,  and  a 
notion  of  Play,  which  ruined  her  reputation  by  four- 
teen, and  her  fortune  by  four  and  twenty.  1  have 
often  rcflefted  on  the  different  fate  of  two  Brothers  in 
my  neighbourhood.  Cleon  the  elder  being  defigned 
an  accomplifh'd  Gentleman,  was  fent  to  town,  had 
the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  a  great  School :  What 
Religion  he  learned  there  was  foon  unlearned  in  a  cer- 
tain celebrated  Society,  which,  till  we  have  a  better, 
may  pals  for  a  nurl'ery  of  Minute  Philolophers.  Cleon 
dreffed  well,  cou'd  cheat  at  cards,  had  a  nice  palate, 
underiluod  the  myllery  of  the  Die,  was  a  mighty 
Man  intheMinuce  Philofophy.  And  having  fhined 
a  few  years  in  thefe  accomplilliments,  he  died  before 

thirty^ 
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thirty,  childlefs,  and  rotten,  expre{Hng  the  utmoft 
indignation  that  he  cou'd  not  out-live  that  old  dog  his 
Father  5  who,  having  a  great  notion  of  pohte  man- 
ners, and  knowledge  ot  the  World,  had  purchafed 
them  to  his  favourite  Son,  with  much  expence,  buc 
had  been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of  C/:7^r^/»/''o;^, 
the  younger  Son,  who  was  brought  up  at  a  Country- 
School,  and  entered  a  Commoner  in  the  Univerfity, 
where  he  qualified  himfelt  for  a  Parfonage  in  his  Fa- 
ther's gift,  which  he  is  now  pofTefTed  of,  togefher 
with  the  Eftate  ot  the  Family,  and  a  nUi;}erous  Qff- 
fpring.  LTS.  A  pack  of  unpoiilh'dcubbs,  I  war- 
rant. CRI.  Lefs  poliilied,  perhaps,  but  more 
found,  more  honeil,  and  more  ufeful  than  many  who 
pafs  for  fine  Gentlemen.  Crates^  a  worthyjulliceof 
the  Peace  in  this  County,  having  had  a  Sonmilcarry 
at  London,  by  the  converiation  of-  a  Minute  Philofo- 
pher,  ufed  to  fay  with  a  great  air  of  complaint.  If  a 
Man  Ipoils  my  Corn,  or  hurts  my  Cattle,  I  have  a  re- 
medy againft  him  -,  but  if  he  fpoils  myChildren,  I  have 
none.  L  TS.  I  warrant  you,  he  was  for  penal  me- 
thods 'y  he  wou'd  have  had  a  Law  to  perfecute  tender 
Confciences.  CRI.  The  tender  Confcience  of  a 
Minute  Philofopher !  He  who  tutored  the  Son  of 
Crates,  foon  after  did  juftice  on  himfelf.  For  he 
t2iughx,  Lycidas,  a  modell  young  Man,  the  Principles 
of  his  Seft.  Lycidas,  in  return,  debauched  his  Daugh- 
ter, an  only  child,  upon  which,  Charmides'th^iwus 
the  Minute  Philofopher's  Name)  hanged  himfelt. 
0\i\BubaUonm  the  City  is  carking,  and  Itarving,  and 
cheating,  that  his  Son  may  drink  and  game,  keep 
Miftrefles,  Hounds,  and  Horfes,  and  die  in  a  Jail. 
Bubalion  neverthelefs  thinks  himfelf  wife,  and  paiTeth 
for  one  that  minds  the  main  chance.  He  is  a  Minute 
Philofopher,  which  learning  he  acquired  behind  the 
counter,  from  the  works  of  Prodkus  and  Tryphon. 
This  (zme  Buifalion  WAS  one  night  at  fupper,  talking 
againft  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  with  two  or 
three  grave  Citizens,  one  of  whom  the  next  day  de- 
clared 
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clarcd  himfelf  bankrupt,  with  five  thoufand  Pound 
of  Bubalion's  in  his  hands,  and  the  night  following  he 
received  a  note  tVom  a  Servant,  who  had  during  his 
lefture  waited  at  table,  demanding  the  fum  of  fifty 
guineas  to  be  laid  under  a  Hone,  and  concluding  with 
nioli  terrible  threats  and  imprccaiions.     LTS.  Noc 
lo  repeat  what  hath  been  already  demonilrated,  That 
the  Public  is  at  bottom  no  liiffercrby  fuch  accident.s, 
which  in  truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private  per- 
fons,  who  in  their  turn  too  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
them,  I  iay,  not  to  repeat  all  that  hath  becndemon- 
llrated  on  that  head,  1  fiiall  only  ask  yi)U  whether 
there  wou'd  not  be  Rakes  and  Rogues,  although  we 
did  not  make  them?  Believe  me,  the  World  always 
was,  and  alwa\  s  will  be  the  fame,  as  long  as  Men  are 
Men.     CRI.  \  deny  that  the  World  is  always  the 
fame.     Humane  Nature,  toule  jiklphrcn\  compari- 
fon,  is  like  Land,  better  or  worfe,  as  it  is  improved, 
and  according  to  the  Seeds  or  Principles  fownin  it. 
Though  no  body  held  your  Tenets,  1  grant  there 
might  be  bad  Men  by  the  force  of  corrupt  appetites 
and  irregular  paOions:  But  where  Men,  to  the  force 
of-  appetite  and  pallion,    add  that  ot   opinion,  and 
are  wicked  from  Principle,  there  will  be  more  Men 
wicked,  and  thole  more  incurably  and  outrageoufly 
lo.     The  error  of  a  lively  Rake  lies  in  his  pallions, 
and  may  be  reformed  :  But  the  dry  Rogue  who  fets 
up  for  judgment,  is  incorrigible.     It  is  an  obferva- 
lion  of  Arijlotle'^  That  there  are  two  lorts  of  De- 
bauchees, the  *npaTvi:,  and  the  x-A.oK:t-.i,  of  which  the  one 
is  io  againll  his  judgment,  the  other  with  it,    and 
that  there  may  be  hopes  of  the  former,  but  none  of 
the  latter.    Andinfatl  I  have  always  oblerved,  that 
a  Rake  who  is  a  Minute  Philofopher,  when  grown 
old  becomes  a  lliarper  in  bulinel's.     LTS.     I  cou'd 
name  you  fcveral  fuch  who  have  grown  moft  noted 
Patriots.     CKl.  Patriots  !  fuch  Patriots  as  Catiline 
and  Marc  Antony,     LT S,  And  what  then ?   Thofe 
famous  Romans   were   brave  though   unfuccefsful. 

The/ 
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They  wanted  neither  Senfe  nor  Courage,  and  if  theif 
Schemes  had  taken  efFed,  the  brisker  part  of  their 
Countrymen  had  been  much  the  better  for  them* 

XXI.  The  wheels  of  Government  go  oris  though 
wound  up  by  different  hands  5   it    not  in  the  fame 
form,  yet  in  fome  other,  perhaps  a  better.     There  is 
jin  endlefs  variety  in  nature,  weak  Men,  indeed,  are 
prejudiced  towards  Rules  and  Syflems  in  Life  and 
Government  j  and  think  if  thefe  are  gone  all  is  gone  t 
But  a  Man  of  a  great  Soul  and  free  Spirit  delights  in 
the   noble  experiment  of  blowing  up  Syilems  and 
cjiifolving  Governments,  to  mold  them  anew  upon 
other  principles  and  in  another  fliape.  Take  my  word 
for  it }  there  is  a  plaftic  nature  in  things  that  feeks  its 
own  end.    Pull  a  State  to  pieces,  jumble,  confound^ 
and  fliake  together  the  particles  of  Humane  Society^ 
and  then  let  them  ftand  a  while,  and  you  fliall  loon  fee 
them  fettle  of  themfelves  in  fome  convenient  orderj 
where  heavy  heads  are  loweil  and  Men  ot  genius  up* 
permoft.     EU P H,  Lyficks^  fpeaks  his  mind  freely. 
LTS,  Where  was  the  advantage  of  Free-thinking  if 
it  were  not  attended  with  Free-fpeaking,  or  of  Free- 
fpeaking  if  it  did  not  produce  Free-acling  ?  We  are 
for  abfolute,     independent,   original   freedom   itii 
thought,  word,  and  deed*     Inward  freedom  without 
outward,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  fet  a  Man's  judg- 
ment at  variance  with  his  pra6bice«     CRh  This  free 
way  of  Ly fides  may  feem  new  to  you  j  it  is  not  fo  to 
me.     As  the  Minute  Philofophers  lay  it  down  for  a 
maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  iacred  of  any  kind,  no- 
thing but  what  may  be  made  a  jeft  of,  exploded,  and 
changed  like  the  fafliion  of  their  Clothes,  fo  nothing 
is  more  trequent  than  for  them  to  utter  their  fchemes 
and  principiesj  not  only  in  iele61:   Companies,    but 
even  in  public.     In  a  certain  part  of   the  Worldj 
where  ingenious  Men  are  wont  to  retail  their  Specu* 
lations,  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  Valet ityidlnari^n  \vi 
along  Wig  and  a  Cloak  iitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
Q  Tables 
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Table,  with  half  a  dozen  of  Difciplcs  about  him. 
After  he  had  talked  about  Religion  in  a  manner,  and 
with  an  air  that  wou'd  make  one  think,  Atheilm  ef- 
tabliihed  by  Law,  and  Religion  only  tolerated,  he  en- 
tered upon  Civil  Government,  and  obferved  to  his 
Audience,  that  the  natural  World  was  in  a  perpetu- 
al circulation  :  Animals,  faid  he,  who  draw  their  fu^- 
tenancc  from  the  Earth,  mix  with  that  fame  Earth, 
and  in  their  turn  become  Food  for  Vegetables,  which 
again  nouriih  the  Animal  kind  :  The  Vapours  that 
afcend  from  this  Globe  dcfcend  back  upon  it  in  fhow- 
crs :  The  Elements  alternately  prey  upon  each  other : 
That  which  one  part  of  nature  lofeth  another  gains, 
the  fum  total  remaining  always  the  fame,  being  nei- 
ther bigger  nor  lefTer,  better  nor  worfe  for  all  thefe 
inteftine changes.     Evenfo,  (ixidthis  learned  Profef- 
for,  the  revolutions  in  the  civil  World  are  no  detri- 
ment to  Human  Kind,  one  part  whereof  rifes  as  the 
other  falls,  and  wins  by  another's  lofs.     A  Man  there- 
fore who  thinks  deeply,  and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole 
Syitem,  is  no  more  a  Bigot  to  Government  than  to 
Religion.    He  knows  how  to  fuit  himfelf  to  occafi- 
ons,  and  make  the  befl  of  every  event:  For  the  reft, 
he  looks  on  all  tranflations  of  power  and  property 
from  one  hand  to  another  with  a  philofbphic  indiffer- 
ence.    Our  Lecturer  concluded  his  dilcourfe  with  a 
moll  ingenious  Analyfis  of  all  political  and  moral 
Virtues  into  their  firft  principles  and  caufes,  fliewing 
them  to  be  meer  fafliions,  tricks  of  State,  and  illufi- 
ons  on  the  Vulgar.     LTS,  We  have  been  often  told 
of  the  good  effects  of  Religion  and  Learning,  Chur- 
ches and  Univeiiities :  But  I  dare  afHrm,  that  a  dozen 
or  two  ingenious  Men  of  our  Seel  have  done  more 
towards  advancing  real  knowledge,  by  extemporane- 
ous Lectures  in  the  compais  of  a  few  years,  than  all 
the  Ecclefiafticsput  together  for  as  many  Centuries. 
E  U  P  H.  And  the  Nation  no  doubt  thrives  accor- 
dingly ;   But,  it  fcems,  Crito^  you  have  heard  them 
dilcourfe.    C  RI.  L^pon  hearing  this  and  other  Lec- 
tures 
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tures  of  the  fame  tendency,  methought  it  was  need- 
lefs  CO  ellablifh  ProfefTors  for  the  Minuce  Philofophy 
in  either  Univerfity,  while  there  are  fo  many  fpon- 
taneous  Le6turers  in  every  corner  of  the  Streets,  rea- 
dy to  open  Mens  Eyes,  and  rub  offtheir  prejudices  a- 
bout  Religion,  Loyalty,  and  public  Spirit.  LT S. 
If  wiihing  was  to  any  purpofe,  I  cou'd  wifli  for  a 
Telefcope  that  might  draw  into  my  view  things  fu- 
ture in  time,  as  well  as  diftant  in  place.  Oh  !  that  I 
cou'd  but  look  into  the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it 
is  that  we  are  preparing  to  be,  the  glorious  harvelt 
of  our  Principles,  the  Ipreading  of  which  hath  pro- 
duced a  vifible  tendency,  in  the  Nation  towards  fome- 
thing  great  and  new.  CRI.  One  thing  I  dare  fay 
you  wou'd  expe6t  to  fee,  be  the  changes  and  agitati- 
ons of  the  Public  what  they  will,  that  is,  every  Free- 
thinker upon  his  legs.  You  are  all  Sons  of  Nature, 
"who  chearfully  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  common 
Ma(s.  L  TS.  Aivd  it  muft  be  owned  we  have  a  max- 
im, that  each  Jhou'd  take  care  of  one.  CRI,  Alas, 
Lyjicles^  you  wrong  your  own  Character.  You  wou'd 
fain  pafs  upon  the  World  and  upon  your  felves  for  in- 
terefted  cunning  Men :  But  can  any  thing  be  more 
difinterefted  than  to  facrifice  all  regards  to  the  ab- 
ilra6ted  Speculation  of  Truth  ?  Or  can  any  thing  be 
more  void  of  all  cunning  than  to  publifh  your  difco- 
veries  to  the  World,  teach  others  to  play  the  whole 
game,  and  arm  Mankind  againft  your  felves  ? 

XXIL  If  a  Man  may  venture  to  fuggefi:  fo  mean  a 
thought  as  the  love  of  their  Country,  to  Souls  fired 
with  the  love  of  Truth,  and  the  love  of  Liberty,  and 
grafping  the  whole  extent  of  Nature,  I  wou'd  hum- 
bly propofe  it  to  you,  Gentlemen,  to  obferve  the 
caution  praftifed  by  all  other  difcoverers,  projectors, 
and  makers  of  experiments,  who  never  hazard  all  on 
the  firft  trial.  Wou'd  it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the 
fuccefs  of  your  principles  on  a  fmall  model  in  ibme 
remQte99rner  I  For  inllance  fet  up  a  Colony  of  Athe- 
G  2.  ills. 
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ills  in  Monomotapa^  and  fee  how  it  profpers  before 
you  proceed  anv  lurcher  at  home:  Halt  a  dozen 
Ship-load  o't  Minute  Philolbphers  might  eafily  be 
iprcad  upon  logood  a  defign.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
Gentlemen,  wlio  have  found  out  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  hoped  or  feared  in  another  Lile,  that  Conlcience 
is  a  Bugbear,  that  the  bands  of  Government,  and 
the  cement  of  Human  Society  are  rotten  things,  to 
be  dilTolved  and  crumbled  into  nothing,  by  the  ar- 
gumentation of  every  Minute  Philolopher,  be  fo 
good  as  to  keep  theie  fublime  difcoveries  to  your 
ielves :  Suffer  us,  our  Wives,  our  Children,  oiu* 
Servants  and  our  Neighbours  to  continue  in  the  Behet 
and  way  of  Thinkingeftablifhedby  the  Laws  of  our 
Country.  In  good  earned,  I  wilh  you  wou'd  go  try 
your  experiments  among  the  Hottentots  or  Turks, 
LTS.  The  Hottentots  we  think  well  of,  believing 
them  to  be  an  unprejudiced  People  j  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  their  diet  and  cuftoms  wou'd  not  agree  with 
our  Philofophers :  As  for  the  T'urks  they  are  Bigots 
who  have  a  notion  of  God  and  a  refped:  tor  Jefus 
Chrift.  I  quellion  whether  it  might  be  fafe  to  ven- 
ture among  them.  C  R  l.  Make  your  experimenc 
then  in  fomc  other  pare  of  Chriftendom.  L  2^S.  Wc 
hold  all  other  Chrilhan  Nations  to  be  much  under  the 
power  of  prejudice ;  even  our  Neighbours  the 
Dutch  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  Re- 
ligion by  Law  eilablillied>  for  a  prudent  Man  to  at- 
tempt innovations  under  their  Government.  Upon 
the  whole  it  fcems,  we  can  execute  our  Schemes  no 
where  with  (o  much  lecurity  and  fuch  proipe6t  of 
fuccefs  as  at  home.  Not  to  lay  that  we  have  already 
made  a  good  progrefs.  Oh .'  That  we  cou'd  but  once 
fee  a  Parliament  of  true,  Haunch,  libertine  Free- 
thinkers! CKI.  God  forbid.  I  ihou'd  be  forry  to 
have  fuch  Men  for  my  Servants,  not  to  fay,  tor  my 
Mailers.    LTS.  In  that  we  differ. 

XXIII.  But 
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XXIII.  Butyou  will  agree  with  me  that  the  right 
way  to  come  at  this,  was  to  begin  with  extirpating 
the  prejudices  of  particular  Perfons.  We  have  carried 
on  this  work  for  many  years  with  much  art  and  in- 
duftry,  and  at  firft  with  fecrecy,  working  like 
Moles  underground,  concealing  our  progrcfs  from 
the  Public,  and  our  ultimate  views  from  many,  even 
of  our  own  Profelytcs,  blowing  the  Coals  between 
polemical  Divines,  laying  hold  on  and  improving 
every  incident,  which  the  paiHons  and  lolly  of 
Churchmen  afForded,to  the  advantage  ot  our  Se6t.  As 
our  principles  obtained,  we  Hill  proceeded  to  farther 
inferences  j  and  as  our  numbers  multiplied,  we  gra- 
dually difclofed  our  ielves  and  our  Opinions ;  where 
we  are  now  I  need  not  fay.  We  have  Ifubbed  and 
weeded  and  cleared  Humane  Nature  to  that  degree, 
that  in  a  little  time,  leaving  it  alone  without  any  la- 
bouring or  teaching,  you  Ihall  fee  natural  and  juft 
Ideas fprout  forth  of  themfelves.  CRT.  But  I  have 
heard  a  man,  who  had  lived  long  and  obfcrved  much, 
remark  that  the  woril  and  molt  unwholcfom  weed 
was  this  fame  Minute  Philoiophy.  We  have  had, 
laid  he,  divers  epidemical  diltempers  in  the  State,  but 
this  hath  produced  of  all  others  the  molf  delf ru6tive 
Plague.  Enthufiafm  had  its  day,  its  efFe6ts  were  vio- 
lent and  loon  over:  This  infects  more  quietly  but 
fpreads  widely  :  The  former  bred  a  fev^er  in  the  State, 
this  breeds  a  confumption  and  final  decay.  A  Rebel- 
lion or  an  Invaiion  alarms  and  puts  the  Public  upon  its 
delence,  but  acorruption  of  principles  works  its  ruia 
more  flowly  perhaps,  but  more  lurely.  This  may 
be  illuilrated  by  a  Fable  1  fomewhere  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  a  Szvifs  Philofopher,  fetting  forth  the 
original  of  Brandy  and  Gun-powder.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  North  being  once  upon  a  time  vacant, 
the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  convened  a  Coun- 
cil in  Hell,  wherein  upon  competition  between  two 
Daemons  of  rank,  it  was  determined  they  fhou'd  both 
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make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  fhou'd  fucceed 
who  did  moil  mifchief.  One  made  his  appearance  in 
thelliapeof  Gunpowder,  the  other  in  that  of  Bran- 
dy :  The  former  was  a  declared  Enemy  and  roared 
■with  a  terrible  noife,  which  made  folks  afraid,  and 
put  them  on  their  guard:  The  other  pafTed  as  a 
Friend  and  a  Phyfician  chrough  the  World,  difguifed 
himielf  with  Sweets  and  Perfumes  and  Drugs,  made 
his  way  into  the  Ladies  Cabinets,  and  the  Apothe- 
caries Shops,  andunder  the  notion  ol-  helping  dige- 
flion,  comforting  the  Spirits,  and  cheering  the  Heart, 
produced  dire6t  contrary  effe<5ls  j  and  having  inlenfi- 
bly  thrown  great  numbers  of  Humane  Kind  into  a 
lingring  but  fatal  decay,  was  found  to  people  Hell  and 
the  Grave  fo  f;ill  as  to  merit  the  Government  which 
he  Itill  poflefles. 

XXIV.  LTS.  Thofewhopleaferaayamiifethem- 
lelves  with  Fables  and  Allegories.  This  is  plain  Eng' 
lip  :  Liberty  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  the  fupporc 
of  Liberty.  CRI.  Tome  itfeems  that  Liberty  and 
Virtue  were  made  for  each  other.  It  any  Man  wifh 
to  enflave  his  Country,  nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative 
than  Vice  ',  and  nothing  leads  to  Vice  fo  furely  as  Ir- 
rcligion.  For  my  part  I  cannot  comprehend  or  find 
out,  after  having  coniidered  it  in  all  lights,  how  this 
crying  down  Religion  ihou'd  be  the  etFc6l  of  honefl 
views  towards  a  jult  and  legal  Liberty.  Some  fecm  to 
propofe  an  indulgence  in  Vice,  Others  may  have  in 
prolpett  the  advantages  which  needy  and  ambitious 
Men  are  ufed  to  make  in  rhe  ruin  of  a  State  :  One 
may  indulge  a  pert  petulanc  Spirit  j  another  hope  to 
be  eltecmed  among  Libertines,  when  he  wants  wit  to 
pica fe  or  abilities  to  be  ufcful.  Bur,  be  Mens  views 
what  they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  prin- 
ciples have  done  3  who  has  been  the  better  for  the  in- 
llruclions  of  thefc  Minute  Philofophers  }  Let  us 
compare  what  we  are  in  refpe6t  of  Learning,  Loyalty, 
Honeltvj    Wealth,   Power  and  Public  Spirit  with 
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what  we  have  been.  Free-thinking  (as  it  is  called) 
hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late  years.  Let  us  fea 
what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or  what  efFeds  it  hath 
produced.  To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills  is  difagree- 
able  5  and  the  only  blelling  it  can  pretend  to  is  Luxu- 
ry :  That  fame  blefling  which  revenged  the  World 
upon  old  Rome:  ThatfameLuxury  that  makes  a  Na- 
tion, like  adifcafed  pampered  body,  look  full  and  fac 
with  one  foot  in  the  Grave.  LTS.  Youmiilake  the 
matter.  There  are  no  People  who  think  and  argue 
better  about  the  public  good  of  a  State  than  our  Se<5t  j 
who  have  alio  invented  many  things  tending  to  that 
end,  which  v/e  cannot  as  yet  conveniently  put  in 
practice.  CRI.  But  one  point  there  is  from  which 
it  muft  be  owned  the  Public  hath  already  received 
fome  advantage,  which  is  the  eflre6t  of  yourprinci^ 
pies  flowing  tromthem,  and  fprcadingasthey  do>  I 
mean  that  old  Romanprn^tice  of  Self-murder  which 
at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  diftrefs,  ridding  the  World 
and  themfelves  of  the  miferable.  LTS.  You  were 
pleafed  before  to  make  (ome  reflexions  on  this  Cuf- 
tom,  and  laugh  at  the  irrefolution  of  our  Free-think" 
ers :  But  I  can  aver  for  matter  of  fa6l,  that  they 
have  often  recommended  it  by  their  example  as  well 
as  arguments,  and  that  it  is  folely  owing  to  them  that 
a  pradice,  fo  ufeful  and  magnanimous,  hath  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  oi  Lunatics,  and  reftored  to 
that  credit  among  Men  of  fenfe,  which  it  anciently- 
had.  In  whatever  light  you  may  conflder  it,  this  is 
in  fad  a  folid  Benefit :  But  the  beft  efFe6t  of  our  prin- 
ciples is  that  light  and  truth  fo  vifibly  fhed  abroad  in 
the  World.  From  how  many  prejudices,  errors, 
perplexities  and  contradi61:ions  have  we  treed  the 
minds  of  our  Fellow-Subjedts.''  How  many  hard 
words  and  intricate  abfurd  notions  had  poflefTed  the 
minds  of  Men  before  our  Philofophers  appeared  in 
the  World  ?  But  now  even  Women  and  Children 
have  right  and  found  notions  of  things.  What  fa/ 
you  to  this,  Criio ?  CRI.  I  fay,  with  refped  ta 
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thefe  great  advantages  of  deflroying  Men  and  Noti- 
ons, that  I  quelUon  whether  the  Pubhc  gains  as  much 
by  the  latter  as  it  lofeth  by  the  former.     For  my  own 
pare  I  had  rather  my  Wife  and  Children  all  believed 
what  they  had  no  notion  of  and  daily  pronounced 
words  without  a  meaning,  than  that  any  one  ot  them 
fliouM  cut  his  Throat,  or  leap  out  ot   a   Wmdow* 
Errors  and  nonfenfe  as  fuch  arc  of  fmall  concern  in  the 
eye  of  the  Public,  which  confider  not  the  metaphy- 
fical  Truth  of  notions,  fo  much  as  the  tendency  they 
have  to  produce  good  or  evil.     Truth  it  felf  is  valued 
by  the  Public,  as  it  hath  an  influence,  and  is  felt  in 
the  courfeof  Life.     You  may  confute  a  whole  iTielf 
of  Schoolmen,  and  difcover  many  fpeculative  Truths, 
without  any  great  merit  towards  your  Country.    But 
if  I  am  not  millaken,  the  Minute  Philofophers  arc 
not  the  Men  to  whom  we  are  moft  beholden  for  dif- 
coveries  of  that  kind :  This  I  fay  mult  be  allowed 
fuppodng,  what  I  by  no  means  grant,  your  notions 
to  be  true.     For,  to  lay  plainly  what  I  think,  the 
tendency  of  your  opinions  is  lb  bad,  that  no  good 
Man  can  endure  them,  and  your  arguments  for  them 
lo  weak  that  no  wife  Man  will  admit  them.     LTS» 
Has  it  not  been  proved  as  clear  as  the  Meridian  Sun, 
that  the  politer  fort  of  Men  lead  much  happier  lives, 
and  iwim  in  pleafure  ilnce  the  fprcading  of  our  Prin- 
ciples ?  Buv,  not  to  repeat  or  inliit  further  on  what 
has  been  (o  amply  deduced,  I  fhall  only  add  that  the 
advantages  flowing  from  them,  extend  to  the  tender- 
elf  Age  and  the  iofier  Sex :  Our  principles  deliver 
ChiKircn  from   terrors  by  night,   and    Ladies  from 
fplenctic  hours  by  day.     Inftead  of  thefe  old  fafhion- 
cd  things,  Prayers  and  the  Bible,  the  t^rateful  amufe- 
mcnts  of  Drams,  Dice,  and  Billets-doux  have  luc- 
cecdcd.     The  fiir  Sex  have  now  nothing  to  do  but 
drcfs  and  paint,  drink  and  game,  adorn  and  divert 
thcmfelves,  and  enter  into  all  the  fweet   Society  of 
Life.     CRl.  I  thought,  Ly/icles,  the  argument  from 
pleafure  had  been  exhauited  j  but  iince  you  have  not 
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done  with  that  point,  let  us  once  more  by  Euphranor^s 
rule  caft  up  the  account  of  pleafure  and  pain,  as  cre- 
dit and  debt  under  diltind  Articles.  We  will  fee 
down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  Lady,  rich  clothts,  dice, 
cordials,  fcandal,  late  hours  againll  vapours,  dillalle, 
remorle,  loflesatplay,  and  the  terrible  dillrefs  of  ill 
fpent  age  increafing  every  day ;  fuppofe  no  cruel  ac- 
cident of  jealoufy,  no  madnefs  or  infamy  ot  love,  yec 
at  the  foot  ot  the  account  youlhall  find  that  empty, 
giddy,  gaudy,  fluttering  thing,  not  half  fo  happy  as 
a  butterfly,  or  a  grafliopper  on  a  Summer's  day  :  And 
for  a  Rake  or  Man  of  plealure,  the  reckoning  will 
be  much  the  fame,  if  you  place  liftlefnefs,  ignorance, 
rottennefs,  loathing,  craving,  quarrelling,  and  fuch 
qualities  or  accomplifhments  over  againli:  his  little 
circle  of  fleeting  amufements,  long  woe  againll  mo- 
mentary pleafure  5  and  if  it  be  confidered  that,  when 
Senfe  and  Appetite  go  off,  though  he  feek  refuge  from 
his  Confcience  in  the  Minute  Philolophy,  yet  in  this 
you  will  find,  it  you  fift  him  to  the  bottom,  thac 
he  affeds  much,  believes  little,  knows  nothing.  Upon 
which  Lyfides  turning  to  me,  obferved,  that  Crito 
might  difpute  againll  fa<5l  if  he  plealcd,  but  that  every 
one  mull  lee  the  Nation  was  the  merrier  for  their 
principles.  True,  anfwcred  CritOy  we  are  a  merry 
Nation  indeed :  Young  Men  laugh  at  the  old  j  Chil- 
dren defpile  their  Parents  5  and  Subje6ls  make  a  jell  of 
the  Government}  happy  effeds  of  the  Minute  Phi- 
lolophy I 

XXV".  LTS.  Infer  what  effeds  you  pleafc  that  will 
not  make  our  principles  lefs  true.  CRI.  Their 
truth  is  not  what  I  am  now  conl^dering.  The  point  ac 
prelent  is  the  ufefulncfs  of  your  principles  5  and  to 
decide  this  point  we  need  only  take  a  lliort  view  of 
them  fairly  propofed  and  laid  together :  That  there 
is  no  God  or  Providence  -,  that  Man  is  as  the  Beafl:s 
that  penfli  j  that  his  Happinefs  as  theirs  confiils 
Jn   obeying   animal  inftinds,  appetites  and    paf- 
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fionsj  that  all  flings  of  confcience  and  fcnfe  of 
guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  Education  j  that 
Religion  is  a  State  trick  -,  that  Vice  is  beneficial  to 
the  Public  i  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  corporeal  and 
diflblveth  like  a  flame  or  vapour;  that  Man  is  a  Ma- 
chine a6luated  according  to  the  Laws  of  motion; 
that  conlbquently  he  is  no  agent  or  fubj  eft  of  guilt; 
that  a  wife  Man  will  make  his  own  particular  indi- 
vidual interell  in  this  prel'ent  life,  the  rule  and  mea- 
fure  of  all  hisaftions :  Thefe  andfuch  Opinions  are, 
it  fecms,  the  Tenets  of  a  Minute  Philolopher,  who 
is  himfelf  according  to  his  own  principles  an  Organ 
play'd  on  by  fenfible  objects,  a  Ball  bandied  about  by 
appetites,  and  paliionsj  fo  fubtle  is  he  as  to  be  able 
to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  reafonings ;  fo  iharp- 
fighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of  things 
as  to  find  out,  that  the  moll:  intcreiled  occult  cunning 
is  the  only  true  wifdom.  To  compleat  his  Character, 
this  curious  piece  of  Clockwork,  having  no  princi- 
ple of  Adion  within  it  fclf,  and  denying  that  it  hath 
or  can  have  any  one  Free  Thought  or  Motion,  fets 
up  for  the  Patron  of  Liberty,  and  earnellly  contends 
for  Frce-tbinking.  Crito  had  no  fooner  made  an  end, 
but /.r/^/f J addrefTed  himlelf  to  Euphranor  and  me; 
Crito,  faid  he,  has  taken  a  world  ot  pains,  but  con- 
vinced me  only  oF  one  fingle  point,  to  wit,  That  I 
mud  defpair  of  Convincing  him,  Neverdid  linthe 
whole  courfe  of  my  life  meet  with  a  Man  fo  deeply 
immerfcd  in  Prejudice  ^  let  who  will  pull  him  out  for 
me.  Bur  I  entertain  better  hopes  of  you.  Icanan^ 
fwcr,  laid  I,  formylelf,  that  my  eyes  and  ears  are  al- 
ways open  to  Conviction  :  lam  attentive  to  all  that 
paifcs,  and  upon  the  whole  {ball  form,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  a  very  impartial  judgment.  CritOj  i'aid 
Euphranor  J  is  a  more  enterprifing  Man  than  I,  thus  to 
rate  and  le6iure  a  Philofopher.  For  my  part,  I  al- 
ways find  it  eafier  to  learn  than  to  teach.  I  Tnall 
therefore  beg  your  afiirtance  to  rid  me  of  fome  fcru- 
plcs  about  the  tendency  of  your  Opinions  3  which 
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I  find  my  felf  unable  to  mafter,  though  never  fo 
willing.  This  done,  though  we  fhou'd  not  tread 
exactly  in  the  fame  fteps,  nor  perhaps  go  the  fame 
road  J  yetwefhallnotrunin  all  points  diametrically 
oppofite  one  to  another. 

XXVI.  Tell  me  now,  Lyftcles,  you  who  are  a  mi- 
nute obferver  of  things,  whether  a  fhade  be  more  a- 
greeableat  morning  or  evening  or  noon-day.    LTS, 
Doubtlefs  at  noon-day.     EV  P  H,  And  what  difpo- 
feth  Mentoreft?  LTS.  Exercife.   EUPH.  When 
do  Men  make  the  greatell  fires  ?    L  TS,  In  the  cold- 
eft   weather.    EUP  H,  And  what  creates  a  love  for 
icidLiquors?  Zr^.  ExcelTiveheat.  EVPH.Wb^t 
ifyouraife  a  Pendulum  to  a  great  height  on  one  fide  ? 
LTS.  It  will,  when  left  to  it  felf,  afcend  fo  much  the 
higher  on  the  other.    EVP  H,  It  fiiou'd  feem,  there- 
fore, that  Darknefs  enfues  from  Light,  Relt  from  Mo- 
tion,Heat  from  Coldjand  in  general  that  one  Extreme 
is  the  confequence  of  another.  LTiS". It  fhou'd  feem  fo. 
EV P  H,  And  doth  not  this  obfervation  hold  in  the 
civil  as  well  as  natural  World  ?  Doth  not  Power 
produce  Licence,   and  Licence  Power  ?   Do  not 
Whigs  make  Tories,  and  Tories  Whigs?   Bigots 
make  Atheifts,  and  Atheifts  Bigots.**    LYS.  Grant- 
ing this  to  be  true.    EV  P  H.  Will  it  not  hence  fol- 
low, that  as  we  abhor  Slavifh  Principles,  we  fhou'd 
avoid  running  into  Licentious  ones  ?  I  am  and  always 
was  a  fincere  lover  of  Liberty,  Legal  Englijh  Liber- 
ty i  which  I  efteem  a  chief  bleffing,  ornament,  and 
comfort  of  Life,  and  the  great  Prerogative  of   an 
EngUfiman,     But  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  upon  the 
Nation's  running  into  a  Licentioufnefs  which  hath 
never  been  endured  in  any  civilized  Country,  Men 
feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme  may  na- 
turally fall  into  the  other  .<*  You  muft  allow,  the  bulk 
of  Mankind  are  not  Philofophers  like  you  and  JHci- 
phron.  LTS.  This  I  readily  acknowledge.  EUPH. 
\  have  another  fcruple  about  the  tendency  of  your 
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Opinions.    Suppofe  you  fhou'd  prevail  and  dellroy 
this  Protellanc  Church  and  Clergy  :  How  cou'd  you 
come  at  the  Popifli  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  there  is 
a  great  number  ot  Emiflaries  oF  the  Church  of  Rome 
dilguifed  in  Engla:^d:   who  can  tell  what  harvelt  a 
Clergy  lb  numerous,  lo  Tub  tic,  and  fo  well  furnillled 
with  arguments  to  work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated 
minds,  may  be  able  to  make  in  a  Country  defpoiled 
or  all  Religion,  and  feeling  the  want  of  it?  VV^ho 
can  tell  whether  the  Spirit  of  Free-thinking  ending 
with  the  Oppoficion,  and  the  Vanity  with  the  Dil- 
tindion,  when  the  whole  Nation  are  alike  Infidels, 
who  can  tell,  liay,  whether  in  fuch  a  juncture  the 
Men  of  Genius  themfelves  may  not  affed  a  new  Dif- 
tindtion,  and  be  the  firfl:  converts  to  Popery  ^  L  IS, 
And  fuppofe  they  fhou'd.     Between  friends  it  wou'd 
be  no  great  matter.     Thefc  are  our  maxims.     In  the 
firll  place  we  hold  it  wou'd  be  bell  to  have  no  Religi- 
on ut  all.     Secondly,  we  hold  that  all  Religions  arc 
indifferent.  If  therefore  upon  trial  we  find  the  Couh- 
try  cannot  do  without  a  Religion,  why  not  Popery 
as  well  as  another  ?  Iknow  fcveral  ingenious  Men  of 
our  Sect,  who,  if  we  had  a  Popiili  Prince  on  the 
Throne,  wou'd  turn  Papifts  to-morrow.    This  is  a 
Paradox,  but  I  Hiall  explain  it.     A  Prince  whom  we 
compliment  with  our  Religion,  to  be  fure  mull  be 
grateful.     EV  P Si.  1  underlland   you.     But  what 
becomes  of  Free-thinking  all  the  while  ?   L  TS.  Oh  ! 
we  ihou'd  have  more  than  ever  of  that,  for  we  fhou'd 
Jceep  it  all  to  our  lelves.     As  for  the  amufement  of 
retailing  it,  the  want  of  this  wou'd  be  largely  com- 
penfated   by    folid    advantages    of    another    kind. 
EV P  fl.  It  fcems  then,  by  this  account,  the  Ten- 
dency you  obferved   in  the  Nation  towards  fome- 
thing  great  and  New  proves  a  Tendency  towards 
Popery  and  Slavery.     LT  S.  Miftake  us  not,  good 
Etiphranor.     The  thing  firil  in  our  intention  is  Con- 
fummate  Liberty:  But  it  this  will  not  do,  and  there 
inufl  after  all  be  fuch  things  tolerated  as  Religion 
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and  Government,  we  are  wifely  willing  to  make 
the  bed  of  both.  CRI.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
thought  I  have  often  had.  That  Minute  Philofo- 
phers  are  Dupes  of  the  Jefuits.  The  two  moft  a- 
vowed,  protefled,  bufy,  propagators  oi  Infidelity 
in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occafions,  that  I  ever 
jnct  with  were  both  Bigotted  Papifti-',  and  being  both 
Men  of  confiderablc  eitates,  fuftered  confiderably  on 
that  fcorcj  which,  it  is  wonderful  their  Thinking 
Difcipleslliou'dnevev  refledupon.  Hegemon^  a  molt 
diftinguifhed  Writer  among  the  Minute  Philofophers, 
and  Hero  of  theSed,  lam  wellaflured,  was  once  a 
Papiftj  and  never  heard  that  he  profefled  any  other 
Religion.  I  know  that  many  of  the  Church  oiRotne 
abroad,  are  pleafed  with  the  growth  ot  Infidelity  a- 
mong  us,  as  hoping  it  may  make  way  for  them. 
The  Emiflaries  of  Rome  are  known  to  have  perfonated 
feveral  other  Se6i:s,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
fprung  up  amongd  us,  and  why  not  this  of  the  Mi* 
nute  Philofophers,  of  all  others  the  bell  calculated 
to  ruin  both  Church  and  State  ?  I  my  felf  have 
known  a  Jefuit  abroad  talk  among  Englijh  Gentlemen 
like  a  Free-thinker.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
Jefuits,  known  to  be  fuch  by  the  Minute  Philofo- 
phers at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  Clubs :  And  I 
have  obferved  them  to  approve,  and  fpeak  better  of 
the  Jefuits,  than  of  any  other  Clergy  whatfoever. 
Thole  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fubtle  Spirit, 
the  refined  Politics,and  wonderful  Occonomy  of  that 
renowned  Society,  need  only  read  the  account  given 
of  them  by  the  Jefuit  Inchofer,  in  his  Book  De  Mo' 
narchia  Solipforum  5  and  thofe  who  are,  will  not  be 
furprized  they  Ihou'd  be  able  to  make  Dupes  of  our 
Minute  Philofophers :  Dupes,  I  fay,  for  I  can  never 
think  they  fufpe6l  they  are  only  tools  to  fcrve  the  ends 
of  cunninger  JVcn  than  themfelves.  They  feem  to 
nie  drunk  and  giddy  with  a  falfe  notion  of  Liberty, 
and  fpur'd  on  by  this  principle  to  make  mad  £xpe- 
vimenrs  on  their  Country,  they  agree  only  in  pulling 

down 
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down  all  that  ftands  in  their  way  5  without  any  con- 
certed Scheme,  and  without  caring  or  knowing  what 
toere£tin  itsflead.  To  hear  them,  as  I  have  often 
done,  defcant  on  the  moral  Virtues,  refolve  them  in- 
to Shame,  then  laugh  at  Shame  as  a  weaknels,  ad- 
mire the  unconfincd  lives  oi  Savages,  defpife  all  order 
and  decency  of  Education,  one  wou'd  think  the  in- 
tention of  thcfe  Philofophers  was,  when  they  had 
pruned  and  weeded  the  notions  of  their  fellow-fub- 
jedls,  and  diverted  them  of  their  Prejudices,  to  llrip 
them  of  their  Clothes,  nnd  fill  the  country  with  na- 
ked Followers  of  Nature,  enjoying  all  the  Privileges 
of  Brutality.  Here  Crito  made  a  paufc,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Alciphron,  who  during  this  whole  coverfatioii 
had  (ate  thoughtful  and  attentive,  without  faying  a 
word,  and  with  an  air,  one  while  diflatisfied  at  what 
Lyfides  advanced,  another,  fcrene  and  pleafed,  feem- 
ing  to  approve  fome  better  thought  of  his  own.  But 
the  day  being  now  far  fpent,  Alciphron  propofed  to 
adjourn  the  Argument  till  the  following  j  when,  faid 
he,  Ifhallfetmattersonanew  Foundation,  and  in  fo 
lull  and  clear  a  Light,  as,  I  doubt  not,  will  give  in- 
tire  Satisfaction.  So  we  changed  the  difcourfc,  and 
atter  a  repail  upon  cold  provifions,  took  a  walk  on 
the  Strand,  and  in  the  cool  ot  the  evening  returned 
to  Crito'' $, 
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The  THIRD   DIALOGUE, 

I.  A]ciphYon's  account  of  Honour.  II.  CharaSler  and 
conduEl  of  Men  of  Honour.  III.  Senfe  of  moral 
Beauty.  IV.  ^be  Honefium  or  rh  xa^.av  of  the  an- 
dents.  V.  Tafte  for  moral  Beauty  'whether  a  furs 
guide  or  rule.  VI.  Minute  Philofophers  raviJJjed 
with  the  abJlraSl  Beauty  of  Virtue.  VII.  fheir 
Virtue  alone  difmterejled  and  heroic.  VI 1 1.  Bean- 
iy  of  fenfible  ohjeUs  what  and  how  perceived?  IX. 
The  idea  of  Beauty  explained  by  Painting  and  Arcki' 
teHure.  X.  Beauty  of  the  moral  Syfiem  wherein  it 
conftfis.  XI.  It  fuppofeth  a  Providence.  XII.  In- 
fluence of  Tottahb-j  and  rb  Tfirov.  XlII,  Enthufiafmof 
Cratylus  compared  with  the  fentiments  of  Arillotlc. 
XIV.  Compared  with  the  Stoical  principles.  XV. 
Minute  Philofophers^  their  talent  for  Raillery  and 
Ridicule.  XVI.  The  wifdom  of  thofe  who  mak^ 
^virtue  alone  its  own  reward. 

I.'T^HE  following  day  as  we  fate  round  the  Tea- 
X  table,  in  a  Summer-Parlour  which  looks  into 
the  Garden,  Alciphron  after  the  firft  diih  turned  dowa 
his  cup,  and  reclining  back  in  his  Chair  proceeded  as 
follows.  Above  all  the  Se6ls  upon  earth  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar Privilege  of  ours,  not  to  be  tied  down  by  any 
Principles.  While  other  Philofophers  profefs  a  fer- 
vile  adherence  to  certain  Tenets,  ours  aflcrt  a  noble 
freedom,  differing  not  only  one  from  another,  bur. 
very  often  the  fame  Man  from  himfelf.  Which  n:»c- 
thod  of  proceeding,  befide  other  advant;igcs,  hath 
this  annexed  to  it,  that  we  are  of  all  Men  the  hardeft 
to  confute.  You  may,  perhaps,  confute  a  particu- 
lar 
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liir  Tenet,  but  then  this  affc6ls  only  him  who  main- 
tains it,  and  fo  long  only  as  he  maintains  it.  Some  of 
our  Sc<5l  dogmatize  more  than  others,  and  in  Ibme 
more  than  other  points.  The  Dodrinc  of  the  u(e- 
fulnefs  of  Vice  is  a  point  wherein  we  are  not  all  a- 
grecd.  Some  of  us  are  great  admirers  of  Virtue. 
With  others  the  points  of  Vice  and  Virtue  are  pro- 
blematical. For  my  own  part,  though  I  think  the 
Do6lrine  maintained  yefterday  by  Lyficks  an  inge- 
nious  fpeculation  j  yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  are 
divers  Reafons  which  incline  me  to  depart  from  it, 
and  rather  toefpoufe  the  Virtuous  fiJe  of  the  quelti- 
on ;  with  the  fmallellj  perhaps,  but  the  moll  contem- 
plative and  laudable  part  of  our  Sc6t.  It  leemcth, 
I  fiy,  after  a  nice  inquiry  and  balancing  on  both 
fides,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  Virtue  to  Vice  >  and 
that  fuch  preference  wou'd  contribute  both  to  the 
public  Weal,  and  the  reputation  of  our  Philo(ophers. 
You  are  to  knov/  then,  we  have  among  us  feveral 
that,  without  one  grain  of  Religion,  are  Men  of 
the  nicell  Honour,  and  therefore  Men  ot  Virtue  be- 
caufeMenof  Honour.  Honour  is  a  noble  unpollu- 
ted Source  of  Virtue,  without  the  leall  mixture  of 
Fear,  Intercft  or  Supcrllition.  It  hath  all  the  ad- 
vantages without  the  evils  which  attend  Religion. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  and  fine  foul,  and  is  to  be 
found  among  Pcrfons  of  Rank  and  Breeding.  It  af- 
fc6ls  the  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the  Camp,  and  in 
general  every  Rendezvous  of  people  oF  falliion. 
EV  P  H.  You  fay  then  that  honour  is  the  Source 
of  Virtue.  ylLC.  I  do.  EV P H.  Can  a  thing 
be  the  fource  of  it  k\P  J  L  C.  It  cannot.  EU  P  H. 
The  Source,  therefore,  isdilfinguillied  from  that  oi 
which  it  is  the  Source.  ALC.  Doubtlefs  EV  P  H, 
Honour  then  is  one  thing  and  Virtue  another,  A  LC. 
I  grant  it.  Virtuous  actions  are  the  effect,  and  Ho- 
nour is  the  Source  or  Caufe  of  that  effect*  EV P H, 
Tell  me.  Is  Honour  the  Will  producing  thofc  acti- 
ons, or  the  final  Caufe  for  which  they  are  produced. 
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or  right  Reafon  which  is  their  rule  and  Hmit,  of 
the  Object  about  which  they  are  convcrfant?  Or  do 
you  by  the  word  Honour  underftand  a  Faculty  or  Ap- 
petite ?  All  which  are  fuppofed,  in  one  ienfe  or  other, 
to  be  the  Source  of  humane  actions.  ALC.  Nothing 
of  all  this.  EV P H.  Be  pleafcd  then  to  give  me 
fome  notion  or  definition  of  it.  Alciphron  having 
mufed  a  while  anfwered,  that  he  defined  Honour  to 
be  a  Principle  of  virtuous  Actions.  To  which  Eun 
phranor  replied  j  if  I  underitand  it  rightly  the  word 
Principle  is  varioufly  taken.  Sometimes  by  Princi- 
ples we  mean  the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  compofed, 
and  into  which  it  may  berefolved.  Thus  the  Ele- 
ments are  faid  to  be  principles  of  compound  bodies. 
And  thus  words,  fyllables,  and  letters  are  the  princi- 
ples of  Speech.  Sometimes  by  Principle  we  mean  a 
fmall  particular  feed,  the  growth  or  gradual  unfolding 
of  which  doth  produce  an  Organized  Body,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  its  proper  fize  and  fhape.  Princi- 
ples at  other  times  are  fuppoicd  to  be  certain  funda-* 
mental  Theorems  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Religion 
and  Politics.  Let  me  know  in  vrhich  of  thefe  fenfes, 
or  whether  it  be  in  fome  other  fenfe  that  you  under- 
fcand  this  word,  when  you  fiiy,  Honour  is  a  Princi- 
ple of  Virtue.  To  this  uilciphron  replied,  that  for 
his  part  he  meant  it  in  none  of  thofe  lenfes,  but  defi- 
ned Honour  to  be  a  certain  Ardour  or  Enthufiafm 
that  glowed  in  the  breaftof  a  gallant  Man.  Upon 
this,  Euphranor  oh^CYVQd^  it  was  always  admitted  to 
put  the  Definition  in  place  of  the  thing  defined.  Is 
this  allowed,  faid  he,  or  not?  ALC.  Ith.EVPH. 
May  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  a  Man  of  Honour  is 
a  warm  Man,  or  an  Enthuliafl?  Alciphron  hearing 
this  declared  that  fuch  exadrnefswas  to  no  purpofe; 
that  Pedants,  indeed,  may  difpute  and  define,  buc 
cou'd  never  reach  that  high  fenfe  of  Honour  which 
dirtinguiihed  the  fine  Gentlemauj  and  was  a  thing  ra« 
ther  to  be  felt  than  explained. 
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TI.  Cr-to^  perceiving  that  Aldphron  cou'd  not  bear 
being  prcllld  ,iny  farther  on  that  article,  and  willing 
to  give  fome  latisfli6tion  to  Euphranor^  faid  that  ot* 
himfclf  indeed  he  lliould  not  undertake  to  explain  fo 
nice  a  point,  but  he  wou'd  retail  to  them  part  of  a 
converlation  he  once  heard  between  Nicander  a  Mi- 
nute Philofopher  and  Aieuedes  a  Chrillian,  upon  the 
I'.ime  rubjed-,  which  was  for  fubilance  as  follows.  M, 
From  what  principle  are  you  Gentlemen  virtuous  ? 
N.  From  Honour.  We  are  Men  of  Honour.  M. 
May  not  a  Man  of  Honour  debauch  another's  wife, 
or  get  drunk,  or  Icll  a  vote,  or  refufc  to  pay  his  debts, 
without  lellening  or  tainting  his  Honour?  N»  He 
may  have  the  vices  and  faults  of  a  Gentleman  :  But  is 
obliged  to  pay  debts  of'  Honour,  that  is,  all  fuch  as 
are  contra6ted  by  Play.  M.  Is  not  your  Man  of  Ho- 
nour always  ready  to  rcfent  Affronts  and  engage  in 
Duels.''  A^.  He  is  ready  to  demand  and  give  Gentle- 
man's fatisfadion  upon  all  proper  occafions.  M.  It 
ihou'd  feem  by  this  account,  that  to  Ruin  tradefmen. 
Break  faith  to  one's  own  wife,  Corrupt  another 
Man's,  Take  bribes.  Cheat  the  Public,  Cut  a  Man's 
throat  for  a  word,  are  all  points  conlillent  with  your 
principle  of  Honour.  N,  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
we  are  Men  of  gallantry,  Men  of  fire.  Men  who 
know  the  world,  and  all  that.  A/..  It  feems  therefore 
that  Honour  among  Infidels  is  like  Honetly  among 
Pirates  :  fomething  confined  to  themfelves,  and 
which  the  Fraternity  perhaps  may  find  their  account 
in,  but  every  one  elfe  fiiou'd  be  conllantly  on  his 
guard  againlf.  By  this  Dialogue,  continued  Crito^ 
uMan,  who  lives  out  of  the  grand  Alonde^  may  be 
enabled  to  form  lome  notion  of  what  the  world  calls 
Honour  and  men  of  Honour.  EV  P  H.  I  muft  in- 
trcat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with  Nicandefs  opi- 
nion, v/hom  I  know  nothing  of,  but  rather  givcme 
your  own  judgment,  drawn  from  your  ownobferva- 
tion  upon  Men  of  Honour.  C  KI.  If  I  muft  pro- 
nounce, 
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nouncc,  I  can  very  fincerely  alTure  you  that  by  all  t 
have  heard  or  feen,  1  cou'd  never  find,  that  Honour, 
confidcred  as  a  principle  diil:in6t  from  Conlcience, 
Religion,    Realbn,   and  Virtue,  was  more  than  an 
empty  name.     And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  thofe 
who  build  upon  that  notion  have  lefs  Virtue  than 
other  Men;  and  that  v>^hatthey  have  or  feem  to  have 
isowingtoFailiion,  (being  of  the  reputable  kind)  if 
not  to  a  Confcience  early  imbued  with  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  afterwards  retaining  a  Tin6l:ure  from  them 
without  knowing  it.     Thefe  two  principles  feem  to 
account  for  all  that  looks  like  Virtue  in  thofe  Gentle- 
men.    Your  Men  of  Fafhion  in  whom  animal    life 
abounds,  a  fort  of  Bullies  ivi.  Morality,  who  difdain 
to  have  it  thought  they  are  afraid  of  Confcience } 
thele  defcant  much  upon  Honour,  and  affe<5t  to  be 
called  Men  of  Honour,  rather  than  confcientious  or 
honellMen.     But,  by  all  that  I  cou'd  ever  obferve, 
this  fpecious  Charaftcr,  where  there  is    nothing  of 
Confcience  or  Religion  underneath,   to  give  it  life 
andlubftance,  is  no  better  than  a  meteor  or  painted 
cloud.    EV  P  H.  I  had  a  confufed  notion  that  Ho* 
nour  was  fomething  nearly  conneded  with  truth* 
and  that  Men  of  Honour  were  the  greatefl:  enemies 
to  all  Hypocrify,  Fallacy,  and  Dilguilb.  C  R  I.  So  far 
from  that,  an  Infidel  who  fets  up  for  the  niceftHonour 
fhall,  without  the  leail  grain  of  Faith  or  Religion,pre- 
tend  himfelf  aChriftian,take  any  te{l:,join  in  any  act  of 
woriliip5kneei,  pray,  receive  theSacrament  to  ferve  an 
intereft.  The  fame  perfon,  without  any  impeachment 
of  his  Honour,  fhall moflfolcmnly  declare  and  pro^ 
mife  in  the  face  ot  God  and  the  World,  that  he  will 
love  his  Wife,  and  forfaking  all  others  keep  only  to 
her,  when  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  he  intends 
never  to  perform  one  tittle  of  his  vow  5  and  convin- 
ceth  the  whole  world  ol:  this  as  foon  as  he  gets  her  in 
his  power,  and  her  fortune, for  the  lake  of  which  this 
Man  of  untainted  Honour  makes  no  fciuple  to  cheat 
and  lye»    BV P ij.   We  have  a  notion  here  in  tb^ 
Hi  Gouniryj 
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Country,  that  it  was  ot  all  things  mod  odious,  and  a 
matter  of  much  rifque  and  hazard,  to  give  the  Lye  to 
a  Man  of  Honour.  C RL  It  is  very  true*  He  ab- 
hors to  take  the  Lye  but  not  to  tell  it. 

III.  AldphroH^  having  heard  all  this  with  great 
compofurc  of  mind  and  countenance,  fpake  as  fol- 
lows. You  are  not  to  think,  that  our  greateft  (Irength 
lies  in  our  greateft  Number,  Libertines  and  meer  Men 
of  Honour.  No  :  we  have  among  us  Philofophers 
of  a  very  different  character,  Men  of  curious  con- 
templation, not  governed  by  luch  grofs  things  as 
Senfe  and  Cuftom,  but  of  an  abftra6ted  Virtue  and 
fublime  Morals :  and  the  lefs  religious  the  more  virtu- 
ous. For  Virtue  of  the  hi."h  and  difinterefted  kind  no 
Man  is  fo  well  qualified  as  an  Infidel,  it  being  a  mean 
and  felfifh  thing  to  be  virtuous  through  fear  or  hope. 
The  notion  of  a  Providence  and  future  State  of  Re- 
wards and  Punifhments,  may  indeed  tempt  or  fcare 
Men  of  abjedt  fpirit  into  practices  contrary  to  the  na- 
tural bent  of  their  Souls,  but  will  never  produce  a 
true  and  genuine  Virtue.  To  go  to  the  bottom  oi 
things,  to  analyfe  Virtue  into  its  firft  principles,  and 
fix  afchemeof  Duty  on  its  true  bafis,  you  mull  un- 
derlland,  that  there  is  an  idea  ot  Beauty  natural  to 
the  mind  of  Man.  This  all  Men  defire,  this  they 
are  plealed  and  delighted  with  for  its  own  lake,  purely 
fromanlnftinft  of  Nature.  A  Man  needs  no  argu- 
ments to  make  him  difcern  and  approve  what  is  beau- 
tiful i  it  ftrikes  at  firll  fight  and  attra6ts  without  a 
reafon.  And  as  this  Beauty  is  found  in  the  fhape  and 
form  of  corporeal  things  5  fo  alfo  is  there  analogous 
to  ita  Beauty  of  another  kind,  an  order,  afymmetry, 
and  comelinefsinthe  moral  world.  And  as  the  Eye 
perceiveth  the  one,  io  the  Mind  doth  by  a  certain  in- 
terior fenfe  perceive  the  other,  which  fenfe,  talent, 
or  faculty  is  ever  quickeft  and  purcft  in  the  noblclt 
Minds.  Thus  as  by  fight  Jdil'ccrn  the  Beauty  of  a 
Plant  or  an  Animal,  even  fo  the  mind  apprehends  the 

moral 
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moral  Excellence,  the  Beauty,  and  Decorum  of  JuC- 
ticeand  Temperance.  And  as  we  readily  pronounce 
a  Drefs  becoming  or  an  Attitude  graceful,  we  can, 
with  the  fame  free  untutored  judgment,  at  once  de- 
clare, whether  this  or  that  Conduct  or  A61:ion  be 
comely  and  beautiful.  To  relifh  this  kind  of  Beauty, 
there  mull  be  a  delicate  and  fine  Tafte:  But  where 
there  is  this  natural  Tafte,  nothing  further  is  wanting, 
either  as  a  principle  to  convince,  or  as  a  motive  to 
induce  Men  to  the  love  of  Virtue.  And  more  or  lefs 
there  is  ot  this  Tafte  or  Senfe  in  every  creature  that 
hathReafon.  All  Rational  Beings  are  by  nature  {o- 
cial.  They  are  drawn  one  towards  another  by  natu- 
ral affeftions :  they  unite  and  incorporate  into  fami- 
lies, clubs,  parties,  and  commonwealths  by  mutual 
Sympathy.  As  by  means  ot  the  fenfitive  Soul,  our 
feveral  diftin6t  parts  and  members  do  content  towards 
the  animal  Functions,  and  are  connected  in  one 
Whole:  evenfo,  the  feveral  parts  of  thefe  Rational 
Syftems  or  Bodies  Politic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral  or 
interior  Senfe,  are  held  together,  have  a  fellow-feel- 
ing, do  fuccour  and  pro  ted  each  other,  and  jointly 
cooperate  towards  the  fame  end.  Hence  that  joy  in 
Society,  that  propenfion  towards  doing  good  to  our 
Kind,  that  gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding  the 
virtuous  deeds  of  other  Men,  or  in  refleding  on  our 
own.  By  contemplation  of  the  fitnefs  and  order  of 
the  parts  of  amoralSyftem,  regularly  operating,  and 
knit  together  by  benevolent  afFe6bions,  the  Mind  of 
Man  attaineth  to  the  higheft  notion  of  Beauty,  Ex- 
cellence, and  Perfe6tion :  Seized  and  rapt  with  this 
fublime  idea,  our  Philofophers  do  infinitely  defpifc 
and  pity,  whoever  fhallpropofe  or  accept  any  othei: 
motive  to  Virtue.  Intereft  is  a  mean  ungenerous, 
thing,  deftroying  the  merit  of  Virtue,  and  Falfhood 
of  every  kind  is  inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  fpiric 
of  Philofophy.  CRI.  The  Love  therefore  that 
you  bear  to  moral  Beautv,  and  your  paftion  for  ab- 
ftra^led  fruth,  will  not  buffer  you  to  thinjs:  with  pa« 
H  5  riencQ 
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ticnce  of  thofe  fraudulent  Impofitions  upon  Man- 
kind, Providence,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and 
a  future  Retribution  ot  rewards  and  puniflimcntsj 
which  under  the  notion  of  promoting  do,  itfeems, 
deflroy  all  true  Virtue,  and  at  the  fime  time  contra- 
dict and  diiparage  your  noble  Theories,  manifcllly 
tending  to  the  perturbation  and  difquiet  ot  Mens 
minds,  and  filhng  them  with  fruitlcfs  hopes  and  vain 
terrors.  ALC.  Mens  firlt  Thoughts  and  natural 
Notions  are  the  befl  in  moral  matters.  And  there  is 
no  need,  that  Mankind  ihou'd  be  preached,  or  rea- 
foned,  or  frightened  into  Virtue,  a  thing  fo  natural 
^nd  congenial  to  every  Human  Soul.  Now  if  this 
be  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  follows  that  all  the 
ends  of  Society  are  fecured  without  Religion,  and 
that  an  Infidel  bids  fair  to  be  the  moll  virtuous  Man, 
\w  a  true,  fublimc  and  heroic  Scnfe, 

IV.  EVPH.  O  .Aldphmi,  while  you  talk,  Keel 
jin  afl:e61:ion  in  my  foul  like  the  trembling  of  one  lute, 
upon  llriking  the  unifon  Itrings  of  another.  Doubt- 
lc!s  there  is  a  Beauty  of  the  mind,  a  Charm  in  Vntue, 
a  Symmetry  and  Proportion  in  the  moral  world.  This 
moral  Beauty  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Honcftirm  or  to  x.,7i3./.  And  in  order  to  know  its 
force  and  influence,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  inquire, 
what  it  WHSunderlloodtobe,  and  what  light  it  was 
placed  in  by  thofe  who  firll  confidcred  it,  and  gave  it 
•a.  name :  Tb  K«Aav  according  to  Arlflotk  is  the  sT^usTdv  or 
laudable,  according  to  PUto  it  is  the  >^^  or  ■l*^iMioy, 
plcal'ant  or  profitable,  vvhicli  is  meant  with  rcfpe^l  to 
a  reafonable  mind  and  its  true  interelf.  Now  I  wou'd 
fain  know  whether  a  mind,  which  confiders  an  adion 
as  1  ludablc,  be  not  carried  beyond  the  bare  action  it 
felf,  to  regard  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  it  .<* 
ALC.  It  is.  EVPfl.  And  whether  this  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  ground  or  principle  of  Virtue,  for  a  Man  to 
aft  upon,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  removed  from  the 
pye  and  obfervalion  of  every  other  intelligent  Being  ^ 
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ALC.  Itfeemsnot.  EV  P  H.  Again,  I  ask  whether 
a  Man  who  doth  a  thing  pleafant  or  profitable  as  fuch, 
might  not  be  fuppofcd  to  forbear  doing  it,  or  even  to 
do  the  contrary,  upon  the  profpcd  oF  greater  plca- 
fure  or  profit  ^  ALC.  He  might.  EV  P  H.  Doth 
it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Beauty  of  Virtue 
ox  rh  K-.'.Kh-j,  in  e'lthev  AriflotIe''soY  Plato's  knCe,  is  not  a 
fufficicnt  principle  or  ground,  to  engage  fcnfual  and 
worldly-minded  Men  in  the  practice  of  it  ?  ALC. 
What  then?  EU P H.  Why  then,  it  will  follow 
that  Hope  of  reward  and  Fear  of  puniiliment  are 
highly  expedient,  to  call  the  balance  of  plealant  and 
profitable  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  thereby  very 
much  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  Human  Society. 
Alclphron  upon  this  appealed ;  Gentlemen,  laid  he, 
you  are  witneffes  of  this  unfair  proceeding  of  Eu- 
phranor^  who  argues  againft  us,  from  explications 
given  by  Plato  and  Ariflotle  of  the  Beauty  of  Virtue, 
which  are  things  we  have  nothing  to  fay  to;  the 
Philofophers  of  our  Seel  abPcradling  from  all  Praife, 
Pleafure,  and  Interell,  when  they  are  enamoured  and 
tranfported  with  that  lublime  Idea.  I  beg  pardon,  re- 
plied £^^/:7r^;^(?r,  for  iuppofingthe  Minute  Philofo- 
phers of  our  days  think  like  thofe  ancient  Sages.  Bun 
you  muft  tell  me,  Alciphroriy  fince  you  do  not  think 
fit,  to  adopt  the  fenfe  of  Plato  or  Ariflotle^  what 
fenfe  it  is  in  which  you  underftand  the  Beauty  of  Vir- 
tue? Define  it,  explain  it,  make  me  to  undcriland 
your  meaning>  that  To  we  may  argue  about  the  fame 
thing,  without  which  we  can  never  come  to  a  con- 
clufion. 

V.  ALC.  Some  things  are  better  underftood  by 
definitions  and  defcriptions,  but  I  have  always  obfer- 
ved  that  thofe  who  wou'd  define,  explain,  and  dif- 
pute  about  this  point,  make  the  leail:  of  it.  Moral 
Beauty  is  of  fo  peculiar  and  ab (traded  a  nature,  fome- 
thing  fo  fubtile,  fine,  and  fugacious,  that  it  will 
not  bear  being  handled  and  infpeded,  like  every  grofs 
H  4  and 
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and  common  fubjcd:.     You  will,  therefore,  pardon 
me,  if  I  ftand  upon  my  Philofophic  liberty  >    and 
clioole  rather  to  intrench  my  felf,  within  the  general 
and  indefinite  fcnfe,  rather  than,  by  entering  into  a 
prcrile  and  particular  explication  of  this  Beauty,  per- 
chance lole  light  of  it,  or  give  you  fome  hold  where- 
on to  cavil,  and  infer,  and  raife  doubts ,  queries ,  and 
difficulties  about  a  point  as  clear  as  the  Sun  when  no 
body  reafons  upon  it.     EU P FL  How  hy  you,  ^l- 
cipbron^  is  that  notion  cleareil  when  it  is  not  confi- 
dercd  ?     ^ILC.  \  fiy  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  under- 
llood,  acenzinjene  ffayquoy.     An  obj eft,  not  of  the 
difcurfive  faculty,  but  of  a  peculiar  fcnfe  which  is 
properly  called  the  moral  fenfe,  being  adapted  to  the 
prcception  of  moral  Beauty,  as  the  Eye  to  colours, 
or  the  Ear  to  founds.     EV  P II.  That  Men  have  cer- 
tain inftinctive  Senlations  or  Paffions  from  nature, 
which  make  them  amiable  and  ulelul  to  each  other,  I 
am  clearly  convinced.     Such  are  a  Fellow-feeling 
witii  the  didrefled,  a  Tendernefs  for  our  offspring, 
an  Affedlion  towards  our  friends,  our  neighbours, 
and  our  country,  an  Indignation  againd  things  bafe, 
cruel,  or  unjuft.    Thefe  Pailions  are  implanted  in  the 
Human  Soul,  with  fcveral  other  fears  and  appetites, 
avcrfions  and  defires,   fome  of  which  are  llrongeffc 
and  uppermoft  in  one  mind,  others  in  another.  Shou'd 
it  not  therefore  feem  a  very  uncertain  guide  in  morals, 
for  a  Man  to  follow  his  pafTion  or  inward  feeling  ?  and 
wou'd  not  this  rule  infallibly  lead  different  Men  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  prevalency  of  this  or 
that  appetite  or  paflion  ?     ^  LC.  1  do  i)ot  deny  it, 
EUPH,  And  will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
Duty  and  Virtue  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  being  praftifed, 
if  Men  are  led  by  Reafon  and  Judgment,  balancing 
Jowand  fenfual  pleafures  with  thofeof  a  higher  kind, 
comparing  piefent  lodes  with  future  gains,  and  the 
uncaiinefs  and  difgull  of  every  Vice  with  the  delight- 
tul  praftice  of  theoppofite  Virtue,  and  the  pleaiing 
rcflejiions  i^nd  hopes  which  attend  it  ?  Or  can  there 
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be  a  ftrongcr  motive  to  Virtue,  than  the  fhewing 
that  confidered  in  all  lights  it  is  every  Man's  true  in- 
terell  ? 

VI.  ALC,  I  tell  you,  Euphrmor^  we  contemn 
the  Virtue  of  that  Man,  who  computes  and  delibc' 
rates,  and  mufl  have  a  reafon  for  being  virtuous.  The 
refined  Moralifts  of  our  Setl:  are  raviilied  and  tranl- 
ported  with  the  abflraft  Beauty  of  Virtue.  They 
difdain  all  forinfecal  motives  to  itj  and  love  Virtue 
only  for  Virtue's  fake.  Oh  Rapture!  Oh  Enthufi- 
afm !  Oh  the  QiiintefTence  of  Beauty!  Methinksl 
cou'd  dwell  for  ever  on  this  Contemplation:  But  ra- 
ther than  entertain  my  felf,  I  mull  endeavour  to  con- 
vince you.  Make  an  experiment  on  the  firft  Mai> 
you  meet.  Propofe  a  villanous  or  unjuft  action. 
Take  his  firft  fenfe  ot  the  matter,  and  you  fhall  find 
he  detefts  it.  He  may,  indeed,  be  afterwards  mifled 
by  Arguments  or  overpowered  by  Temptation,  but 
his  original  unpremeditated  and  genuine  thoughts 
are  juft  and  orthodox.  How  can  we  account  for  this 
but  by  a  moral  fenle,  which,  left  to  it  felf,  hath  as 
quick  and  true  a  perception  of  the  Beauty  and  Defor- 
mity of  Human  Aftions,  as  the  Eye  hath  ot  Co- 
lours }  EV P H.  May  not  this  be  fufficiently  ac- 
counted for,  by  Confcicnce,  Affedion,  Paflion, 
Education,  Reafon,  Cuftom,  Religion,  which 
principles  and  habits,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  what 
you  metaphorically  call  a  Moral  Senfe.  ALC,  What 
I  call  a  moral  fenfe  is  ftridly,  properly,  and  truly 
fuch,  and  in  kind  different  from  all  thofc  things  you 
enumerate.  It  is  what  all  men  have  though  all  may 
not  obferve  it .  Upon  this  Euphramr  fmiled  and  faid, 
-^/fZ/j^ro^  has  made  difcoveries  where  I  leaft  expe6led 
it.  For,  laid  he,  in  regkd  to  every  other  point,  f 
fhou'd  hope  to  learn  from  him,  but  for  theknow- 
4edge  of  my  felf,  or  the  faculties  and  powers  of  my 
own  mind,  I  fhou'd  have  looked  at  home.  And 
-there  I  might  have  looked  long  enough,  without 

finding 
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finding  this  new  talent,  which  even  now  after  being 
tutored  1  cannot  comprehend.  Tor  Alciphron^  I  mult 
needs  lay,  is  too  SubUmc  and  -Enigmatical  upon  a 
point,  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  moll  clearly 
underilood.  I  have  often  heard  that  your  deepeit 
adepts  and  oldeiV  profellors  infcience  are  thcoblcu- 
reft.  jLj'/^f/t'j  is  young  and  ipeaks  plain.  VVou'd  he 
but  favour  us  with  his  kn^c  of  this  point,  it  might 
perhaps  prove  more  upon  a  level  with  my  apprchen- 
iion. 

VII.  Lyficks  fhook  his  head,  and  in  a  grave  and 
carncft  manner  addrefled  the  Company.  Gentlemen, 
laid  he,  jdHci^pbron  il.mds  upon  his  ov/n  legs.  I  have 
no  part  in  thefe  refined  notions  he  is  at  prefent  enga- 
ged to  defend.  If  I  mull:  fubdue  my  paHions,  ab- 
llra<5l,  contemplate,  be  enamoured  of  Virtue  5  in  a 
Avord,  if  I  muft  be  an  Enthufiaft,  I  owe  lb  much 
deference  to  the  laws  of  my  Country,  as  to  choofc 
being  an  Enthuliafl:  in  their  way.  Bclidcs,  it  is  bet- 
ter being  lo  for  fome  end  than  for  none.  This  Doc- 
trine hath  all  the  lolid  inconveniences,  without  the 
nmufing  hoprs  and  profpecls  of  the  Chriftian.  vf  L  C. 
I  never  counted  on  Lyjicks  for  my  Second  in  this 
point  J  which  aftcj  all  doth  not  need  his  afliftunce  or 
explication.  All  fubjctls  ought  not  to  be  ireated  in 
the  (itme  manner.  The  way  of  Definition  nna  Divi- 
fion  is  dry  and  pedantic.  Bjiidcs,  the  lubjed:  is 
fometimes  too  obfcurc,  Ibmetimes  too  fimple  for 
this  method.  One  while  we  know  too  little  of  a 
point,  another  too  much,  to  make  it  plainer  by  dif- 
courfc.  C RL  To  hear  /Ilciphron  talk,  -puts  me  in 
mind  of  that  Ingenious  Greeks  who  havmg  wrapt  a 
man's  brother  up  in  a  cloak,  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  that  perfnn?  being  ready,  either  by  keeping 
on,  or  pulling  off  the  cloak,  to  confute  his  anfwer 
whatever  it  ihou'd  be.  For  m>r  part  I  believe,  if 
matters  were  fairly  ftated,  that  rational  fatisfa6tion, 
that  peace  of  mind,  that  inward  comfort,  and  con- 
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Icientiousjoy,  which  agooclChriftian  finds  in  good 
a6lions,  wou'd  not  be  found  to  fall  fliort  of  all  the 
Ecflafy,  Rapture,  and  Enrhuliafm  luppofed  to  be 
the  erFe6l  of  that  high  and  undeicribed  principle. 
In  earneft  can  any  Ecllafy  be  higher,  any  Rapture 
more  affeding,  than  that  which  fprings  from  the 
love  of  God  and  Man,  from  a  Confcicnce  void  of: 
offence,  and  an  inward  difcharge  ot  Duty,  with  the 
fecret  delight,  titift,  and  hope  that  attends  it  '^  j4LC, 
O  Eupbranor^  we  Votaries  of  Truih  do  not  envy, 
but  pity,  the  groundlefs  joys  and  miftaken  hopes  of  a 
Chriftian.  And,  as  for  Confcience  ^nd  rational  Plea- 
fure,  how  can  we  allow  a  Confcience  without  allow- 
ing a  vindictive  Providence  ?  Or  how  can  we  fuppofe, 
the  charm  of  Virtue  confifts  in  any  plealure,  or  be- 
nefit attending  virtuous  a(5tions,  without  giving  great 
advantages  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which,  ic 
feems  excites  its  believers  to  Virtue  by  the  higheft 
Interefts  and  Pleafures  in  reverfion.  Alas !  Diou'd  we 
grant  this,  there  wou'd  be  a  door  opened  to  all  thofc 
rufty  Declaimers  upon  the  neceffity  and  ufefulnefs 
of-  the  great  points  ot  Faith,  the  Immortality  oJt  the 
Soul,  a  Future  State,  Ps^ewards  and  Punifhments, 
and  the  like  exploded  Conceits}  which,  according 
to  our  fyftem  and  principles,  may  perhaps  produce 
alow,  popular,  interefted  kind  of  Virtue,  but  mull 
abfolutely  deftroy  and  extinguilh  it  in  the  fublime  and 
heroic  fcnfe, 

VIII.  EVPH.  What  you  now  fay  is  very  intelli- 
ble  :  I  wifh  I  underftood  your  main  principle  as  well. 
jiL  C  And  are  you  then  in  earnefl  at  a  lofs  ?  Is  ic 
pofHble  you  fhou'd  have  no  notion  of  Beauty,  or 
that  having  it  you  ihou'd  not  know  it  to  be  amiable, 
amiable  I  lay,  in  it  felf,  and  for  it  lelf?  EU  P  H. 
Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron^  are  all  mankind  agreed  in  the 
notion  of  a  beauteous  face?  A  L  C.  Beauty  in  Hu- 
man Kind  feems  to  be  of  a  more  mixt  and  various 
nntiirej   forafmuch  as  the  paffion,^,  fentiments,  and 
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qualities  of  the  Soul  being  fcen  through  and  blend- 
ing with  the  features,  work  differently  on  different 
minds,  as  the  fympathy  is  more  or  lei's.  But  with 
regard  toother  things  is  there  no  fleady  principle  of 
Beauty?  Is  there  upon  earth  a  Human  mind  without 
the  idea  of  order,  harmony,  and  proportion? 
EU P H.  O  yilciphrcny  it  is  my  weaknels  that  I  am 
apt  to  be  loft  and  bewildered  in  abftradions  and  ge- 
neralities, but  a  particular  thing  is  better  fuited  to 
my  faculties.  I  find  it  cafy  to  conlider  and  keep  in 
view  the  obje(5lsof  fcnfc,  letr.>  therefore  try  to  dif- 
cover  what  their  Beauty  is,  or  wherein  it  confiftsj 
andfo,  by  the  help  of  thclefcnlible  things,  as  afcale 
or  ladder,  afcend  to  moral  and  intellcifcual  Beauty. 
Be  plcaled  then  to  inform  mc,  what  it  is  we  call 
Beauty  in  the  objefts  of  fenfe.^  ^LC,  Every  one 
knows  Beauty  is  that  which  pleafes.  EU P H. 
There  is  then  Beauty  in  the  fmellof  a  Role,  or  the 
tafte  of  an  Apple.  ALC.  By  no  means.  Beauty 
is,  to  fpeak  properly,  perceived  only  by  the  eye. 
EU P  yi.  It  cannot  therefore  be  defined  in  general 
that  which  pleafcth.  ji LC.  1  grant  it  cannot 
EV  P  H,  How  then  ihall  we  limit  or  define  it?  j^lci- 
phrotiy  afterafhortpaulG,  faid,  that  Beauty  confi fled 
in  a  certain  fymmctry  or  proportion  pleafing  to  the 
eye.  EV P  H.  Is  this  proportion  one  and  the  fame 
in  all  things,  or  is  it  different  in  different  kinds  of 
things?  ALC,  Different  doubtlefs:  The  propor- 
tions of  an  Ox  wou'd  not  be  beautiful  in  a  Horfe. 
And  we  may  obfervc  alio  in  things  inanimate,  that 
the  Beauty  of  a  Table,  a  Chair,  a  Door,  confifts  in 
different  proportions.  F.V  P  H.  Doth  not  this  pro- 
portion imply  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another? 
^LC.  It  doth.  EUPll.  ^nd  are  not  thcfe  relations 
founded  in  fize  and  fliape  ^  ALC.  They  are.  ft-^P//. 
And  to  make  the  proportions  juft,  rnuft  not  thofe  mu- 
tual relations  of  flze  and  fhape  in  the  parts  be  fuch,  as 
ihall  make  the  whole  compleat  and  perfect  in  its  kind  ? 
ALC  A  grant  they  muft.  EVPH,h  not  a  thing  faid 
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to  be  perfed:  in  its  kind,  when  it  anfwers  the  end  for 
which  it  was  made  ?  ^LCltis.  EV  PH.  The 
parts,  therefor 4,  in  true  proportions  mud  be  fo  re- 
lated, and  adjured  to  one  another,  as  that  they  may 
beft  confpire  to  the  ufe  and  operation  of  the  whole, 
^LC.  It  Teems  fo.  EVPH.  But  the  comparing 
Parts  one  with  another,  the  coniidering  them  as  be- 
longing to  one  Whole,  and  the  referring  this  whole 
to  its  ufe  or  end,  Hiou'd  feem  the  work  of  Reafon: 
Shou'dit  not?  u4LC.  It  fliou'd.  EVPH.  Pro- 
portions therefore  are  not,  llri6tly  fpeaking,  percei- 
ved by  the  fenfe  of  Sight,  but  only  by  Reafon  through 
the  means  of  Sight.  ^LC  This  I  grant.  EUPH, 
Conlequently  Beauty,  in  your  fenfe  of  it,  is  an  ob- 
je6t,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind.  ^ LC,  Ic 
is.  EVPH.  The  Eye,  therefore,  alone  cannot  fee 
that  a  Chair  is  handiom,  or  a  Door  well  proportioned. 
jiLC.  It  feems  to  follow  5  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
this  point.  EVPH.  Let  us  fee  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  it.  Cou'd  the  Chair  you  fit  on,  think  you^ 
be  reckon'd  well  proportioned  or  handfom,  if  it  had 
not  fuch  a  height,  breadth,  widcnefs,  and  was  not  fo 
far  reclinedas  to  afiT>rd  a  convenient  feat  ?  ALC  It 
cou'd  not.  EVP H.  The  Beauty,  therefore,  or 
Symmetry  of  a  Chair  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by 
knowing  its  ufe,  and  comparing  its  figure  with  that 
ufe,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  Eye  alone,  but  is 
the  effect  of  Judgment.  It  is  therefore,  one  thing  to 
fee  an  Obje6t,  and  another  to  difcern  its  Beauty, 
ALC.  I  admit  this  to  be  true. 

IX.  EVPH.  TheArchiteds  judge  a  Door  to  be 
of  a  beautiful  Proportion,  when  its  height  is  double 
of  the  breadth.  But  if  you  fiiou'd  invert  a  well-pro- 
portion'd  Door  making  its  breadth  become  the  height, 
and  its  height  the  breadth,the  figure  would  ftill  be  the 
lame,but  without  that  Beauty  in  one  Situation,which 
it  had  in  another.  What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this,  but 
that  in  the  foremencioned  Suppoficion,   the  Door 
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wou'd  not  yield  a  convenient  entrance  to  Creatures 
of  a  Human  Figure?     But,  if  in  any  other  partot 
the  Uiiivcrl'c,  there fliou'd  be  fuppofcd  rational  ani- 
mals of  an  inverted  Stature,  they  mult  be  fuppofed 
to  invert  tlie  Rule  for  Proportion  of  Doors  >  and  to 
them  that  wou'd  appear  beautifu!,  which  to  us  was 
dilagreeable.     ALC.  Againil  this  I  have  no  Objec- 
tion.    EUPH.   Tell  mc,    Alciphro,:^    is  there  not 
ibmething  truly   decent  and    beautiFul   in    Drefs  ? 
A L  C.  Doubtlefs  there  is.    EV  P  H.  Are  any  like- 
lier to  give  us  an  Idea  of  this  Beauty  in  Drels,  than 
Painters  and  Sculptors,   whole  proper  bulinefs  and 
ftudy  it  is,    to  aim    at  graceful   Reprcfentations? 
ALC.  I  believe  not.     EV P H.   Let  us  then  exa- 
mine the  Draperies  of  the  great  Mailers   in  thefe 
Arts :  How,  tor  inftance,  they  ufe  to  clothe  a  Ma- 
tron or  a  Man  of  Pvank.     Call  an  eye  on  tliofe  Figures 
(fiid  he,  pointing  to  fome  Prints  after  Raphael  and 
(jm'uIo^  that  hung  upon  the  Wall    what  appearance, 
do  you  think,  an  Etr^iijl}  Courtier  or  Magillrate,  with 
his  GotbiCi  fuccinft,  plaited  Garment,  and  his  full- 
bottoni'd  Wig,  or  one  of  our  Ladies  in  her  unnatu- 
ral Drels  pinched,  and  ilifFcneJ,  and  enlarged  with 
Hoops  and  Whale-bone  and  Buckram,  mull  make, 
among  thole  Figures  fo  decently  clad  in  Draperies  thac 
fall  into  fuch  a  variety  of  natural,  eaiy,  and  ample 
Folds,  that  appear  with  fo  much  dignity  and  limpli- 
city,  that  cover  the  Body  without  encumbering  it, 
and   adorn    without   altering  the    Shape?    ALC» 
Truly  I  think  they  mull  make  a  very  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance.   EV P II.    And  what  do  you  think  this 
proceeds  from  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  Eaftern  Nati- 
ons, the  Greekst  and  the  liomans^  naturally  ran  into 
the  moll  becoming  DrelFes,  while  our  GotJjic  Gentry, 
after  fo  many  Centuries  racking  their  Inventions, 
mending,  and  altering,  andimproving,  and  whirling, 
about  in  a  perpetual  rotation  of  Falhions,  have  ne- 
ver yet  had  the  luck  to  Humble  on  any  that  was  not 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  ?  Is  it  no:  from  hence,  thar  in- 
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flead  of  confulting  Ufe,  Reafon,  and  Convenience, 
they  abandon  themfelves  to  irregular  Fancy,  the  un- 
natural Parent  of  Monllers  ?  Whereas  the  Ancients, 
confidering  the  ufe  and  end  of  Drefs,  made  it  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  Freedom,  Eafe,  and  Convenience  of 
the  Body,  and,  having  no  Notion  of  mending  or 
changing  the  natural  Shape,  they  aimed  only  ac 
fhewing  it  with  decency  and  advantage.  And,  if 
this  be  (o,  are  we  not  to  conclude  that  the  Beauty 
of  Drefs  depends  on  its  fubferviency  to  certain  Ends 
andUfes?  -^L  C.  This  appears  to  be  true.  EV  P  H. 
This  fubordinate  relative  nature  of  Beauty,  perhaps 
will  be  yet  plainer,  if  we  examine  the  refpe6live 
Beauties  of  a  Horfe  and  a  Pillar.  Firgil's  Defcrip- 
tionof  the  former  is, 

—  -  —  ^  .  .  ^  Jill  ardua  cervix^ 

Argutumqm  caputs  hrevis  alvus-,  ohefaque  terga^ 

Luxuriatque  torts  animofum  pectus. 

Now  I  wou'd  fain  know,  whether  the  perfections 
and  ufes  of  a  Horfe  may  not  be  reduced  to  thefe 
three  points.  Courage,  Strength,  and  Speed;  and 
whether  each  of  the  Beauties  enumerated  doth  not 
occafion,  or  betoken,  one  of  thefe  Perfections  ?  At- 
ter  the  fame  manner,  W  we  inquire  into  the  Parts  and 
Proportions  jf  a  beautiful  Pillar,  we  fliall  perhaps 
find  them  anfwer  to  this  fame  Idea.  Thofe  who 
have  confiuered  the  Theory  of  Architedure,  tell 
us  %  the  Proportions  of  the  three  Grecian  Orders 
were  taken  from  the  Human  Body,  as  the  mod 
beautiful  and  perfect  Production  of  Nature.  Hence 
were  derived  thofe  graceful  Ideas  of  Columns,  which, 
had  a  Character  of  Strength  without  clumfinefs,  or 
of  Delicacy  without  weakncfs.  Thofe  beautiful 
Proportions  were,  I  fay,  taken  originally  from  Na- 
ture, which,  in  her  Creatures,  as  hath  been  already 
obferved,  referreth  them  to  lomeend,  ufe,  or  defign. 

*  See  the  learned  Patriarch  of  Aatr.UU's  Comraenrary  ca  Vitru- 
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The  GonfiezzaaKo^  orfwclling,  and  the  diminution 
of  a  Pillar,  is  it  not  in  fuch  proportion  i\s  to  make  it 
appear  ftrong  and  light  at  the  fame  time  ?  In  the  dime 
manner  muit  not  the  whole  Entablature,  with  its 
Projeftions  be  lb  proportioned,  as  to  lecm  great  but 
not  heavy,  light  but  not  little,  inafmuch  as  a  Devia- 
tion into  either  extreme  wou'd  thwart  that  rcafon  and 
life  of  Things,  wherein  their  Beauty  is  founded, 
and  to  which  it  is  fubordinate?  The  Entablature 
and  all  its  Parts  and  Ornaments,  Architrave,  Freeze, 
Cornice,  Triglyphs,  Metopes,  Modiglions,  and  the 
Teft,  have  each  an.ufe  or  appearance  of  ufc,  in  giving 
firmnefs  and  union  to  the  Building,  in  protecting  ic 
from  the  Weather,  and  calling  off  the  Rain,  in  rc- 
prefenting  the  Ends  of  Beams  with  their  intervals, 
the  production  of  Ratters,  and  fo  forth.  And  if 
we  conlider  the  graceful  Angles  in  Frontifpieces,  the 
Spaces  between  the  Columns,  or  the  Ornaments  of 
their  Capitels,  iTiall  we  not  find,  that  their  Beauty 
rifeth  from  the  appearance  of  Ufc,  or  the  imitation 
of  natural  Things,  whofe  Beauty  is  originally  found- 
ed on  the  fime  Principle  ?  which  is,  indeed,  the 
grand  dilHnftion  between  Guecian  and  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, the  latter  being  fintaftical,  and  tor  the 
molt  part  founded  neither  in  Nature  nor  in  Reafon, 
in  Nccelfity  nor  Ufe,  the  appearance  of  which  ac- 
counts for  all  the  Beauty,  Grace,  and  Ornament  of 
the  other.  CRI.  W  hat  £///'/jr<^«<?r  has  faid  confirms 
the  Opinion  I  always  entertained,  that  the  Rules  of 
Architecture  were  founded,  as  all  other  Arts  which 
flourifhed  among  the  Greeks,  in  Truth,  and  Nature, 
and  good  Senfc.  But  the  Ancients,  who,  from  a 
thorough  confideration  ot  the  Grounds  and  Princi- 
ples of  Art,  formed  their  Idea  of  Beauty,  did  not 
always  confine  themfelves  ftriClly  to  the  lame  Rules 
and  Proportions :  But,  whenever  the  particular  Di- 
ilance,  Pofition,  Elevation,  or  Dimenfion  of  the 
Fabric  or  its  Parts  feemed  to  require  it,  made  no 
icruple  to  depart  trom  them,  without  delerting  the 
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original  Principles  of  Beauty,  which  governed  what- 
ever Deviations  they  made.  This  latitude  or  licence 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  fafely  trulled  with  molt  mo- 
dern Archite6ts,  who  in  their  bold  Sallies  ieem  to  a6b 
without  aim  or  defign,  and  to  be  governed  by  no  Idea, 
no  Reafon  or  principle  of  Art,  but  pure  Caprice, 
joined  with  a  thorough  contempt  of  that  nobh  Sim- 
plicity of  the  Ancients,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  unity,  gracefulnefs,  or  grandeur  in  their  Works  j 
which  ot  confequence  mult  ferve  only  to  disfigure 
and  diihonour  the  Nation,  being  fo  many  Monu- 
ments to  future  Ages  of  the  opulence  and  ill  tafte  ot 
the  prefentj  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wou'd  fuc- 
ceed  as  wretchedly,  and  make  as  mad  work  in  other 
Affairs,  were  Men  to  follow,  inftead  of  rules,  pre- 
cepts and  models,  their  owntafte  and  firfl  thoughts 
of  Beauty.  ALC.  I  fhou'd  now,  methinks,  be  glad 
to  fee  a  little  more  diftin6lly  the  ufe  and  tendency  of 
this  Digreffion  upon  Architedure.  E  UP  B.  Was 
not  Beauty  the  very  thing  we  inquired  after  ?  ALC* 
It  was.  EUP H.  What  think  you,  Akiphron,  can 
the  appearance  of  a  thing  pleale  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  place,  which  pleafed  two  thoufand  Years  ago, 
and  two  thoufand  Miles  off,  without  fome  real  prin- 
ciple of  Beauty?  ^LC.  It  cannot.  EUPH.And 
is  not  this  the  cafe  with  refpe6ttoa  juft  piece  of  Ar- 
chitedure?  y/LC.  Nobody  denies  it.  EUP  If. 
Architecture,  the  noble  Offspring  of  judgment  and 
fancy,  was  gradually  formed  in  ths  mofl  polite  and 
knowing  Countries  of  AJia,  E.gypt^  Greece^  and  Ita^ 
ly»  It  was  cherifhed  and  efleemed  by  the  mofl  flou- 
rifhing  States,  and  mofl  renowned  Princes,  who  with 
vafl  expence  improved  and  brought  it  to  perfection. 
Itfeems,  above  all  other  Arts,  peculiarly  converfanc 
about  Order,  Proportion  and  Symmetry,  May  it  noc 
therefore  be  fuppofed  on  all  accounts,  mofl  likely  to 
help  us  to  fome  rational  Notion  of  the  je  yiefiay  quay  in 
Beauty  ?  And,  in  effect,  have  we  not  learned  from 
this  Digreffion,  that  as  there  is  no  Beauty  without 
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Proportion,  fo  Proportions  arc  to  be  eileem'd  juft 
and  true,  only  as  they  are  relative  to  fome  certain  ufe 
or  end,  their  Aptitude  and  Subordination  to  which 
end  is,  at  bottom,  that  which  makes  them  plcafe  and 
charm?    ALC,  I  admit  all  this  to  be  true. 

X.  EVPH.  According  to  this  Doftrine,  I  wou'd 
fain  know  what  Beauty  can  be  found  in  a  moral  Sy- 
flem,  formed  conncdted  and  governed  by  Chance. 
Fate,  or  any  other  blind  unthinking  Principle;  for- 
afmuch  as  without  thought  there  can  be  no  end  or  dc- 
lign,  and  without  an  end  there  can  be  no  ufe,  and 
without  ufe  there  is  no  aptitude  or  fitnefs  of  Propor- 
tion,  from  whence  Beauty  fprings?    ALC,  May 
we  not  fuppofe  a  certain  vital  Principle  of  Beauty, 
Order,  and  Harmony  diffufed  throughout  the  World, 
without  fuppoUng  a  Providence  infpeding,  punilh- 
ing,   and  rewarding  the  moral  Actions  ot   Men? 
Without  fuppofing  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or 
a  Life  to  come,  in  a  word,  without  admitting  any 
part  of  what  is  commonly  called  Faith,  Woriliip, 
and  Religion  ?     C  RI.  Either  you  fuppofe  this  Prin- 
ciple intelligent,  or  not  intelligent  :  It  the  latter,  ic 
is  all  one  with  Chance  or  Fate  which  was  juft:  now 
argued  againit ;  If  the  former,  let  me  intreat   Alci' 
fhron  to  explain  to  me,  wherein  confifts  the  Beauty 
of  a  moral  Syilem,  with  a  fupreme  Intelligence  ac 
the  head  cf  it,  which  neither  prote6ts  the  innocent, 
punilhes  the  wicked,  nor  rewards  the  virtuous  ?  To 
fuppofe  indeed  a  Society  of  rational  Agents  acting 
under  the  Eye  of   Providence,    concurring  in  one 
dclign  to  promote  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole, 
and  conforming  their  Actions  to  the  eftabliihed  Laws 
and  Order  of  the  Divine  Parental  Wifdom  :  Where- 
in each  particular  Agent  fhall  not  confider  himfelf 
apart,  but  as  the  Member  of  a  great  City,   whofe 
Author  and  Founder  is  God :  In  which  the  Civil 
Laws  are  no  other,  than  the  Rules  of  Virtue,  and 
the  Duties  of  Religion;    And  where  every  one's 
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true  Intereft  is  combined  with  his  Duty  :  To  fuppofQ 
this  wou'd  be  delightful :  onthisSuppofition  a  Mail 
need  be  no  Stoic  or  Knight-errant,  to  account  for 
his  Virtue.  In  fuch  a  Sy  item  Vice  is  Madncfs,  Cun- 
ning is  Folly,  Wifdom  and  Virtue  are  the  fame  thing, 
where,  notwith Handing  all  the  crooked  Paths  and 
By-roads,  the  wayward  Appetites  and  Inclinations  o£ 
Men,  fovereign  Reafon  is  ilire  to  reform,  v.hatever 
feems  amifs,  to  reduce  that  which  is  devious,  make 
ilraight  that  which  is  crooked,  and  in  the  iillx\6t 
wind  up  the  whole  Plot,  according  to  the  exadefl: 
Rules  of  Wifdom  and  Jullice.  In  Tuch  a  Syllem  or 
Society,  governed  by  the  wifeft  precepts,  enforced 
by  the  higheft  rewards  and  difcouragements,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  confider,  how  the  regulation  of  Laws, 
thediflributionof  Good  and  Evil,  the  aim  of  moral 
Agents,  do  all  confpire  in  due  Subordination  to  pro- 
mote the  nobleft  End,  to  wit,  the  compleat  Happi- 
nefs  or  Well-being  of  the  whole.  In  contemplating 
the  Beauty  of  fuch  a  moral  Syflem,  we  may  cry  out 
"with  the  Pfalmift,  Very  excellent  Things  are  fpoken  of 
Sbeej  thou  City  of  God. 

XI.  In  a  Syftem  ot  Spirits,  fubordinate  to  the 
Will,  and  under  the  Diredion,  of  the  Father  of  Spi- 
rits, governing  them  by  Laws,  and  conducing 
them  by  Methods  fuitable  to  wife  and  good  Ends, 
there  will  be  gr^at  Beauty.  But  in  an  incoherent, 
fortuitous  Sy  Hem  governed  by  Chance,  or  in  a  blind 
Syilem  governed  by  Fate,  or  in  any  Syftem  where 
Providence  doth  not  preiide,  how  can  Beauty  be, 
which  cannot  be  without  order,  which  cannot  be 
without  defign  ?  When  a  Man  is  confcious  that  his 
will  is  inwardly  conformed  to  the  Divine  Will,  pro- 
ducing Order  and  Harmony  in  the  Univerfe,  and 
conduding  the  whole  by  the  jufteft  Methods  to  the 
beft  End  :  This  gives  a  beautiful  Idea.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Confcioufnefs  of  Virtue  overlooked, 
neglededj  diftrefled  by  Men,  and  not  regarded  or 
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rewarded  by  God,  ill-ufed  in  this  World,  without 
Hope  or  Profped  of  being  better  ufed  in  another,  I 
wou'd  fain  know,  where  is  the  Pleafure  of  this  Re- 
fledion,  where  is  the  Beauty  of  this  Scene  ?   Or  how 
cou'd  any  Man,  in  his  Senfes,  think  the  fpreading 
fuch  Notions  the  way  to  fpread  or  propagate  Virtue 
in  the  World  ?  Is  it  not,  I  befeech  you  an  ugly  Syilem 
in  which  you  can  fuppofe  no  Law  and  prove  no  Duty, 
wherein  Men  thrive  by   Wickednefs  and  fuffer  by 
Virtue  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  difagreeable  Sight  to  fee 
an  honeft  Man  peeled  by  Sharpers,  to  fee  virtuous 
Men  injured  and  defpifed  while  Vice  triumph'd  ?  An 
Enthuiiall  may  entertain  himfeU  with  Vifions  and 
fine  Talk  about  fuch  a  Syftem  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
beconfidered  by  Men  of  cool  Heads,  and  clofe  Rea- 
fon,  I  believe  they  will  find  no  Beauty  nor  Perte6tion 
in  it  5  nor  will  it  appear,  that  fuch  a  moral  Syilem 
can  poflibly  come  from  the  fame  Hand,  or  be  oi  a 
piece  with  the  natural,  throughout   which  there 
ihines  fo  much  Order,  Harmony,   and  Proportion. 
j4LC.  Your  Difcourfe  ferves  to  confirm  me  in  my 
Opinion.    You  may  remember,    I  declared,    that 
touching  this  Beauty  of  Morality  in  the  high  Scnfe> 
a  Man's  firft  Thoughts  are  bell ;  and  that,  if  we  pre- 
tend to  examine,  and  infped,  and  reafon,  we  are  in 
danger  to  lofe  fight  of  it.     That  in  Fadl:  there  is  fuch 
a  thing  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  confider  that  in 
thefe  Days  fomc  ofour  Philofophers  have  a  high  Senle 
of  Virtue,  without  the  leall  Notion  of  Religion,  a 
clear  Proot  of  the  Uletulnefs  and  EfHcacy  of  our 
Principles ! 

Xir.  CRL  Not  to  difpute  the  Virtue  of  Minute 
Philofophers,  we  may  venture  to  call  its  Caufe  in 
quellion,  and  make  a  doubt,  whether  it  be  an  inex- 
plicable Enthufiaftic  Notion  of  Moral  Beauty,  or 
rather,  as  to  me  it  fcems,  what  was  already  afligned 
hy  Euphranor^  Complexion,  Cuflom,  and  Religious 
Education?  But,  allowing  what  Beauty  you  pleafe 
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to  Virtue  in  an  Irreligious  Sy  ftem,  it  cannot  be  lefs  in 
a  Religious,  unlefs  you  will  fuppofe  that  her  Charms 
diminilh  as  her  Dowry  increaieth.  The  Truth  is,  a 
Believer  hath  all  the  Motives  from  the  Beauty  of  Vir- 
tue in  any  fenfe  whatfoever  that  an  Unbeliever  can 
poflibly  have,  befides  other  Motives  which  an  Unbe- 
liever hath  not.  Hence  it  is  plain,  thofe  of  your  Se6t, 
who  have  Moral  Virtue,  owe  it  not  to  their  peculiar 
Tenets,  which  ferve  only  to  leflen  the  Motives  to 
Virtue.  Thofe  therefore,  who  are  good,  are  lefs 
good,  and  thofe  who  are  bad  are  more  bad,  than  they 
wou'd  have  been  were  they  Believers.  E  UP  H.  To 
meitfeems,  thoie  heroic  infidel  Inamorato's  of  ab- 
ilraded  Beauty  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  much  to  be 
admired.  Z,j//f/fj  hearing  this,  faid  with  Ibme  Im- 
patience j  Gentlemen,  You  Ihall  have  my  whole 
Thoughts  upon  this  Point  plain  and  frank.  All  that 
is  faid  about  a  Moral  Senfe,  or  Moral  Beauty,  in  any 
figniiication,  either  of  Alciphron  or  Euphranor^  or 
any  other,  I  take  to  be  at  bottom  meer  Bubble  and 
Pretence.  ThexttAw  andthe'!rp/To^  the  beautiful  and 
decent,  are  Things  outward,  relative,  and  fuperfici- 
al,  which  have  no  Effect  in  the  dark,  but  are  ipeci- 
ous  Topics  to  difcourfe  and  expatiate  upon,  as  fome 
formal  Pretenders  of  our  Se6t,  though  in  other 
Points  very  Orthodox,  arcufed  to  do.  But  ihou'd 
one  of  them  get  into  Power,  you  wou'd  find  him  no 
fuch  Fool  as  Euphranor  imagines.  He  wou'd  foon 
ihew  he  had  found  out,  that  the  Love  of  one's  Coun- 
try is  a  Prejudice  :  That  Mankind  are  Rogues  and 
Hypocrites,  and  that  it  were  Folly  to  facrifice  one's 
felf  for  the  fake  of  fuch:  That  all  Regards  center  in 
this  Life,  and  that,  as  this  Life  is  to  every  Man  his 
own  Life,  it  clearly  follows  that  Charity  begins  at 
Home.  Benevolence  to  Mankind  is  perhaps  pretend- 
ed, but  Benevolence  to  himfelt  is  pradifed  by  the 
Wife.  The  livelier  fort  of  our  Philofophers  do  not 
fcruple  to  own  thefe  Maxims ;  and  as  for  the  graver, 
if  they  are  true  to  their  Principles,  one  may  guefs 

I  5  what 
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what  they  muft  think  at  the  Bottom.  C  RI.  What- 
ever may  be  the  Effc6t  of  pure  Theory  upon  certain 
iele6t  Spirits,  of  u  peculiar  Make,  or  in  fome  other 
Parts  of  the  World,  I  do  verily  think  that  in  this 
Country  of  ours,  Reafon,  Religion,  Law,  are  all 
together  little  enough  to  fubdue  the  Outward  to  the 
Inner  Man }  and  that  it  mult  argue  a  wrong  Head  and 
weak  Judgment  to  fuppofe,  that  without  them  Men 
will  be  enamoured  of  the  golden  Mean.  To  which 
my  Countrymen  perhaps  are  le(s  inclined  than  others, 
there  being  in  the  Make  of  an  Englijh  Mind  a  certain 
Gloom  and  Eagernefs,  which  carries  to  the  fad  Ex- 
treme >  Religion  to  Fanaticifm  •,  Free-thinking  to- 
Athcifra  j  Liberty  to  Rebellion  :  Nor  Ihou'd  we  ven- 
ture to  be  governed  by  Tafte,  even  in  matters  of  lefs 
Confequence.  The  Beautitul  in  Drefs,  Furniture, 
and  Building,  is,  ■xsEu^hranor  hath  obferved,  fome- 
thing  real  and  well  grounded:  And  yet  our  Englijb 
do  not  find  it  out  of  themfelves.  What  wretched 
Work  do  they  and  other  Northern  People  make, 
when  they  follow  their  own  Tafte  of  Beauty  in  any 
of  thefe  Particulars,  inftead  of  acquiring  the  true, 
which  is  to  be  got  from  ancient  Models  and  the  Prin- 
ciples oi  Art,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Virtue  from  great 
Models  and  Meditation,  fo  far  as  natural  Means  can 
go  ?  But  in  no  Cafe  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  r6  xx^h  will 
be  the  leading  Idea  of  the  many,  who  have  quick 
Senfes,  Itrong  PalHons,  and  grofs  Intelleds. 

XII L  ALC.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  more  ought 
we  cfteem  and  admire  fuch  Philofophcrs,  whole  Souls 
arc  touched  and  tranfported  V\Mth  this  iublimeldea. 
C  R  I.  But  then  one  might  expc6l  t>om  fuch  Philofo- 
phers,  lb  much  good  Senfe  and  Philanthropy,  as  to 
keep  their  Tenets  to  themfelves,  and  confider  their 
weak  Brethren,  who  are  more  ftrongly  affeCled  by 
certain  Senfes  and  Notions  of  another  kind,  than 
that  of  the  Beauty  of  pure  difinterciled  Virtue.  Cm- 
tjhiSy  a  Man  prejudiced  againil  the  Chriftian  Religi- 
on* 
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on,  of  a  crazy  Conftitution,  of  a  Rank  above  mofl 
Mens  Ambition,  and  a  Fortune  equal  to  his  Rank, 
had  little  Capacity  tor  fenfual  Vices,  or  Temptation 
to  difhoneft  ones.  Cratylus  having  talked  himfelf, 
or  imagined  that  he  had  talked  himfelf,  into  a  Stoical 
Enthuliafm  about  the  Beauty  of  Virtue,  did,  under 
the  Pretence  of  making  Men  heroically  virtuous,  en- 
deavour to  deftroy  the  Means  of  making  them  reafon* 
ably  and  humanly  fo :  A  clear  Inftance,  that  neither 
Birth  nor  Books  nor  Converfation  can  introduce  a 
Knowledge  of  the  World  into  a  conceited  Mind, 
which  will  ever  be  its  own  Object,  and  contemplate 
Mankind  in  its  own  Mirrour !  A  LC*  Cratylus  was 
a  Lover  of  Liberty,  and  of  his  Country,  and  had  a 
mind  to  make  Men  incorrupt  and  virtuous,  upon  the 
pureft  and  moll  difintereftcd  Principles.  CRL  His 
Condu6t  feems  jult  as  wife,  as  if  a  Monarch  fhou'd 
give  out,  that  there  was  neither  Jay  1  nor  Executioner 
in  his  Kingdom  to  enforce  the  Laws,but  that  it  v/ou'd 
be  beautiful  to  obierve  them,  and  that  in  io  doing 
Men  wou'd  tafte  the  pure  Delight  which  refults  from 
Order  and  Decorum.  ALC»  After  all,  is  itnottnis 
that  certain  ancient  Philofophers,  of  great  Note, 
held  the  fame  Opinion  with  Cratylus^  declaring  thac 
he  did  not  come  up  to  the  Charadter,  or  deferve  the 
Title  of  a  good  Man,  who  pradifed  Virtue  for  the 
iiike  of  any  thing  but  its  own  Beauty  ^  CRL  \  be* 
lieve,  indeed,  that  fome  of  the  Ancients  faid  fuch 
Things  as  gave  Occafion  for  this  Opinion.  Ariftotle* 
diftinguillieth  between  two  Chara6bers  of  a  good 
Man,  the  one  he  calleth  ara9o\',  or  limply  good,  the 
other  nct^hi  x«Vso?,  from  whence  the  Compound  Term" 
HxKiHc^yario. ,  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  render'd  by  any 
one  Word  in  our  Language.  But  his  Senfc  is  plainly 
this;  ayasa? he  defineth  to  be  that  Man  to  whom  the 
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good  Things  of  Nature  are  good  >  for,  according  to 
him,  thofe  Things,  which  are  vulgarly  clleemcd  the 
greatell  Goods,  as  Riches,  Honours,  Power,  and 
bodily  Perfections,  are  indeed  good  by  Nature,  but 
they  happen  neverthelcfs  to  be  hurtful  and  bad  to  fome 
Perlons,  upon  the  account  of  evil  Habits :  Inafmuch 
as  neither  ii.  Fool,  noranunjullMan,  nor  an  Intem- 
perate can  be  at  all  the  better  for  the  U(e  of  them,  any 
TCiorc  than  a  lick  Man  for  ufing  the  Nourilliment  pro- 
per for  thcle  who  are  in  Health.  But  x^a^^  Kflsva^a,;  is 
that  Man  in  whom  are  to  be  found  all  Things  worthy 
and  decent  and  laudable,  purely  as  fuch,  and  for  their 
own  flike,  and  who  pradileth  Virtue  from  no  other 
Moi.ivc  but  the  folc  Love  of  her  own  innate  Beauty, 
That  Philolophcr  obferves  likewife,  that  there  is  a 
certuin  poliucal  Habit,  fuch  as  the  Spartans  and  o- 
thershad,  who  thought  Virtue  was  to  be  valued  and 
pradtilcd  on  account  of  the  natural  Advantages  that 
iittcnd  it.  For  which  Realon  he  adds.  They  are  in- 
deed good  Men,  but  they  have  not  the  itx^ox<i,y  Mx,  or 
luprcme  confummatc  Virtue.  From  hence  it  is  plain 
that,  according  to  Jrljlotk^  a  Man  may  be  a  good 
Man  without  believing  Vu"tue  its  own  Reward,  or 
being  only  moved  to  Virtue  by  the  Scnfeof  Moral 
Beauty.  It  is  alio  plain,  that  he  diilinguiflieth  the 
political  Virtues  of  Nations,  which  the  Publick  is 
every  where  concerned  to  maintain,  from  this  fublimc 
and  ipeculative  kind.  It  might  alio  be  obferved,  that 
his  exalted  Idea  did  conlill  with  fuppofing  a  Pro- 
vidence which  inl'pe6ls  an  J  rewards  the  Virtues  of  the 
befb  Men.  For  iaith  he  in  another  Place*,  if  the  Gods 
have  any  Care  of  Human  Affliirs,  as  it  appears  they 
have,  it  ihou'd  feem  reafonable  to  luppoie,  they  are 
itioll  delighted  with  the  moil  excellent  Nature,  and 
mod  approaching  their  own,  which  is  the  Mmd,  and 
that  they  will  reward  thofc  who  chiefly  love  and  cul- 
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tivate  what  is  moft  dear  to  them.  The  fame  Philofo- 
pher  oblerves*,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  noc 
naturally  difpofed  to  be  awed  by  Shame,  but  by  Fear  j 
nor  to  abltain  from  vicious  Praftices,  on  account  of 
their  Deformity,  but  only  of  the  Punifhment  which 
attends  them.  And  again  f,  he  tells  us  that  Youth, 
being  of  it  felf  averfe  from  Abftinence  and  Sobriety, 
/hou'd  be  under  the  Reflraint  of  Laws  regulating 
their  Education  and  Employment,  and  that  the  fame 
Difcipline  fliou'd  be  continued  even  after  they  be- 
came Men.  For  which,  faith  he,  we  want  Laws,  and, 
in  one  word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  Life,  inaf- 
much  as  the  Generality  of  Mankind  obey  rather 
Force  than  Realon,  and  arc  influenced  rather  by  Pe- 
nalties than  the  Beauty  of  Virtue ;  Uii-iat;  n  t^mk'^.  From 
all  which  it  is  very  plain,  what  Ariflotle  wou'd  have 
thought  of  thofe,  who  fhou'd  go  about  to  lefTenor 
dell;roy  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  Mankind,  in  order  to 
make  them  virtuous  on  this  folePrinciple  of  the  Beau- 
ty of  Virtue. 

XIV.  ALC*  But,  whatever  the  5Vj^/r//^  and  his 

Peripatetics  might  think,  is  it  not  certain  that  the 

Stoics  maintained  this  Do£fcrine  initshighefl  Senfe, 

afTerting  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  to  be  all-fufficient,  that 

Virtue  was  her  own  Reward,  that  this  alone  cou'd 

make  a  Man  happy,  in  fpight  of  all  thofe  Things 

which  are  vulgarly  eflecmed  the  greatefl  Woes  and 

Miferies  of  Human  Life  ?  And  all  this  they  held  at 

the  fame  time  that  they  believed,  the  Soul  of  Man  to 

be  of  a  corporeal  Nature,  and  in  Death   diflipated 

like  a  Flame  or  Vapour.    CRL  It  mull  be  owned, 

the  Stoics  fometimes  talk,  as  if  they  believed  the 

M  orality.  of  the  Soul.    Seneca  in  a  Letter  of  his  to 

Lucilius^  fpeaks  much  like  a  Mmute  Philofopher,  in 

this  Particular.    But  in  feveral  other  Places,  he  de- 
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clareshimfclf  of  aclcarcontrary  Opinion,  affirming 
that  the  Souls  ot  Men  after  Death  mount  aloft  into 
the  Heavens,  look  down  upon  Earth,  entertain  them- 
felves  with  the  Theory  of  coclellial  Bodies,  the 
Courfeof  Nature,  and  theConveriationof  wile  and 
excellent  Men,  who  having  lived  in  dillant  Ages  and 
Countries  upon  Earth,  make  one  Society  in  the  other 
World.  It  mull  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  Mar' 
cus  Antoninus  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  Soul  as  periflj- 
ing,  ordiflblvinginto  its  Elementary  Parts:  But  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  he  diftinguiHieth  three  Principles 
in  the  Compofition  of  Human  Nature,  the  tfJ^a  4-ux,^, 
iH~4,  *  Body,  Soul,  Mind,  or  as  he  other w i fe  ex pref- 
fethhimfelf,  j.cpKia  tv»um-^t;ov  and;>j,acviKw,  Flefh,  Spirit, 
and  governing  Principle.  What  he  calls  the  -Wa^^-^  or 
Soul,  containing  the  brutal  Part  of  our  Nature,  is 
indeed  rcprefented  as  a  Compound  diflbluble,  and 
ndtually  dillblved  by  Death  :  But  the  va's  or  ra  .lytianviKav, 
theMindor  ruling  Principle  he  held  to  be  of  a  pure 
coeleftial  Nature,  6eo*"u  krisTcxs'^a.  a  Particle  of  God, 
which  he  fends  back  intire  to  the  Stars  and  the  Divini- 
ty. Beiides,  among  all  his  magnificent  Leifons  and 
iplendid  Sentiments,  upon  the  Force  and  Beauty  of 
Virtue,  he  is  pofitive  as  to  the  Being  of  God,  and 
that  not  mcerly  as  a  pliftic  Nature,  or  Soul  of  the 
World,  but  in  the  11ri(5l  Senfe  of  a  Providence  in* 
fpefting  and  taking  care  of  Human  Affairs  "f".  The 
Stoics  therefore,  though  their  Style  was  high,  and 
often  above  Truth  and  Nature,  yet,  it  cannot  be  laid, 
that  they  fo  refolved  every  Motive  to  a  virtuous 
Life  into  the  fole  Beauty  of  Virtue,  as  to  endeavour 
to  deltroy  the  Belief  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
mid  a  dilhibutive  Providence.  After  all,  allowing 
the  difinterciled  Stoics  (therein  not  unlike  our  mo- 
dern Qi^iietiftsj  to  have  made  Virtue  its  own  foleRe- 
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ward,  in  the  mofl:  rigid  and  abfolute  Senfe,  yet  whac 
is  this  to  thole  who  are  no  Stoics?  If  we  adopt  the 
whole  Principles  ot  that  Se6t,  admitting  their  Noti- 
ons of  Good  and  Evil,  their  celebrated  Apathy,  and, 
in  one  word,  letting  up  for  complcat  Stoics,  we  may 
poffibly  maintain  this  Doftrine  with  a  better  Grace  5 
at  leaft  it  will  be  of  a  piece  and  confident  with  the 
whole.  But  he  who  fhall  borrow  this  fplcndid  Patch 
from  the  Stoics,  and  hope  to  make  a  Figure  by  inser- 
ting it  into  a  Piece  of  modern  Compoficion,  feafoned 
with  the  Wit  and  Notions  of  thsfe  Times,  will  in- 
deed make  a  Figure,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  the 
Eyes  of  a  wife  Man  the  Figure  he  intended. 

XV.  Though  it  muft  be  owned,  the  prefent  Age 
is  very  indulgent  to  every  thing  that  aims  at  profane 
Raillery  j  which  is  alone  fumcient  to  recommend 
any  fantaftical  Compofition  to  the  Public.  You  may 
behold  the  Tinfel  or  a  modern  Author  pafs  upon  this 
knowing  and  learned  Age  for  good  Writing  j  affec- 
ted Strains  for  Wit ;  Pedantry  for  Politenefsj  Obfcu- 
rities  for  Depths  j  Ramblings  for  Flights  j  the  molt 
aukward  Imitation  for  original  Humour  5  and  all 
this  upon  the  fole  Merit  of  a  little  artful  Profanenefs. 
AL  C.  Every  one  is  not  alike  pleaied  with  Writings 
of  Humour,  nor  alike  capable  of  them.  It  is  the 
fine  Irony  of  a  Man  of  Quality,  '  That  certain  Re- 
'  verend  Authors,  who  can  condefcend  to  Lay-wit, 

*  are  nicely  qualified  to  hit  the  Air  ot  Breeding  and 

*  Gentility,  and  that  they  will  in  time,  no  doubt, 
'  refine  their  Manner  to  the  Edification  of  the  poHte 
'  World  J  who  have  been  fo  long  feduced  by  the 

*  way  of  Raillery  and  Wit.*  The  Truth  is,  the  va- 
rious Tafte  of  Readers  requireth  various  Kinds  of 
Writers.  Our  Sed  hath  provided  for  this  with  great 
Judgment.  To  prolelyte  the  graver  fort  we  have 
certain  profound  Men  at  Reafon  and  Argument.  For 
the  Coffee-houfes  and  Populace  we  have  Declaimers 
of  a  copious  Vein.  Of  fuch  a  Writer  it  is  no  Re- 
proach 
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proach  to  fay,  fluit  lutukntus ;  he  is  the  fitter  for  his 
Readers.  Then,  for  Men  ot  Rank  and  Politcncls 
"wc  have  the  finell  and  witticil  Railleurs  in  the  World, 
whofe  Ridicule  is  the  furcil  Tell  of  Truth.  EV  P  H, 
Tell  me,  ^■ilcipbron^  are  thofe  ingenious  Railleurs 
Men  of  Knowledge?  ylLC.  Very  knowing. 
EU  P  H.  Do  they  know  for  Inilancc  the  Copernican 
Syftem,  or  the  Circulation  ot  the  Blood?  ALC, 
Onewou'd  think  you  judged  of  our  Sc6t,  by  your 
Country  Neighbours  ;  There  is  no  body  in  Town 
but  knows  all  thofe  Points.  EUPII,  You  believe 
then  Antipodes,  Mountains  in  the  Moon,  and  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth.  ylLC.  We  do.  EV P H, 
Suppofe,  five  or  lix  Centuries  ago,  a  Man  had  main- 
tained thefe  Notions  among  the  beau  Efprits  of  an 
Englijh  Com't ',  how  do  you  think  they  would  have 
been  received  i  ALC.  With  great  Ridicule.  EV  P  H, 
And  now  it  wou'd  be  ridiculous  to  ridicule  them. 
^LC.  It  wou'd.  EVPH.  But  Truth  was  the  lame 
then  and  now.  ALC.  Ic  was.  E  U  P  H.  It  Hiou'd 
feem,  therefore,  that  Ridicule  is  no  fuch  fovereign 
Touchftone  and  Teft  ot  Truth,  as  you  Gentlemen 
imagine.  ALC.  One  thing  wc  know:  Our  Rail- 
lery and  Sarcafms  gall  the  black  Tribe,  and  that  is 
our  Comfort.  C  R  /.  There  is  another  thing  it  may 
be  worth  your  while  to  know  :  ThatMen  in  a  Laugh- 
ing Fit  may  applaud  a  Ridicule,  which  ihall  appear 
contemptible  when  they  come  to  themfelvesj  wit- 
nefs  the  Ridicule  of  *S'o(rr/?/n-  by  the  Comic  Poet,  the 
Humour  and  Reception  it  met  with  no  more  proving 
that,  than  the  fame  will  yours,  to  be  juft,  when 
cahnly  conddered  by  Men  of  Senfe.  ALC,  After 
all,  thus  much  is  certain,  our  ingenious  Men  make 
Converts  by  deriding  the  Principles  of  Religion. 
And,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  moft  fuccelsful  and  plea- 
fing  Method  of  Conviction.  Thefe  Authors  laugh 
Men  out  ot  their  Religion,  as  Horace  did  out  of 
their  Vices  >  Admijji  circum  pracordia  ludunt.  But  a 
Bigot  cannot  relilli  or  find  out  their  Wit. 

.   ,     XVI.  CRI. 
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XVf.  CRL  Wit  without  Wifdom  5  if  there 
be  fuch  a  thing,  is  hardly  worth  finding.  And  as 
for  the  VVildom  of  thefe  Men,  it  is  of  a  kind  lb 
peculiar  one  may  well  fufpe6t  it.  Cicero  was  a  Man 
of  Senfe,  and  no  Bigot,  neverthelefs  he  makes  Scipio 
own  himfelf  much  more  vigilant  and  vigorous  in  the 
Race  of  Virtue,  from  fuppofing  Heaven  the  Prize  *. 
And  he  introduceth  Cato  declaring,  he  wou'd  never 
have  undergone  thofe  virtuous  Toils  for  the  Service 
ot  the  Public,  if  he  had  thought  his  Being  was  to 
end  with  this  Lifef.  ALC.  I  acknowledge  Cato^ 
Scipio^  and  Cicero^  were  very  well  for  their  Times, 
but  you  muft  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  think  they  ar- 
rived at  the  high  confummate  Virtue  of  our  mo- 
dern Free-thinkers.  EUPH,  It  fhou'd  feem  then 
that  Virtue  flourifheth  more  than  ever  among  us. 
jiLC,  It  fhou'd.  EVPH.  And  this  abundant  Vir- 
tue is  owing  to  the  Method  taken  by  your  profound 
Writers  to  recommend  it.  uiLC.  This  I  grant. 
EU  P  H.  But  you  have  acknowledged,  that  the  En- 
thufiaftic  Lovers  of  Virtue  are  not  the  many  of  your 
Sect,  but  only  a  few  fcled  Spirits.  To  which  ^/a- 
phron  making  no  Anfwer,  Crito  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Euphranor:  To  make,  faid  he,  a  true  Eflimate  of 
the  Worth  and  Growth  of  modern  Virtue,  you  are 
not  to  count  the  virtuous  Men,  but  rather  to  confi- 
der  the  quality  of  their  Virtue.  Now  you  muft 
know,  the  Virtue  of  thefe  refined  Theorilts  is  fome- 
thing  fo  pure  and  genuine,  that  a  very  little  goes  far, 
and  is  in  truth  invaluable.  To  which  that  reafona- 
ble  interefled  Virtue,  of  the  old  EngUJh  or  Spartan 
kind,  can  bear  no  proportion.  EV P H.  Tell  me, 
Alciphron^  are  there  not  Diieafes  of  the  Soul,  as  well 
as  of  the  Body?  ^LC.  Without  doubt.  EVPH, 
And  are  not  thofe  Difeafes  vicious  Habits  ?    ALC. 
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They  are.     EVPIL  And,   as  bodily   Diftempers 
are  cured  by  Phyfic,  thoie  ot  the  Mind  are  cured 
by  Philoiophyj  arc  ihey  not?     ALC,  I  acknow- 
ledge it.     EV  P  H.  It  Teems,  therefore,  that  Philo- 
fophy  is  a  Medicine  for  the  Soul  of  Man.     ALC 
It  is.     EUP  H.  How  fliall  we  be  able  to  judge  of 
Medicines,  or  know  which  to  prefer  ?  Is  it  not  trom 
the  Effects  wrought  by  them?     AL  C.   Doubtlcfs. 
£ZJPH.  Where  an  Epidemical  Dillemper  rages, 
fuppofe  a  new  Phyfician  fhou'd  condemn  the  known 
crtablifhed  Praftice,  and  recommend  another  Method 
of  Cure,  wou'd  you  not,  in  proportion  as  the  Billi 
of  Mortality  increafed,  be  tempted  to  fulpci^t  this 
new  Method,  notwichrtandingall  the  plautlble  Dif- 
courfe  of  its  Abettors?     ALC.  This   ferves  only 
to  amule  and  lead  us  from  the  queilion.     CRI,  Ic 
puts  me  in  mind   of  my  Friend   Lamprodes^  who 
needed  but  one  Argument  againll  Infidels.     I  ob- 
ferved,  faid  he,  that,  as  Infidelity  grew,  there  grew 
Corruption  of  every  kind,    and  new  Vices.    This 
fimple  Obfervation  on  matter  of  Fa6t  was  fufficienc 
to  make  him,  notwithltanding  the  Remonllranccot* 
feveral  ingenious  Men,  imbue  and  feafon  the  Minds 
of  his  Children  betimes  with  the  Principles  of  Reli- 
gion.    The  new  Theories,  which  our  acute  Mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  fubllitute   in   place  oF 
Religion,  have  had  their  full  Courfe  in  the  prefent 
Age,  and  produced  their  Effed:  on  the  Minds  and 
Manners  of  Men.     That  Men  are  Men  is  a  lure  Max- 
im :  But  il  is  as  lure  that  Englijlomen  are  not  the  fame 
Men  they  werej  whether  better  or  worfe,  more  or 
lels  virtuous,  I  need  not  lay.     Every  one  may  fee  and 
judge.     Though,    indeed,   after  Arifiides  had  been 
banifhed,  ^nd  Socrates  "^iMlo  dc^ih^iAi hens ^  a  Man, 
without  being  a  Conjurer,  might  guefs  what  the 
Beauty  of  Virtue  cou'd  do  in  England.     But  there  is 
now  neither  room  nor  occaficni  for  guefling.     We 
have  our  own  Experience  to  open  our  Eyes  j  which 
ye:  if  we  continue  to  keep  fliut,  till  the  Remains 
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of  religious  Education  are  quite  worn  off  from  the 
Minds  of  Men,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  fball  then  open 
them  wide,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  behold  and  lament 
our  Ruin.  ALC.  Be  the Confcquences  what  they 
will,  I  can  never  bring  my  felf  to  be  of  a  mind  with 
thofe,  who  meafure  Truth  by  Convenience.  Truth 
is  the  only  Divinity  that  I  adore.  \V  herever  Truth 
leads  I  fhall  follow.  EV  P  H,  You  have  then  a  PaC 
fion  for  Truth  ?  ALC.  Undoubtedly.  EUPH. 
For  all  Truths f  ALC.  For  all.  EV P H.  To 
Jcnowortopubliflithem?  ALC.  Both.  EUPPL 
What !  wou'd  you  undeceive  a  Child  that  was  ta- 
king Phyfic  ?  Wou'd  you  officioufly  fet  an  Enemy 
right,  that  was  making  a  wrong  Attack  ?  Wou'd 
you  help  an  enraged  Man  to  his  Sword?  ALC. 
In  fuch  Cafes,  common  Senfe  dire6bs  one  how  to- 
behave.  EV P H.  Common  Senfe,  it  feems  then, 
mufl  be  confultcd  whether  a  Truth  be  falutary  or 
hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or  concealed.  ALC. 
How!  you  wou'd  have  me  conceal  and  flifle  the 
Truth,  and  keep  it  to  my  felf?  Is  this  what  you 
aim  at?  EVVH.  I  only  make  a  plain  Inference 
from  what  you  grant.  As  for  my  felf,  I  do  not 
believe  your  Opinions  true.  And  although  you  do, 
you  ihou'd  not  therefore,  if  you  wou'd  appear  con- 
fiftent  with  yourfelf,  think  it  neceifary  or  wife  to 
publifh  hurtful  Truths.  What  Service  can  it  do  Man- 
kind to  leflen  the  Motives  to  Virtue,  or  what  Da- 
magejto  increafe  them  ?  ALC.  None  in  the  World, 
But  I  muft  needs  fay,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  recei- 
ved Notions  of  a  God  and  Providence  to  my  Un- 
derftanding,  and  my  Nature  abhors  the  Bafenefs  of 
conniving  at  a  Falfhood.  EV  P  H,  Shall  we  there- 
fore appeal  to  Truth,  and  examine  the  Reafons  by 
which  you  are  withheld  from  believing  thefe  Points  ? 
ALC.  With  all  my  Heart,  but  enough  for  the  pre- 
fent.  We  will  make  this  the  Subjed  of  our  next 
Conference. 

The 
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The  FOURTH  DIALOGUE. 


I.  Prejudices  concerning  a  Deity,  II.  Rales  laid  down 
hy  Alciphron /-f?  he  obferved  in  proving  a  God.  III. 
H^hat  Sort  of  Proof  he  expecls,  IV".  If^hence  we 
collet  the  being  of  other  Thinking  Individuals.  V. 
The  fame  Method  a  fortiori  ^ro^'^-i  the  Being  of  God, 
VI.  AlciphronV  fecond  Thoughts  on  this  Point. 
VIT.  God  f peaks  to  Men.  VIII.  How  Dijiance  is 
perceived  hy  Sight  •  IX.  The  proper  Obje^s  of  Sight 
at  no  Dijiance.  X.  Lights^  Shades  and  Colours  vu' 
riouJJy  combined  form  a  Language.  XI.  The  Signifi'' 
cation  of  this  Language  learned  by  Experience.  Xll. 
God  explaineth  himfclf  to  the  Byes  of  Men  by  the  ar- 
hitrary  Ufe  of  fenfible  Signs.  XIII.  The  Prejudice 
and  two-fold  JfpeSl  of  a  Minute  Philofopher.  XIV. 
God  prefent  to  Mankind^  informs^  admonifies,  and 
directs  them  in  a  feyijlble  Manner.  XV.  Admira* 
hie  Nature  and  Vfe  of  this  vifual  Language.  XVI. 
Minute  Philofopher s  content  to  admit  a  God  in  certain 
Senfes.  XVII.  Opinion  of  fo?ne  who  hold  that  Know 
ledge  andlVifdom  are  not  properly  in  God.  XVIII. 
Dangerous  Tendency  of  this  Notion.  XIX.  Its  Ori- 
ginal. XX.  The  Senfe  of  Schoolmen  upon  it,  XXL 
Scholajlic  Vfe  of  the  Terms  Analogy  and  Analogical 
explained :  Analogical  Perfections  of  God  mifunder' 
flood.  XXII.  God  intelligent^  wife^  and  good  in  the 
proper  Senfe  of  the  f fiords.  XXIII.  Objection  from 
Moral  Evil  confidered.  XXIV.  Men  argue  from 
their  own  Defers  againfl  a  Deity.  XXV.  Reli- 
giotis  lVorfl)ip  reafonabls  and  expedient. 
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I.T7  ARLY  the  next  Morningj  as  I  looked  out 
JZ/  of  my  V/indow,  I  faw  Aiciphron  walking  in 
the  Garden  with  all  the  Signs  ot*  a  Man  in  deep 
Thought*  Upon  which  I  went  down  to  him.  At- 
ciphron^  fixid  I,  this  early  and  profound  Meditation 
puts  me  m  no  fmall  Fright.  How  fo  !  Becaufe  I 
fhou'd  be  forry  to  be  convinced  there  was  no  God. 
The  Thought  of  Anarchy  in  Nature  is  to  me  more 
Rocking  than  in  Civil  Life  5  inafrauch  as  Natural 
jGoncerns  are  more  important  than  Civil  and  the  Balis 
ot  all  others.  I  grant,  replied  Alciphron^  that  fome 
Inconvenience  may  polTibly  follow  from  difproving 
a  God,  but  as  to  what  you  fay  of  Fright  and  Shocking-^ 
all  that  is  nothing  but  mere  Prejudice.  iVIen  frame 
an  Idea  or  Chimsera  in  their  own  Minds,  and  then 
fall  down  and  worihip  it.  Notions  govern  Man- 
kind, but  of  all  Notions,  that  ot  God's  governing 
the  World  hath  taken  the  deeped  Root  and  fpread 
the  fartheft:  It  is  therefore  in  Philofophy  an  heroi- 
cal  Atchievement  to  difpoflefs  this  imaginary  Mo- 
narch of  his  Government,  and  banifli  all  thofe  Fears 
and  Spedres  which  the  Light  of  Reafon  alone  caij 
dilpel  5 

Non  radii  foVts^  non  lucida  tela  diet 
Difcutiunty  fed  Naturae  [pedes  ratioque^. 

My  Part,  faid  I,  fhall  be  to  ftand  by,  as  I  have  hi^' 
therto  done,  and  take  Notes  of  all  that  paflcth  du- 
ring this  memorable  Event,  while  a  Minute  Philofo- 
pher  not  fix  Foot  high  attempts  to  dethrone  the  Mo- 
narch of  the  Univerfe.  Alas  !  replied  Alciphron, 
Arguments  are  not  to  be  meafured  by  Feet  and  Inches. 
One  Man  may  fee  more  than  a  Million  ;  and  a  fliorE 
Argument,  managed  by  a,Free.- thinker,  may  be  fui^* 
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cient  to  overthrow  the  mofl:  Gigantic  Chimcera.  As 
"We  were  engaged  in  this  Dilcourfe,  Crito  and  Eu- 
phranor  joined  us.  I  find  you  have  been  beforehand 
with  us  to  day,  faid  Crito  to  jilciphron^  and  taken  the 
Advantage  ot  Sohtude  and  early  Hours,  while  Eu- 
phranor  and  I  were  aflcep  in  our  Beds.  We  may 
therefore  cxpe<5t  to  fee  Atheifin  placed  in  the  bell 
Light,  and  lupported  by  the  llrongeil  Arguments. 

II.  ALC,  The  Being  ot  a  God  is  a  Subje6t  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  world  of  Common-place> 
■which  it  isneedlefs  to  repeat.  Give  me  leave  there- 
fore to  lay  down  certain  Rules  and  Limitations,  in 
order  to  fhortcn  our  prefent  Conference.  For  as  the 
End  of  debating  is  to  perfuade,  all  thofc  Things 
which  are  foreign  to  this  End  fhou'd  be  left  out  oi 
our  Debate,  Firll  then,  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  not 
to  be  perfuaded  by  Mctaphyfical  Arguments ;  fuch 
for  Inltancc  as  are  drawn  from  the  Idea  of  an  All- 
perfe6t  Being,  or  the  Abfurdity  ot  an  infinite  Pro- 
greflion  ot  Caufes.  This  fort  ot  Argurnents  I  have 
always  found  dry  and  jejune  j  and,  as  they  are  not 
iuitcd  to  my  way  of  Thinking,  they  may  perhaps 
puzzle,  but  never  will  convince  me.  Secondly,  I 
am  noc  to  be  perfuaded  by  the  Authority  either  of 
pail  or  prefent  Age?,  of  Mankind  in  general,  or  of 
particular  wife  Alen,  all  which  pafletn  tor  little  or 
nothing  with  a  Man  of  found  Argument  and  free 
Thought.  Thirdly,  All  Proofs  drawn  from  Utility 
or  Convenience  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  They 
may  prove  indeed  the  Ulctulncfs  of  the  Notion,  but 
not  tlic  Exidenceof  the  Thing.  Whatever  Lcgifla- 
tors  or  Statcfv.cn  may  think,  I'ruth  and  Convenience 
are  very  different  Things  to  the  rigorous  Eyes  of  a 
Philofopher.  And  now,  that  I  may  not  fccm  par- 
tial, 1  will  limit  myfelf  alfo  not  to  objeiSl,  in  the  fird 
place,  from  any  thing  that  may  fcem  irregular  or  un- 
accountable in  the  Works  of  Nature,  again  it  a  Caufe 
of  infinite  Power  and   Wifdom  -,  becaufe  I  already 
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know  the  Anfwer  you  wou'd  make,  to  wit,  Thau  no 
one  can  judge  of  the  Symmetry  and  Ufe  of  the 
Parts  of  an  infinite  Machine,  which  are  all  relative 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  without  being  able 
to  comprehend  the  intire  Machine  or  the  whole  U- 
niverfe.  And  in  the  fecond  place,  I  ihall  engage 
my  felf  not  to  objeftagainll:  the  Juilice  and  Provi- 
dence of  a  Supreme  Being,  from  the  Evil  that  befals 
good  Men,  and  the  Profperity  which  is  often  the 
Portion  of  wicked  Men  in  this  Life,  becaufe  I  know 
that,  inftead  of  admitting  this  to  be  an  Obje6tiona- 
gainft  a  Deity,  you  wou'd  make  it  an  Argument  for 
a  future  State  ;  in  which  there  fliall  be  fuch  a  Retri- 
bution of  Rewards  and  Punilhments,  as  may  vindi- 
cate the  Divine  Attributes,  and  fet  all  Things  right 
in  the  End.  Now  thefe  Anfwers,  though  they 
fhou'd  be  admitted  for  good  ones  are  in  truth  no 
Proofs  of  the  Being  of  God,  but  only  Solutions  of 
certain  DifKculties  which  might  be  objected,  fup- 
pofing  it  already  proved  by  proper  Arguments. 
Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premife,  in  order  to 
fave  Time  and  Trouble  both  to  you  and  my  felf.  CR  I. 
I  think  that,  as  the  proper  End  of  our  Conference 
ought  to  be  fuppofed  the  Difcovery  and  Defence  of 
Truth,  fo  Truth  may  be  juflified,  not  only  by  per- 
fuading  its  Adverfaries,  but,  where  that  cannot  be 
done,  by  fhewing  them  to  be  unreafonahle.  Argu- 
ments, therefore,  which  carry  Light,  have  their  ilf- 
fe6t,  even  againft  an  Opponent  who  {huts  his  Eyes, 
becaufe  they  fhew  him  to  be  obftinate  and  prejudiced. 
Befides,  this  Diftinftion  between  Arguments  that 
puzzle  and  that  convince,  is  lead  of  all  obferved  by 
Minute  Philofophers,  and  need  not  therefore  be  ob- 
ferved by  others  in  their  favour.  But,  perhaps  Euphra- 
nor  may  be  willing  to  encounter  you  on  your  own 
Terms,  in  which  Cafe  1  have  nothing  farther  to  fay. 

IIL  EUP H.  Jlciphron  ads  like  a  skilful  Gene- 
ral, who  is  bent  upon  gaining  the  Advantage  of  the 
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Ground,  and  alluring  the  Enemy  out  of  their  Trench- 
es.    VVc,  who  believe  a  God,  are  intrenched  within 
Tradition,  Cultom,  Authority,  and  Law.    Andne- 
vcrtheiefs,  initead  of  attempting  to  force  us,  he  pro- 
pofes  that  we  fliou'd  voluntarily  abandon  thefc  In- 
trench ments,  and  make  the  Attack,  when  we  may 
a£t  on  the  delenllve  with  much  Security  and  Eafe, 
leaving  him  the  Trouble  to  difpoflefs  us  of  what  we 
need  not  rcfign.     Thofe  Reafons  (continued  he,  ad- 
drelUng  him{clf  to  Alciphron)  which  you  have  muller- 
ed  up  in  this  Morning's  Meditation,  if  they  do  noc 
weaken,  mull  eilabliili  our  Beliei:  ot  a  God  j    for 
the  utmoll  is  to  be  expected  from  lo  great  a  JMaller  in 
his  Profellion,  when  he  lets  his  Strength  to  a  Point. 
ALC.  I  hold  the  confufed  Notion  of  a  Deity,  or 
fome  invilible  Power,  to  be  of  all  Prejudices  the  moll 
unconquerable.     When  halt  a  dozen  ingenious  Men 
are  got  together  over  a  Glafsof  Wine,  by  a  chear- 
ful  Fire,  in  a  Room  well  lighted,  we  banifli  with 
eafe  all  the  Spectres  of  Fancy  or  Education,  and  are 
very  clear  in  our  Dccifions.     But,  as  I  was  taking  a 
folitary  Walk  before  it  was  broad  Day-light  in  yonder 
Grove,  methought  the  Point  was  not  quite  fo  clear  > 
nor  cou'd  I  readily  recoiled:  the  Force  of  thofe  ArgUf 
ments,  which  ufed  to  appear  fo  conclufiveat  other 
Times.    1  had  I  know  not  what  Awe  upon  my  Mlnd^ 
and  feemcd  haunted  by  afore  of  Panic,  which  I  can- 
not otherwifc  account  for,  than  by  fuppoiingit  the 
Etic6l  of  Prejudice:    For  you  mull  know,  that  I, 
like  thcrcll  of  the  World,  was  once  upon  a  Time 
carechifed  and  tutored  into  the  Beliei  of  a  God  or 
Spirit.     There  is  no  furer  Mark  of  Prejudice,  than 
the  believing  a  Thing  without  Realbn.     WHiac  Ne-j 
ceffity  then  can  there  be  that  I  Ihou'd  let  myfelf  the 
difficult  Task  of  proving  a  Negative,  when  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  obferve  that  there  is  no  Proof  of  the  Affir-j 
mative,  and  that  the  admitting  it  without  Proof  is 
unrcafonable  ?     Prove  therefore  your  Opinion,  or, 
if  you  cannot,  you  may  indeed  remain  in  pofleliion  ol'l 
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it,  but  you  will  only  be  pofTefTed  of  a  Prejudice. 
EV  P  H.O  Alciphron^  to  content  you  we  muft  prove^ 
it  feems,  and  we  mull  prove  upon  your  own  Terms. 
But,  in  the  firfl  place,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  Proof 
you  expe6l.     ALC.  Perhaps  T  may  not  exped;  it, 
out  I  will  tell  you  what  fort  of  Proof  I  wou'd  have : 
And  that  is  in  fhort,  inch  Proof  as  every  Man  of 
Senfe  requires  of  a  Matter  of  Fa<5t,  or  the  Exigence 
of  any  other  particular  Thing.     Forlnllance,  fliou'd 
a  Man  ask  why  I  believe  there  is  a  King  of  Great 
Britain?  I  might  anlwer  becaufe  I  had  feen  him  5  Or 
a  King  of  Spain?  becaufe  I  had  feen  thofewhofaw 
him.     But  as  for  this  King  of  Kings,  I  neither  faw 
him  myfelf,  nor  any  one  elfe  that  ever  did  lee  him. 
Surely  if  there  be  fuch  a  Thing  as  God,  it  is  very 
ftrange,  that  he  fliou'd  leave  himfelf  without  a  Wit- 
ncfsj  that  Men  fhou'd  ftill  difpute  his  Being  j  and 
that  there  fhou'd  be  no  one  evident,  fenfibk,  plain 
Proof  of  it  v/ithout  recourfe  to  Philofophy  or  Meta- 
phyfics.     A  Matter  of  Faft  is  not  to  be  proved  by 
Notions,  but  by  Fa6ts.     This  is  clear  and  full  to  the 
Point.     You  fee  what  I  wou'd  be  at.    Upon  thefe 
Principles  I  defy  Superilition.    EV P H.   You  be- 
lieve then  as  far  as  you  can  fee.    AL  C.  That  is  my 
Rule  of  Faith.    EUP  H.  How!  will  you  not  be- 
lieve the  Exigence  of  Things  which  you  hear,  un- 
lefs  you  alfo  fee  them  ?    A  LC.  I  will  not  lay  fo  nei- 
ther.    Whenlmfifted  on  leeing  I  wou'd  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  perceiving  in  general:  Outward  Ob- 
jefts  make  very  different  Impreffions  upon  the  ani- 
mal Spirits,  all  which  are  comprifed  under  the  com- 
mon Name  of  Senfe.     And  whatever  we  can  perceive 
by  any  Senfe  we  may  be  fure  of. 

IV.  EUP  H,  What  !  do  you  believe  then  there 
are  fuch  Things  as  animal  Spirits?  ALC.  Doubt- 
lefs.  E  VP  H.  By  what  Senfe  do  you  perceive  them .? 
ALC.  I  do  not  perceive  them  immediately  by  any 
ol:  my  Scnfes.  i  am  neverthelefs  perfuaded  ot  their 
K  3  Exiflence, 
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Exigence,  becaufe  I  cancolleft  it  from  their  Effeds 
and  Operations.  They  are  the  Mefllngers,  which  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  the  Nerves,  preferve  a  Communi- 
cation between  the  Soul  and  outward  Objects. 
EV P  H.  You  admit  then  the  Being  ot  a  Soul. 
ALC.  Provided  1  do  not  admit  an  immaterial  Sub- 
ilance,  1  fee  no  Inconvenience  in  admitting  there  may 
be  luch  a  Thing  as  a  Soul.  And  this  may  be  no  more 
than  a  thin  fine  Texture  of  fubtile  Parts  or  Spirits 
redding  in  the  Brain.  EV P  H.  I  do  not  ask  about 
its  Nature.  I  only  ask  whether  you  admit  that  there 
is  a  Principle  of  Thought  and  Aftion,  and  whether 
it  be  perceivable  by  Senle.  ALC.  1  grant  that  there 
is  fuch  a  Principle,  and  that  it  is  not  theObje6t  of 
Senfc  itlelf,  but  inferred  from  Appearances  which  are 
perceived  by  Senfe.  EU  PH.  if  I  underlland  yoi^ 
rightly,  from  animal  Functions  and  Motions  you  in- 
fer the  Exillence  of  animal  Spirits,  and  from  reafon- 
able  A^ts  you  infer  the  Exiftcnce  of  a  realonable 
Soul,  is  it  not  fo?  ALC.  It  is.  EV P H.  Itfliou'd 
fecm,  therefore,  that  the  Being  of  Things  impercep- 
tible to  Senfc  may  be  collected  from  Effects  and 
Signs,  or  fenfible  Tokens.  ALC.  Itmay.  EVPH, 
Tell  me,  Alciphron^  is  not  the  Soul  that  which  makes 
the  principal  Di(tin6tion  between  a  real  Perfon  and  a 
Shadow,  a  living  Man  and  a  Carcafe  ?  ALCA  grant 
it  is.  EUPH.  I  cannot  J  therefore,  know  that 
you  for  Inftance  are  a  dill;in6t  thinking  Individual,  or 
a  living  real  Man,  by  furer  or  other  Signs  than  thofe 
from  which  it  cap  be  inferred  that  you  have  a  Soul. 
ALC.  You  cannot.  EV  P  H.  Pray  tell  me,  are  not  all 
a£l:s  immediately  and  properly  perceived  by  Senfe  re- 
ducible to  Motion  ?  AL  C,  They  are.  E  UP  H.  From 
Motions  therefore  you  infer  a  Mover  orCaufe:  and 
from  reafonable  Motions  (or  fuch  as  appear  calcula- 
ted for  a  reafonable  End)  a  rational  Caufe,  Soul,  or 
Spirit.    ALC.  Even  fo. 

V.  EVPH, 
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V.  EUP  H.  The  Soul  of  Man  aftuates  but  a 
fmall  Body,  an  infignificant  Particle,  in  lefped:  of 
the  great  Mafles  of  Nature,  the  Elements,  and  hea- 
venly Bodies,  andSyltem  of  the  World.  And  the 
Wildom  that  appears  in  thole  Motions,  which  are 
the  EfFed  of  Human  Reafon,  is  incomparably  lefs 
than  that  which  difcovers  it  felf,  in  the  Itrudure  and 
ufeof  organized  natural  Bodies,  Animal  or  Vegeta- 
ble. A  Man  with  his  Hand  can  make  no  Machine 
fo  admirable  as  the  Hand  it  felf:  Nor  can  any  of 
thofe  Motions,  by  which  we  trace  out  Human  Rca- 
lon,  approach  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  thofe 
wonderful  Motions  ol  the  Heart  and  Brain  and  other 
vital  parts,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  Will  of 
Man.  JLC.  All  this  is  true.  EV P H.  Doth  it 
not  follow  then  that  from  natural  Motions,  indepen- 
dent of  Man's  Will,  may  be  inferred  both  Power 
and  Wifdom  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
Human  Soul  ^  JLC.lt  fliou'd  feem  (o.EVP  11.  Fur- 
ther, is  there  not  in  natural  Produ6tions  and  Effeds 
a  viiible  Unity  of  counfeland  defign?  Are  not  the 
Rules  fixed  and  immoveable  ?  Do  not  the  fame  Laws 
of  Motion  obtain  throughout  ?  The  fame  in  China 
and  here,  the  lame  two  thoufand  years  ago  and  at  this 
day?  ^LC.  All  this  I  do  not  deny.  EU  PH.  Is 
there  not  alfo  a  Connexion  or  Relation  between  Ani- 
mals and  Vegetables,  between  both  and  the  Ele- 
ments, between  the  Elements  and  Heavenly  Bodies  j 
fo  that  from  their  mutual  Refpefts,  Influences,  Sub- 
ordinations, and  Ufes,  they  may  be  colle6ted  to  be 
parts  of  one  whole,  confpiring  to  one  and  the  fame 
end,  and  fulfilling  the  fame  defign  ?  ALC.  Suppo- 
fingall  this  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  then 
follow,  that  this  vallly  great  or  infinite  Power  and 
Wifdom  mull  be  fuppofed  in  one  and  the  fame  Agent, 
Spirit,  or  Mind,  and  that  we  have,  atleail,  as  clear, 
full  and  immediate  Certainty  of  the  being  of  this  in- 
finitely wife  and  powerful  Spirit,  as  of  anyone  Hu- 
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jTJAn  Soul  whatfocver  befides  our  own  ?     A  LC.  Let 
me  confidcr  5    I  fufpeft    we    proceed  too   haftily. 
What !  Do  you  pretend  you  can  have  the  fiimc  Alfu- 
ranee  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  that  you  can  have  of 
mine  whom  you  actually  iee   lland  before  you  and 
talk  to  you  ?     EV  P  H,  The  very  flame,  it  not  grea- 
ter,    yl  L  C.    How    do    you    make    this    appear  ? 
EUPH.  By  tlie  pcrfon  ^/c.^/^r^;;  is  meant  an  indivi- 
dual thinking  thing,  and  not  the  Hair,  Skin  or  via- 
ble Surface,  or  any  part  of  the  outward  Form,  Co- 
lour, or  Shape  oi  Aklphron.     ALC.  This  I  grant. 
EU  P  H»   And  in  granting  this,  you  grant  that  in  a 
ftrict  Scnfc,  I  do  not  fee  Aklphron^  i.  e.  that  indi- 
vidual thinking  thing,    but  only  fuch  vifible  figns 
and  tokens,  as  luggelb  and  infer  the  Being  of  that 
invifiblc  thinking  Principle  or  Soul.     Even  fo,   in 
the  fclf  lame  manner  it  i'eems  to  me,  that  though  I 
cannot  with  Eyes  of  Flclh  behold  the  Invilible  God ; 
yet  I  do  in  the  ItrifSfcll  Senfe  behold  and  perceive  by 
all  my  Senfes  luch  Signs  and  Tokens,  Inch  Eflfe6l:s 
and  Operations,  as  fuggell,  indicate,  and  dcmon- 
Ifrate  an  invifible  God,  as  certainly  and  with  the 
Tame  Evidence,  at  lealf,  as  any  other  Signs,  percei- 
ved by  Senfe,  do  fuggell  to  me  the  Exillence  of  your 
Soul,  Spirit,  or  thinking  Principle  j  which  I  am  con- 
vinced of  only  by  a  few  Signs  or  Effetts,  and  the 
Motions  of  one  fmall  organized  Body :  Whereas  I 
do,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  perceive  fenliblc 
Signs,  which  evince  the  Being  of  God.    The  point, 
therefore,  doubted  or  denied  by  you  at  the  beginning 
now  fcems  manitellly  to  follow  from  the  Premifcs. 
Throughout  this  whole  Inquiry,  have  we  not  conii- 
dered  cverv  ifep  with  care,  and  made  not  the  lea  It  ad- 
vance without  clear  Evidence?  You  and  I  examined 
and  alTentcd  fingly  to  each  lorcgoing  Propofition  : 
What  lliall  we  do  then  with  the  Conclufion  ?  For  my 
parr,  if  you  do  not  help  me  our,  I  find  ray  felf  under 
Inabfolu^c  neceffity  of  admitting  it  tor  true.     You 
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muftthereifore  be  content,  henceforward  to  bear  the 
blame,  if  I  live  and  die  in  the  Belief  of  a  God. 

VI.  AL  C.  It  muft  be  confelf,  I  do  not  readily 
find  an  anfvrer.    There  feems  to  be  fome  Foundati- 
on for  what  you  fay.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
point  was  fo  clear  as  you  pretend,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  io  many  fagacious  Men  of  our  Se6t  iTiou'd  be  fb 
much  in  the  dark,  as  not  to  know  or  believe  one  Syl- 
lable of  it.     £  UP  H.  O  Alc'iphrony  it  is  not  our  pre- 
lent  bufinefs  to  account  for  the  Overfights,  or  vindi- 
cate the  Honour  of  thofe  great  Men  the  Free-think- 
ers, when  their  very  Exiftence  is  in  danger  of  being 
called  in  queflion.     ALC.  Howfo?     EUPH.  Be 
pleafed  to  recolleft  the  Conceflions  you  have  made, 
and  then  iTiew  me,  if  the  Arguments  for  a  Deity  be 
not  conclufivc,  by  what  better  Argument  you  can 
prove  the  Exillcnce  of  that  thinking  Thing,  which 
in  flri6lne(s  confbitutes  the  Free-thinker.     As  foon  as 
Euphranor  had  uttered  thefe  Words,  Akiphron  Ilopt 
fhort  and  flood  in  a  pofture  of:  Meditation,  while  the 
refl  of  us  continued  our  walk  and  took  two  or  three 
turns,  after  which  he  joined  us  again  with  a  fmiling 
Countenance,  like  one  who  had  made  lomeDifcove- 
ry.     I  have  found,  faid  he,  what  may  clear  up  the 
point  in  difpute,  ^nf\  givQ  Euphranor  intire  fitisfa6li- 
bn ;   I  wou'd  fay  an  Argument  which  will  prove 
the  Exiflence  of    a  Free-thinker,    the  like  where- 
of cannot  be  applied  to  prove  the  Exiftence  of  a 
God.     You  muft  know  then,  that  your  Notion  of 
our  perceiving   the    Exiflence  of    God,    as    cer- 
tainly and  immediately  as  we  do  that  of  a  Human 
Perfon,  Icou'dbyno  means  digefl,  though  I  mull 
own  it  puzzled  me,  till  Ihadconfidered  the  matter. 
At  firfl  methought,  a  particular  Strudure,  Shape, 
or  Motion  was  the  mofl  certain  Proof  of  a  thinking, 
reafonableSoul.     But  a  little  attention  fatisfied  me, 
that  thefe  things  have  no  neccffiiry  Connexion  with 
Reafon,  Knowledge,  and  VVifdom.     And   that  al- 
lowing them  to  be  certain  Proofs  of  a  living  Soul, 

they 
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they  cannot  be  fo  of  a  thinking  and  reafonablc  one. 
Upon  lecond  Thoughts,  therefore,  and  a  minute  Exa- 
mination of  this  point,  I  have  found  that  nothing  fo 
much  convinces  me  of  the  Exiftence  of  another  Per- 
lonashislpeaking  tome.  It  is  my  hearing  you  talk 
that,  in  llrid: and  philolophical  Truth,  is  to  me  the 
bell  Argument  for  your  Being.  And  this  is  a  pecu- 
liar Argument  inapplicable  to  your  purpofe  :  for  you 
will  not,  I  fuppofc,  pretend  that  God  Ipcaks  to  Man 
in  the  fame  clear  and  fenlible  manner,  as  one  Man  doth 
to  another. 

VII.  EVPH.  How!  is  then  the  Impreflion 
of  Sound  fo  much  more  evident  than  that  of  other 
Sen(es.<*  Or,  it  it  be,  is  the  voice  of  Man  louder  than 
that  of  Thunder?  ALC.  Alns !  You  miftake  the 
point.  What  I  mean  is  not  the  Sound  of  Speech 
meerly  as  fuch,  but  the  arbitrary  ufe  of  fenfible  Signs, 
which  have  no  Similitude  or  neceflary  Connexion 
with  the  things  fignificd,  fo  as  by  the  appofite  Ma- 
nagement of  them,  to  fuggefl  and  exhibit  to  my 
mind  an  endlefs  variety  of  things,  differing  in  nature, 
time  and  place,  thereby  informing  me,  entertaining 
me,  and  directing  me  how  toa6t,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  things  near  and  prefent,  but  alio  with  regard 
to  things  diltant  and  future.  No  matter,  whether 
thefe  Signs  are  pronounced  or  written,  whether  they 
enter  by  the  Eye  or  the  Ear :  they  have  the  fame  ule, 
and  are  equally  Proofs  ot  an  intelligent,  thinking, 
deligningCaufe.  EVPH,  But  what  it  it  lliou'd 
appear  that  God  really  fpcaks  to  Man  j  wou'd  this 
content  you  ?  ALC.  \  am  tor  admitting  no  inward 
Speech,  no  holy  Inllinds,  orSuggeftionsot  Light  or 
Spirit.  All  that,  you  mull  know,  palfeth  with  Men 
of  Senfe  for  nothing.  It  you  do  not  make  it  plain  to 
me,  that  God  fpeaks  to  Men  by  outward  fenlible 
Signs,  of  fuch  fort  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  I  have  de- 
fined, you  do  nothing.  EV P  H.  But  if  it  fhall  ap- 
pear plainly,  that  God  Ipcaks  to  Men,  by  the  inter- 
vention 
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vention  and  ufe  ot  arbitrary,  outward,  fenfible  Signs, 
having  no  Refemblance  or  neceffary  Connexion  witK 
the  things  they  (land  for  and  luggeft  :  if  it  fhall  ap- 
pear, that  by  innumerable  Combinations  of  thefe 
Signs,  an  endlefs  variety  of  things  is  diicovered  and 
made  known  to  us  5  and  that  we  are  thereby  inllruc- 
tedor  informed  in  their  difFerent  Natures  j  that  we 
gre  taught  and  admonifhed  what  to  ibun,  and  what 
topuriuej  and  are  directed  how  to  regulate  our  Mo- 
tions, and  how  toa6t  with  refpe6t  to  things  diftanc 
from  us,  as  well  in  time  as  place  5  will  this  content 
you?  ALC.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  wou'd  have  you 
make  out  j  for  therein  confifts  the  force  and  ufe  and 
nature  of  Language. 

VIII.  EVPH.  Look,  AJciphron^  do  you  not  fee 
the  Caftle  upon  yonder  Hill?  u4LC.ldo.EVPH. 
Is  it  not  at  a  great  Di fiance  from  you  ?  ^LC,  It  is. 
EVPH.  Tell  me,  Alcipbron,  is  not  Diftance  a  Line 
turned  End- wife  to  the  Eye?  ALC.  Doubtlefs. 
EVPH,  Andean  a  Line,  in  that  Situation,  proje6t 
more  than  one  fingle  Point  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  ? 
ALC.  It  cannot.  JS  C/P //.  Therefore  the  Appear- 
ance of  a  long  and  of  afhort  Diftance  is  of  the  fame 
Magnitude,  or  rather  ot  no  Magnitude  at  all,  being 
in  all  Cales  one  fingle  Point.  ALC.  It  feems  lo. 
EV  P  H,  Shou'd  it  not  follow  trom  hence,  that  Di- 
ftance is  not  immediately  perceived  by  the  Eye  ? 
ALC,  It  {hou'd.  £  1^  P  //^.  Muft  ic  not  then  be  per- 
ceived by  the  mediation  of  fome  other  Thing  "i  ALC. 
It  muft.  EV  P  H.  To difcover  what  this  is,  let  us  exa- 
mine what  Alteration  there  may  be  in  theAppearance 
of  thefaipeObje6t,  placed  at  different  Diflances  from 
the  Eye.  Now  I  find  by  Experience  that,  when  an 
Obje6t  is  removed  ftill  farther  and  farther  off  in  a 
diredt  Line  from  the  Eye,  itsvifible  Appearance  ftill 
grows  lefTer  and  fainter,  and  this  Change  of  Appear- 
ance, being  proportional  and  univerfil,  feems  to  me 
tp  be  that  by  which  we  apprehend  the  vai'ious  De- 
grees 
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grees  of  Diilancc.    ALC.  \  have  nothing  to  objeft 
to  this.    EV  P H.   But  Littlenefs  or  Faintncfs,    iit 
their  own  Nature,  feern  to  have  no  necefTary  Con- 
nexion with  greater  Length  of  Distance.    u4  LC.  t 
udmit  this  to  be  true.     EV  P  H.  Will  it  not  follow 
then,  that  they  couM  never  fugged:  it  but  from  Expe- 
rience ?     ui  LC.  li  will.    E  U  P  H.  That  is  to  fiy, 
we  perceive  Diilance,  not  immediately,  but  by  me« 
diation  of  a  Sign,  which  hath  no  Likenefs  to  it,  or 
necefTary  Connexion  with  it, but  only  fuggefts  it  from 
repeated  Experience  as  Words  do  Things.     ^LC, 
Hold,  Etipbranor ;  now  I  think  of  it,  the  Writers 
in  Optics  tell  us  of  an  Angle  Tiiade  by  the  two  Optic 
Axes,  where  they  meet  in  the  viiible  Point  or  Ob- 
ject ;  which  Angle  theobtufcr  it  is  the  nearer  it  iTiews 
the  Obje6t  to  be,  and  by  how  much  the  acuter  by  fo 
much  the  farther  oiT>  and  this  by  a  neceflary  demon- 
llrable  Connexion.     EV  P  He  The  Mind  then  finds 
outtheDillancac-fThingsbyGeoaietry.y/Z<C.Itdoth. 
£,U  P  H.  Shou'd  it  not  (ollow  therefore  that  no  body 
cou'd  fee  but  thcfe  who  had  learned  Geometry,  and 
knew  lomething  of  Lines  and  Angles  ?  ALC.  There 
isa  fort  of  natural  Geometry  which  is  got  without 
Learning.  EV P IL  Pray  inform  rnc,  Alciphron,  in  or- 
der to  frame  a  Proof  of  any  kind,  or  deduce  one  Point 
from  another,  is  it  not  necefTary,  that  I  perceive  the 
Connexion  of  the  Terms  in  the  Prcmifes,    and  the 
Connexion  of  the  Premifcs  with  the  Conclufion  5  and, 
in  general,  to  know  one  Thing  by  means  of  another, 
muft  I  not  firil:  know  that  other  Thing  ?  when  I  per- 
ceive your  Meaning  by  your  Words,  mull  I  not  firfl 
perceive  the  Words  themlelves  ?  and  mufl  I  not  know 
the  Prcmifes  before  I  infer  tr-c  Conclufion  ?     AL  C, 
All  this  is  true.     EVPH.  Whoever  therefore  col- 
lects a  nearer  Dillance  from  a  v^^ider  Angle,  or  a  far- 
ther Difbancc  from  an  acuter  Angle,  mufl  firfl  per- 
ceive the  Angles  themfelves.     And  he  who  doth 
not    perceive    thofe    Angles,    can    infer  nothing 
from  them.    Is  itfo  or  not  ?    ALC.  It  is  as  you  fay. 

EVPH. 
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EV  P  H,  Ask  now  the  firft  Man  you  meet,  whether 
he  perceives  or  knows  any  thing  of  thofe  Optic  An- 
gles ?  Or  whether  he  ever  thinks  about  them,  or 
makes  any  Inferences  from  them,  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  Geometry  ?  ^Vhat  Anfwer  do  you  think  hs 
wou'd  make  ?  ALC.  To  fpcak  the  Truth,  I  believe 
his  Anfwer  wou'd  be,  that  he  knew  nothing  ot  thofe 
Matters.  EV P H,  It  cannot  therefore  be,  that 
Men  judge  of  Diftance  by  Angles:  Nor  confequent- 
ly  can  there  be  any  Force  in  the  Argument  you  drew 
from  thence,  to  prove  that  Diftance  is  perceived  by 
means  of  fomething  which  hath  a  neceffary  Connexi- 
on with  it.    ALC.  I  agree  with  you. 

IX.  EU V  H.  To  me  it  feems,  that  a  Man  may 
know  whether  he  perceives  a  Thing  or  no  j  and  if 
he  perceives  it,  whether  it  be  immediately  or  medi- 
ately :  And  if  mediately,  whether  by  means  of  fome- 
thing like  or  unlike,  necelTarily  or  arbitrarily  con- 
nc6ted  with  it.  ^iLC.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  And 
is  it  not  certain,  that  Diilance  is  perceived  only  by 
Experience,  if  it  be  neither  perceived  immediately 
by  itfelf,  nor  by  means  of  any  Image,  nor  of  any 
Lines  and  Angles,  which  are  hke  it,  or  have  a  nccef- 
jfary  Connexion  with  it  ?  AL  C.  It  is.  EU  P  H. 
Doth  it  not  feem  to  fallow  from  what  hath  been  faid 
and  allowed  by  you  j  that  before  all  Experience  a 
Man  wou'd  not  imagine,  the  Things  he  faw  were 
at  any  Diftance  from  him  ?  AL  C.  How  !  let  me  fee. 
EUPH.  The  Littienefs or Faintnefs of  Appearance, 
orany  other  Idea  or  Senfation,  not  nccellarily  con- 
nedired  with,  or  refembling  Diilance,  can  no  more 
fuggeit  different  Degrees  of  Diilance,  or  any  Diilance 
at  all,  to  the  Mind,  which  hath  not  experienced  a 
Connexion  of  the  Things  fignifying  and  fignified, 
than  Words  can  fugged  Notions  before  a  Man  hath 
learned  the  Language.  A LC.  I  allow  this  to  be 
true.  EVPH.  Will  it  not  thence  follow,  that  a 
Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  wou'd,  upon  firit 
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receiving  his  Sight,  cake  the  Things  he  Tnv,  not  to  be 
at  any  Diltunce  horn  him,  but  in  his  Eye,  or  rathei* 
in  his  Mind?  uiLC.  I  mulT;  own  it  leems  fo  j  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly  perfuade  myfelf) 
that,  if  I  were  in  fuchaState,  I  lliou'd  think  thofe 
Objefls,  which  I  now  lee  at  fo  great  Diftancc,  to 
be  at  no  Dillance  at  all.  EV P H.  It  feemsthcn, 
that  you  now  think  the  Objects  of  Sight  are  at  a  Dil- 
tance  from  you.  ALC»  Doubtlclsl  do.  Can  any 
one  quellion  but  yonder  Callle  is  at  a  great  Dillance  ? 
EV P H.  Tell  me,  Alcipbrouy  can  you  difcern  the 
Doors,  Windows,  and  Battlements  of  that  lame 
Caftle.?  ^L  C.I  cannot.  At  this  Dillance  it  leems 
only  a  fmall  round  Tower.  EV P  H.  But  I,  who 
have  been  at  it,  know  that  it  is  no  fmall  round  Tower, 
but  a  large  fquare  Building  with  Battlements  and 
Turrets,  which  it  feems  you  do  not  fee.  ALC.  What 
will  you  infer  from  thence?  EV  P 11.  I  wou'd  in- 
fer, that  the  very  Objed,  which  you  flridly  and 
properly  perceive  by  Sight,  is  not  that  Thing  which 
IS  feveral  Miles  dillant.  ALC.  Whyfo?  EU  P  H. 
Becaufe  a  little  round  Object  is  one  thing,  and  a  great 
Iquare  Obje6t  is  another.  Is  it  not?  ALC.  I  can- 
not deny  it.  EV P H,  Tell  me,  is  not  the  vifible 
Appearance  alone  the  proper  Object  of  Sight  ^  A  LC» 
It  is.  What  think  you  now  (laid  Euphranoy  pointing 
towards  the  Heavens)  of  the  vilible  Appearance  of 
yonder  Planet  .'^  Is  it  not  a  round  luminous  Flat,  no 
bigger  than  a  Sixpence  ?  ALC.  What  then? 
EV  P  H.  Tell  me  then,  what  you  think  of  the  Planet 
itfclf.  Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  valt  Opaque 
Globe,  with  feveral  unequal  Rifings  and  Vallies? 
A LC.  \  do.  EV P H,  How  can  you  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  proper  Object  of  your  Sight  ex- 
ifts  at  aDiftance?  ALC.  I  confefs  I  know  not. 
EV  P  H.  For  your  farther  Convi6lion,  dobut  con- 
fider  that  crimfon  Cloud.  Think  you  that  if  you 
were  in  the  very  Place  where  it  is,  you  wou'd  per- 
ceive any  Thing  like  what  you  now  fee  ^    ALC*  By 

no 
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no  means.  I  fhou'd  perceive  only  a  dark  Mill.  EVPH. 
Is  it  not  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  the  Callle, 
the  Planet,  nor  the  Cloud,  which  you  fee  here,  are 
thole  real  ones  which  you  fuppofc  exilt  at  a  Dillance  ? 

X.  ALC,  What  am  I  to  think  then  ?  Do  we  fee 
any  thing  at  all,  or  is  it  altogether  Fancy  and  lllufion  ? 
EUP  H.  Upon  the  whole,  itfeems  the  proper  Ob- 
je6bs  of  Sight  are  Light  and  Colours,  with  their  fe- 
veral  Shades  and  Degrees,  all  which,  being  infinite- 
ly diveffified  and  combined,  do  form  a  Language 
wonderfully  adapted  to  fuggeft  and  exhibit  to  us  the 
Diftances,  Figures,  Situations,  Dimenfions,  and 
various  Qualities  ot  tangible  Obje6ts;  not  by  Simi- 
litude, nor  yet  by  Inference  of  neceflary  Connexion, 
but  by  the  arbitrary  Impolicion  of  Providence,  juft 
as  Words  fuggeft  the  Things  fignified  by  them. 
yfLCHow!  Do  we  not,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  perceive 
by  Sight  fuch  Things  as  Trees,  Houfes,  Men,  Ri- 
vers, and  the  like?  EVPH.  We  do,  indeed,  per- 
ceive or  apprehend  thofe  Things  by  the  Faculty  of 
Sight.  But  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are 
the  proper  and  immediate  Obje6bs  of  Sight,  any  more 
than  that  all  thofe  Things  are  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate Obje<5ls  of  Hearing,  which  are  fignified  by  the 
Help  of  Words  or  Sounds  ^  ALC.  You  wou'd  have 
us  think  then,  that  Light,  Shades,  and  Colours, 
varioufly  combined,  anfwer  to  the  feveral  Articula- 
tions of  Sound  in  Language,  and  that,  by  means 
thereof,  all  forts  of  Objects  are  fuggefced  to  the 
Mind  through  the  Eye,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
arefuggefted  by  Words  or  Sounds  through  t^eEarj 
that  is,  neither  from  neceflliry  Dedu6tion  to  the 
Judgment,  nor  from  Similitude  to  the  Fancy,  but 
purely  and  folely  from  Experience,  Cuflom,  and  Ha- 
bit. EVPH.  I  wou'd  not  have  you  think  any 
thing,  more  than  the  Nature  of  Things  obligeth  you 
tothmk,  noriubmit  intheleaft  to  my  Judgment,  but 
only  to  the  Force  of  Truth,  which  is  an  Impofirion 
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that  1  fuppofe  thefrecfl:  Thinkers  will  not  pretend  to 
be  exempt  Bom.  AL  C.  Yoli  have  led  mc,  it  fecms, 
Seep  by  Step,  till  I  am  got  I  know  not  where.  But 
I  ill  all  try  to  get  out  again,  it  not  by  thv':  Way  I  came, 
yet  by  fome  other  of  my  own  findin;g.  Here  Alci- 
pbron^  having  made  a  l]aortPaure,procceded  as  follows. 

XI.  hx\(\vtxu\c^  Euphranor^  fliou'd  it  not  follow 
from  thefe  Principles,  that  a  Man  i)orn  blind,  and 
miidetofee,  wou'd  at  firil Sight,  not  only  not  per- 
ceive their  Diftance,  butalfonot  fo  much  as  know 
the  very  Things  themfclvcs  which  he  Taw,  for  In- 
stance, Men  or  Frees.''  whichlurely  to  fuppofe  mull 
be  abfurd.  EV  P  H.  I  grunt,  in  confcquence  o^ 
thofe  Principles,  which  both  you  and  I  have  admit- 
ted, that  fuch  a  one  wou'd  never  think  of  Men,  Trees, 
or  any  other  Obie6]:s  that  he  had  been  accuflomed  to 
perceive  by  Touch,  upon  havi'ng  his  Mind  filled 
with  new  Scnfations  of  Light  and  Colours,  whole 
various  Combinations  he  doth  not  yet  underlfand,  or 
know  the  Meaning  of-,  no  more  than  a  Ciinej}^  upop 
firft  hearing  the  Words  Ma?i  andTirr,  wou'd  think 
of  the  Things  fignified  by  them.  In  both  Cales,  there 
muftbeTimeand  Experience,  by  repeated  A6ts,  tQ 
acquire  a  Habit  of  knowing  the  Connexion  betweea  j 
the  Signs  and  Things  lignified,  that  is  to  fay,  of  un-  ! 
derllanding  the  Language,  whether  of  the  Eyes  o;f 
of  the  Ears.  And  1  conctnve  no  Abfurdity  in  all  this. 
,yJLC.  I  fee  therefore,  inl'lri(5l  Philofophical  Truth, 
that  Rock  only  in  the  lame  Senlc  that  I  may  be  faid  to 
'.bear  ii,  when  the  Word  Rock  is  pronounced.  EV  P  H. 
Tn  the  very  fame.  u4  LC.  How  comes  it  to  pafs  then, 
'.that  every  one  lliall  lay  he  lees,  for  Inllance,  a  Rock 
or  a  Houfe,  when  thofe  things  arc  before  his  Eyes  5 
ibut  no  body  will  fay  he  hears  a  Rock  or  a  Houfe, 
ibut  only  the  words  or  founds  themfelves,  by  which 
rhofe  things  are  faid  to  be  iignified  or  fuggelled,  but 
not  heard?  Befides,  if  Vifion  be  only  a  Language 
i  peaking  to  the  Eyes,  it  may  be  iisked>  When  did 
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Men  learn  this  Language  ?  To  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  fo  many  Signs,  as  go  to  the  making  up  a 
Language,  is  a  work  of  (ome  difficulty.  But  will  any 
Man  fay  he  hath  fpent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  learn 
this  Language  of  Viiion?  EUP H.  No  wonder, 
we  cannot  aflign  a  time  beyond  our  remotell  Memo- 
l^y.  If  we  have  been  all  practiiing  this  Language, 
ever  lince  our  firft  entrance  into  the  World  :  If  tlie 
Author  of  Nature  conllantly  fpeaks  to  the  Eyes  of  all 
Mankind,  even  in  their  earlielr  Infancy,  whenever 
the  Eyes  are  open  in  the  Light,  whether  alone  or  in 
Company  :  It  doth  not  feem  to  me  at  all  flrange,  that 
Men  lliou'd  not  be  aware  they  had  ever  learned  a 
Language,  begun  fo  early,  and  praclifed  fo  conftant- 
ly,  as  this  of  Vifion.  And,  if  wealfo  confider  that 
it  is  the  fame  throughout  the  whole  World,  and  not, 
like  other  Languages,  differing  indifferent  places,  it 
■will  not  feem  unaccountable,  that  Men  fhou'd  mif- 
takethe  Connexion  between  the  proper  Ob}e6ts  of 
Sight  and  the  things  fignified  by  them,  to  be  founded 
in  necedary  Relation,  or  Likenefs,  or  that  they  fhou'd 
even  take  them  for  the  fame  things*  Hence  it  lecms 
eafy  to  conceive,  why  Men,  who  do  not  think^ 
fhou'd  confound  in  this  Language  of  Viiion  the 
Signs  with  the  things  fignified,  otherwife  than  they 
are  wont  to  do,  in  the  various  particular  Languages 
formed  by  the  feveral  Nations  ot  Men< 

XII.  It  may  be  alfo  worth  while  to  ohferve,  that 
Signs  being  little  confidered  in  themielves,  or  for 
their  own  fake,  but  only  in  their  relative  Capacity^ 
and  for  the  fiike  ot  thofe  things  whereof  they  are 
Signs,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  mind  often  over-* 
looks  them,  fo  as  to  carry  its  Attention  immediately 
on  to  the  things  fignified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  read- 
ing we  run  over  the  Characters  with  the  flighted:  re- 
gard, and  pafs  on  to  the  meaning.  Hence  it  is  fre- 
quent for  Men  to  fay,  they  fee  Words,  and  Notions, 
and  Things  in  reading  of  a  Book  p  whereas  in  ifrict- 
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nefs,  they  fee  only  the  Characters,  which  fugged 
Words,  Notions,  and  Things.  And  by  parity  of 
Realbn,  may  we  not  fuppolc,  that  Men,  not  relling 
in,  but  overlooking,  the  immediate  and  proper  Ob- 
jects of  Sight,  as  in  their  own  Nature  of  Imall  mo- 
ment, carry  their  Attention  onward  to  the  very  things 
fignified,  and  talk  as  if  they  faw  the  iecondary  Ob- 
jeds  ?  which,  in  truth  and  Ifridnefs,  arc  not  fccn 
but  only  fuggclled  and  apprehended  by  means  of  the 
proper  Objcfts  of  Sight,  which  alone  are  feen.  AL  C, 
Tofpeak  my  mind  Ircely,  this  l.^ifTertation  grows  te- 
dious, and  runs  into  points  too  dry  and  minute  for  a 
Gentleman's  Attention.  I  thought  (aid  6V//0,  we  had 
been  told,  the  Minute  Philofophers  loved  to  conlider 
things  clofcly  and  minutely.  A  LC,  That  is  true, 
but  in  fo  polite  an  Age  who  wou'd  be  a  meer  Philofo- 
pher?  There  is  a  certain  Icholaftic  Accuracy  which 
ill  fuitsthe  freedom  and  cafe  ot  a  well-bred  Man.  But, 
to  cut  lliort  this  Chicane,  I  propound  it  hiirly  to  your 
own  Confcience,  whether  you  really  think,  that 
God  himfelf  fpeaks  every  day  and  in  every  place  to  the 
Eyes  of  all  Men?  EUPH.  That  is  really  and  in 
truth  my  Opinion  ;  and  it  fhou'd  be  yours  too,  if  you 
are  coniillent  with  your  felt,  and  abide  by  your  own 
Definition  of  Language.  Since  you  cannot  deny, 
that  the  Great  Mover  and  Author  of  Nature  con- 
Ihintly  explaincth  himfelf  to  the  Eyes  of  Men,  by 
the  fenfible  intervention  of  arbitrary  Signs,  which 
have  no  Similitude  or  Connexion  with  the  things  lig- 
nilicd  i  fo  as  by  compounding  and  difpoiing  them,  to 
fuggeil  and  exhibit  an  cndlefs  variety  of  Objeds  dif- 
fering in  nature,  time,  and  place,  thereby  informing 
and  directing  Men,  how  to  a6l  with  rcfpcd  to  things 
diilant  and  lliturc,  as  well  as  near  and  prefent.  In 
confcquencc,  1  fay,  of  your  own  Sentiments  and  Gon- 
ceflions,  you  have  as  much  reafon  to  think,  the  uni- 
vcrfal  Agent  or  God  fpeaks  to  your  Eyes,  as  you  can 
liave  for  thinking  any  p;i^icular  Perfon  fpeaks  to  your 
Ears.     ALC.  1  cannc(»c  help  thinking,    that  fome 
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Fallacy  runs  throughout  this  whole  Ratiocination, 
though  perhaps  I  may  not  readily  point  it  out.  Hold ! 
let  me  fee.  In  Language  the  Signs  are  arbitrary,  are 
they  not  ?  EV P H.  They  are.  AL C.  And  confe- 
quently,  they  do  not  always  fuggeil  real  matters  oF 
Fa6t.  Whereas  this  natural  Language,  as  you  call  it. 
or  thele  vifible  Signs  do  always  fuggeil  things,  in  the 
fame  uniform  way,  and  have  the  iame  conftant  regu- 
lar Connexion  with  matters  of  Fa6t :  whence  it  fhou'd 
leem,  the  Connexion  was  necefTary,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  Definition  premifed,  it  can  be  no 
Language.  How  do  you  folve  this  Qbje61:ion? 
EV  P  H.  You  may  folve  it  your  felf,  by  the  help  of 
aPidureor  Looking-glafs.  ALC.  You  are  in  the 
right.  I  fee  there  is  nothing  in  ii.  I  know  not  what 
elfe  to  fay  to  this  Opinion,  more  than  that  it  is  fo  odd 
and  contrary  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I  fhall  ne- 
ver afTent  to  it. 

XIII.  EUPH.  Beplealed  to  recoiled  your  own 
Ledures  upon  Prejudice,  and  apply  them  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe.  Perhaps  they  may  help  you  to  follow  where 
Reafon  leads,  and  to  fufped: Notions  which  are  ftrong- 
ly  riveted,  without  having  been  ever  examined.  ALC 
I  difdain  the  fufpicion  of  Prejudice.  And  I  do  not 
fpeak  only  for  my  felf.  I  know  a  Club  of  moll  in- 
genious Men,  the  freefl  from  Prejudice  of  any  Men 
alive,  who  abhor  the  Notion  of  a  God,  and  I  doubt 
not  wou'd  be  very  able  to  untie  this  knot.  Upon 
which  Words  of  Aldphron^  I,  who  had  acted  the 
part  of  an  indifferent  ilander-by,  obferved  to  him, 
that  it  misbecame  his  Character  and  repeated  Protcf- 
lions,  to  own  an  Attachment  to  the  Judgment,  or 
build  upon  the  prefumed  Abilities  of  ocher  Men  how 
ingenious  foevcr :  and  that  this  proceeding  might  en* 
courage  his  Adverfaries  to  have  recourfe  to  Authori- 
ty, in  which  perhaps  they  wou'd  find  their  account 
more  than  he.  Oh!  fiid  CnV(?,  I  have  often  oblerv- 
cd  the  Condu*^  of  Minute  Philolophers.  When  one 
L  ^  of 
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ot  them  has  got  a  ring  of  Difciples  round  him,  his 
method  is  to  cxcliiim  againll  Prejudice,  and  recom- 
mend thinking  and  realoning,  giving  to  underltand 
that  himfelF  is  a  Man  of  deep  Refearches  and  clofc 
Argument,  one  who  examines  impartially  and  con- 
cludes warily.     The  fame  Man  in  other  Company,  if 
he  chance  to  be  preiled  with  Realbn,  fhall  laugh  at 
Logic  and  afTume  the  lazy  fupine  Airs  ot  a  fine  Gen- 
tleman, a  Wit,  a  Railleur,  to  avoid  the  dryncfs  of 
a  regular  and  exaft  Inquiry.     This  double  Face  of  the 
Minute  Philoi'opher  is  of  no  fmall  ufe  to  propagate 
and  maintain  his  Notions,     Though  to  me  it  feems  a 
plain  Cafe,  that  if  a  fine  Gentleman  will  fhake  off 
Authority,  and  appeal  from  Religion  to  Reafon,  un- 
to ivcafon  he  mull  go  :   And  it  he  cannot  go  without 
leading  Ihings,  furely  he  had  better  be  led  by  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Public,  than  by  that  of  any  knot  of 
Miiuite  Philofophers.     ^L  C.  Gentlemen,  this  Dif- 
courfcis  very  irkfome  and  needlefs.     For  my  part,  I 
am  a  friend  to  Inquiry.     I  am  willing  Reafon  ihou'd 
have  its  full  and  free  Scope.     I  build  on  no  Man's  Au- 
thority.    Formy  partlhavenointereil  in  denying  a 
God.     Any  iMan  may  believe  or  not  believe  a  God  as 
he  pleafes  for  me.     But  after  all,  Euphranor  mull  al- 
low me  to  llarc  a  little  at  his  Concluiions.     EV  P  H. 
The  Conclufions  are  yours  as  much  as  mine,  for  you 
were  led  to  them  by  your  own  Concellions. 

XlV.  You  it  feems  flare  to  find,  that  God  is  not 
fur  from  every  one  of  us,  and  that  in  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  Being  You,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Morning's  Conference,  chought  it 
llrangc,  that  God  iliou'd  leave  himfelf  without  a 
v/itnels,  do  now  think  it  flrange  the  witnefs  fhou'd 
be  fo  full  and  clear,  yl  LC.i  mull  own  I  do.  I  was 
aware,  indeed,  of  a  certain  Metaphyfical  Hypothe- 
lis,  of  our  feeing  all  things  in  God  by  the  union  of 
the  Humane  Soul  with  the  intelligible  Subilance  of 
the  Deity,  which  neither  I  nor  any  one  elfe  cou'd 
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make  fenfe  of.     But  I  never  imagined  it  cou'd  be  pre- 
tended, that  we  (aw  God  with  our  flelhly  Eyes  as ' 
plain  as  we  fee  any  Human  Perlbn  wharloevcr,  and 
that  he  daily  fpeaks  to  our  Senfes  in  a  maniFeil  and 
dear  Dialed.     C  Rl.  This  Language  hath  a  ncccl- 
lary  Connexion  with  Knowledge,  Wildom  and  Good- 
nefs.     It  is  equivalent  to   a   conilant  Creadon,  be- 
tokening an  immediate  a61:  of  Power  and  Providence. 
It  cannot  be  accounted  tor  by  mechanical  Principles, 
by  Atoms,  Attra6lions,  or  Effluvia.     The  inilanta- 
neous  Produ6lion  and  Reproduction  of  fo  many  Signs 
combined,   diffblved,   iranfpoied,    diveriified,    and 
adapted  to  fuch  an  endleis  variety  ot  purpofes,  ever 
fhitting  with  the  occaiions  and  luited  to  them,  being 
utterly  inexplicable  and  unaccountable  by  the  Laws 
of  Motion,  by  Chance,  by  Fate,  or  the  like  blind 
Principles,  doth  fet  forth  and  tcllify  the  immediate 
Operation  of  a  Spirit  or  thinking  Being ,  and  not 
meerlyof  a  Spirit,  which  every  Motion  or  Gravita- 
tion may  poftibly  infer,  but  of  one  wife,  good  and 
provident  Spirit,  who  direds  and  rules  and  governs 
the  World.     SomePhiloiophers,  being  convinced  of 
the  Wifdom  and  Power   of  the  Creator,  from   the 
make  and  contrivance  of  organized  Bodies  and  or- 
derly Syftem  of  the  World,  did  neverthelefs  imagine, 
that  he  left  this  Syftem  with  all  its  parts  and  contents 
welladjuftedand  put  in  motion,  as  an  Artift  leaves  a 
Clock,  to  go  thenceforward  of  it  felf  for  a  certain 
Period.     But  this  vifual  Language  proves,  not  a  Cre- 
ator meerly,  but  a  provident  Governor  a6lually  and 
intimately  prefent  and  attentive  to  all  our  Interefls 
and  Motions  5  who  watches  over  ourCondu6l,  and 
takes  care  of  our  minuteil  A6bions   and  Deiigns, 
throughout  the  vi^hole  courfe  of  our  lives,  informing, 
admonifhing,  and  dire6ting  inceffantly,  in  a  moil:  e- 
vident  and  fendble  manner.     This  is  truly  wonderiul. 
EU  P  H.  And  is  it  not  fo,  that  Men  lliou'd  be  en- 
compaiTed  by  fuch  a  wonder,  without  refleding  on 

it.? 

L  5  XV.  Some- 
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XV.  Something  there  is  of  Divine  and  Admirable 
in  this  Language,  addrefled  to  our  Eyes,  that  may 
well  awaken  the  Mind,  and  defcrve  its  utmoll  Atten- 
tion j  it  is  learned  with  ib  little  pains,  it  exprefleth 
the  Differences  of  Things  fo  clearly  and  aptly,  it  in- 
ftrudls  with  fuch    Facility   and  l)il"patch,   by  one 
Glance  of  the  Eye  conveying  a  greater  Variety  of 
Advices,  and  a  more  dillind:  Knowledge  of  Things, 
than  cou'd  be  got  by  a  Difcourle  ot  Icvcral  Hours. 
And,  while  it  informs,  it  amufcs  and  entertains  the 
Mind  with  fuch  fingular  Pleafurc  and  Delight.  It  is  of 
fuch  excellcntUfein  giving  a  Stability  and  Permanen- 
jcy  to  Humane  Difcou-rfe,  in  recording  Sounds  and  be- 
llowing Lite  on  dead  Languages,  enabling  us  tocon- 
verfe  with  Men  of  remote  Ages  and  Countries.  And  it 
anfwers  lo  appofite  to  theUfes  andNecefiities  of  Man- 
kind, informing  us  more  diftinclly  of  thofe  Objefts, 
>vhole  Nearnefs  and  Magnitude  qualify  them  to  be  of 
greateftDetriment  or  Benefit  to  our  Bodies,  and  lefs 
exactly,  in  i  ropt^iiion  as  rheir  Littlencfs  or  Dillance 
make  them  of  lefs  Concern  to  us.  A  LC.  And  yec  thefe 
ilrange Things afFca  Men  but  little.     EV P H.  But 
Ithcy  are  nor  Itrangc,  they  are  familiar,  and  that  make? 
them  be  overlooked.     Things  which  rarely  happen 
ftrike  5  whereas  Frequency  leffens  the  Admiration  of 
Things,   though   in   themfelves  ever  fo  admirable. 
Hence  a  common  Man,  who  is  not  ufed  to  think  and 
niakcRelicxions,  wou'd  probably  be  more  convin- 
ced of  the  Being  of  a  God,  by  one  fingle  Sentence 
heard  once  in  his  life  from  the  Sky,  than  by  all   the 
Experience  he  has  l-.ad  of  this  vilual  Language,  con^ 
trived   with  fuch  exquifire  skill,  fo  conflantly  adr 
drefTed  to  his  Eyes,  and  i'o  plainly  declaring  the  Near- 
Tl\c(s^  Wifdom,  and  Pvovidence  of  him  with  whoni 
\vc  have  to   do.     u4LC.  After  all,  I  cannot  fatif- 
fy  my  (tWy  how  Mcnfnou'd  be  fo  little  furprifed  or 
amazed  about  this  vifive  Faculty,  if  it  was  really  oi: 
?inati|re  fqiurpriiing  and  amazing.     EUP H.  But 
"■"■'"'■'/' '    '''  Icf 
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let  us  fuppofe  a  Nation  of  Men  blind  from  their  Infan- 
cy, among  whom  a  Stranger  arrives,  the  only  Man 
who  can  fee  in  all  the  Country  ;  Let  us  fuppofe  this 
Stranger  travelling  with  fome  of  the  Natives,  and 
that  one  while  he  foretels  to  them,  that,  incalethey 
walk  ftraight  forward,  in  half  an  Hour  they  iliall 
meet  Men  or  Cattle  or  come  to  a  Houle ;  that  if  they 
turn  to  the  right  and  proceed,  they  fliall  in  a  fev/ 
Minutes  be  in  danger  of  fallmg  down  a  Precipice  5 
that  fhaping  their  courfe  to  the  left,  they  will  in  fuch 
a  time  arrive  at  a  River,  a  Wood,  or  a  Mountain. 
What  think  you?  Muft  they  notbe  infinitely  furpri- 
led,  that  one,  who  had  never  been  in  their  Country 
before,  Ihou'd  know  it  fo  much  better  than  them- 
felves  ?  And  wou'd  not  thofe  Predi61:ions  feem  to 
them  as  unaccountable  and  incredible,  as  Prophecy  to 
a  Minute  Philofopher?  ^  LC.  I  cannot  deny  it. 
EVPH.  But  it  feems  to  require  intenfe  thought,  to 
be  able  to  unravel  a  Prejudice  that  has  been  fo  long 
forming,  to  get  over  the  vulgar  Error  of  Ideas  com- 
mon to  both  Senfes,  and  fo  to  diftinguifh.  between 
the  Objefts  of  Sight  and  Touch  *,  which  have  grov/n 
(if  I  may  folay)  blended  together  in  our  Fancy,  as  to 
be  able  to  fuppofe  our  felves  exa6lly  in  the  State,  that 
one  of  thofe  Men  wou'd  be  in,  if  he  were  made  to 
fee.  And  yet  this  I  believe  is  poflible,  and  might 
feem  worth  the  pains  of  a  little  thinking,  efpecially 
to  thofe  Men  whofe  properEmployment  and  Profefli- 
on  it  is  to  think,  and  unravel  Prejudices,  and  confute 
Millakes.  I  frankly  own  I  cannot  find  my  way  out 
of  this  Maze,  and  fliou'd  gladly  be  fet  right  by  thofe 
who  fee  better  than  my  lelf.  CRI.  The  purfuing 
thisSubjed  in  their  own  Thoughts  wou'd  pofiibly 
open  a  new  Scene,  to  thole  fpeculative  Gentlemen  of 


*  See  the  annexed  Treatije  wherein  this  Point  and  the  whole  Theory 
ef  Vijion  are  more  fully  explained. 
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the  Minute  Philofophy.  lu  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
paflligc  in  the  Pialmill,  where  he  rcprefents  God  to 
be  covered  with  Light  as  with  a  Garment,  and  wou'd 
niethinks  be  no  ill  Comment  on  that  ancient  Notion 
of  fome  Eaftern  Sages  :  That  God  had  Light  for 
his  Bodv,  and  Truth  for  his  Soul.  ThisCcmverfa- 
tion  laltcd  till  a  Servant  came  to  tell  us  the  Tea  was 
ready:  Upon  which  we  walked  in,  and  found  Ly/t- 
fks  at  the  Tea-table. 

XVL  As  foon  as  we  fate  down,  I  am  elad,  (aid 
^kiphron^  that  I  have  here  found  my  Second,  a  frelh 
Man  to  maintain  our  common  Caufc,  which,  I  doubt, 
Lyftcks  will  think  hath  fuffered  by  hisablencc.  LYS. 
\V  hy  fo  ?  ^  L  C.  I  have  been  drawn  into  fome  Con- 
ceflions  you  won't  like.  LTS.  Let  me  know  what 
they  arc  ^  L  C.  Why,  tiiat  there  is  luch  a  thing 
as  a  God,  and  that  his  F.xillence  is  very  certain. 
LTS.  Blefsme!  How  came  you  to  entertain  fo  wild 
a  Notion?  yiLC^  Youknow  weprofefs  to  follow 
Reafon  wherever  it  leads.  And  in  Ihort  I  have  been 
rcafoned  into  in.  LTS.  Reafoncd  ?  You  fhou'd  fay 
amufed  with  Words,  bewildered  with  Sophilby. 
EV  P  H.  Have  you  a  mind  to  hear  the  fame  Reafon- 
ing  that  led  Aldphron  and  me  Step  by  Step,  that  we 
may  examine  whether  it  be  Sophilby  or  no?  LTS. 
As  to  that  I  am  very  ealy.  I  guefs  all  that  can  be  faid 
on  that  Head.  It  lliall  be  my  Bulinels  to  help  my 
Friend  out,  whatever  Arguments  drew  him  in. 
F.UP  H.  Will  you  admit  the  Prcmifes  and  deny  the 
Conclufions  ?  LTS.  What  if  1  admit  the  Conclu- 
fion.^  EUPH.  How!  will  you  grant  there  is  a 
God?  LTS.  Perhaps  I  may.  EV P H.  Then  we 
are  agreed.  LTS.  Perhaps  not.  EV P H.  O  Lyft- 
cleSi  you  are  a  fubtle  Adverlary.  I  know  not  what 
you  wou'd  beat.  LTS.  You  mull  know  then,  that 
at  bottom  the  Being  of  a  God  is  a  Point  in  it  lelf  of 
fmall  confequence,  and  a  Man  may  make  this  Con- 
tellion  without  yielding  much.     The  great  Point 
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is  what  Senfe  the  word  God  is  to  be  taken  in.  The 
very  Epicureans  allowed  the  Being  oF  Gods  j  buc 
"then  they  were  indolent  Gods,  unconcerned  with 
Human  Affairs.  Hohbes2\\o\^Q:d  n  corporeal  God  ; 
and  Spinofa  held  the  Univerfe  to  be  God.  i\.nd  yet  no 
body  doubts  they  were  Haunch  Free-thinkers.  I  cou'd 
wifh  indeed  the  word  God  were  quite  omitted,  be- 
caufe  in  moft  minds  it  is  coupled  with  a  for:  of  fu- 
pcrftitious  Aw,  the  very  Root  of  all  Religion.  I 
ihall  not,  neverthelefs,  be  much  difturbed  though 
the  name  be  retained,  and  the  Being  oi:  God  allowed 
in  any  Senfe  but  in  that  of  a  Mind,  which  knows  all 
things,  and  beholds  Human  Actions,  like  fome  Judge 
or  Magiltrate  with  infinite  Obfervation  and  Iniclli- 
gcnce.  The  Belief  of  a  God  in  this  Senfe  fills  a 
Man's  Mind  with  Scruples,  lays  him  under  Con- 
ftraints  and  imbitters  his  very  Being  :  But  in  another 
Senfe,  it  may  be  attended  with  no  great  ill  Confe- 
quence.  This  I  know  was  the  Opinion  of  our  great 
Diagoras^  who  told  me  he  wou'd  never  have  been  ac 
the  pains,  to  find  out  a  Demonflration  that  there  was 
no  God,  if  the  received  Notion  of  God  had  been 
the  fame  with  that  of  fome  Fathers  and  SchooimeUo 
EU  P  H.  Pray  what  was  that  \ 

XVII.  LTS.  You  muft  know,  Diagoras,  a  Man 
of  much  reading  and  inquiry,  had  difcovered  than 
once  upon  a  time,  the  moil:  profound  and  fpeculative 
Divines  finding  it  impoflible  to  reconcile  the  Attri- 
butes of  God,  taken  in  the  common  Senfe,  or  in  any 
known  Senfe,  with  Human  Reafon,  and  the  Appear- 
ances of  things,  taught  that  the  words  Knowledge^ 
Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  fuch  like,  when  fpoken  ot 
the  Deity,  mufl  be  underflood  in  a  quite  .different 
Senfe,  from  what  they  lignify  in  the  vulgar  Accepta- 
tion, or  from  any  thing  that  we  can  form  a  Notion 
of,  or  conceive.  Hence,  whatever  Objedions  might 
^e  made  againfl  the  Aptributcs  of  God  they  eafily 

folved, 
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folved,  by  denying  thofc  Attributes  belonged  to  God, 
jn  this  or  that  or  any  known  particular  Senfe  or  No- 
tion i  which  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  deny  they  be- 
longed to  him  at  all.  And  thus  denying  the  Attri- 
butes of  Godthey  iucfFc6l  dcny'd  hisBemg,  though 
perhaps  they  were  not  aware  of  it.  Suppofe,  Forin- 
ilance,  a  Man  fhou'd  object,  that  future  Contin- 
gencies were  inconfiilent  with  the  Fore-knowledge 
of  God,  becaufe  it  is  repugnant  that  certain  Know- 
ledge fhou'd  be  of  an  uncertain  thing ;  it  Wiis  a  rea- 
dy and  an  eafy  anfwer  to  fiy,  that  this  may  be  true, 
with  refpe£t  to  Knowledge  taken  in  the  common 
Senfe,  or  in  any  Senfe  that  we  can  polfibly  form  any 
Notion  of  J  but  that  there  wou'd  not  appear  the  lame 
Inconfidency,  between  the  contingent  Nature  of 
Things  and  Divine  Foreknowledge,  taken  tolignify 
fomewhat  that  we  know  nothing  of,  which  in  God 
fupplies  the  place  of  what  we  underfland  by  Know- 
ledge ;  from  which  it  diifers  not  in  Quantity  or  De- 
gree of  Perfcdion,  but  altogether,  and  in  kind,  as 
Light  doth  from  Sound  j  and  even  more,  fince  thele 
agree  in  that  they  are  both  Senllitions  :  whereas 
Knowledge  in  God  hath  no  fort  of  Refemblance 
or  Agreement  with  any  Notion,  that  Man  can  frame 
of  Knowledge.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other 
Attributes,  which  indeed  may  by  this  means  be  e- 
qually  reconciled  with  every  thing  or  with  nothing  : 
But  all  Men  who  think  mull  needs  fee,  this  is  cutting 
knots  and  not  untying  them.  For  how  are  things  re- 
conciled with  the  Divine  Attributes,  when  thefe  At- 
tributes themfelves  arc  in  every  intelligible  Senfe  de- 
nied ;  and  conlequently  the  very  Notion  of  God  ta- 
ken away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  Name,  without 
any  meaning  annexed  to  it  ?  In  Jliort,  the  Belief  that 
there  is  an  unknown  Subject  of  Attributes  abfolutely 
unknown  is  ji  very  innocent  Doftrine  j  which  the 
acute  Diagoras  well  faw,  and  was  therefore  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  this  Syftem. 

XVIII. 
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XVIII.  For,  faid  he,  if  this  cou'd  once  make  its 
way  and  obtain  in  the  World,  there  wou'd  be  an  end 
of  all  natural  or  rational  Religion,  which  is  the  Ba- 
lis both  of  the  Jewifh  and  the  Chriftian  :  for  he  who 
comes  to  God,  or  enters  himfelf  in  the  Church  ot 
God,  muft  firil  believe  that  there  is  a  God  in  fome 
intelligible  Senfe>  and  not  only  that  there  is  fome» 
thing  in  general  without  any  proper  Notion,  though 
never  fo  inadequate,  of  any  of  its  Qtialities  or  Attri- 
butes ;  for  this  may  be  Fate,  or  Chaos,  or  Plallic  Na- 
ture, or  any  thing  elfe  as  well  as  God.     Nor  will  it 
avail  to  fay,  there  is  fomething  in  this  unknown  Be- 
ing analogous  to  Knowledge  and  Goodnefsj  that  is 
to  fay,  which  produceth  thofe  Effeds,   which  wc 
cou'd  not  conceive  to  be  produced  by  Men  in  any  De- 
gree, without  Knowledge  and  Goodnel's.    For  this 
is  in  Fa6t  to  give  up  the  Point  in  difpute  between 
Theifts  and  Atheifts,    the  Quellion  having  always 
been,  not  whether  there  was  a  Principle,   (which 
Point  was  allowed  by  all  Philofophers  as  well  before 
as  fince  Anaxagoras)  but  whether  this  Principle  was 
a  vh"?,  a  thinking  intelligent  Being  :  That  is  to  fay, 
whether  that  Order  and  Beauty  and  Ufe,  viiible  in 
Natural  EfFeds,  cou'd  be  produced  by  any  thing  but 
a  Mind  or  Intelligence,  in  the  proper  Senfe  of  the 
Word  J  and  whether  there  muft  not  be  true,  real, 
and  proper  Knowledge  in  the  firft  Caufe.     We  will 
therefore  acknowledge,  that  all  thofe  natural  Effects 
which  are  vulgarly  alcribed  to  Knowledge  and  Wif- 
dom,  proceed  from  a  Being  in  which  there  is,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  no  Knowledge  or  Wiidom  at  all,  but 
only  fomething  elfe,  which,  in  reality,  istheCaule 
of  thofe  things  which  Men,  for  want  ot  knowing 
better,  afcribe  to  what  they  call  Knowledge  and  Wif- 
dom  and  Underftanding.    You  wonder  perhaps  to 
hear  a  Man  of  Pleafure,  who  diverts  himfelf  as  I  do, 
philofophize  at  this  rate.     But  you  fhou'd  confider 
that  much  is  to  begot  by  convcrling  with  ingenious 

Men^ 
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!Mcn,  which  is  a  fliort  way  to  Knowledge,  that  (aves 
a  Man  the  drudgery  of  Reading  and  Thinking  And 
now  we  have  granted  to  you  that  there  is  a  God  in 
this  indefinite  Senle,  I  wou'd  fain  fee  what  ufe  you 
can  make  oF  this  Concellion.  You  cannot  argue 
from  unknown  Attributes,  or  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  from  Attributes  in  an  unknown  Senfe.  You 
cannot  prove,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  forhisGood- 
nels,  or  feared  for  his  Juftice,  or  refpe^ted  for  his 
Knowledge :  All  which  Confequenccs,  we  own, 
wou'd  follow  from  thole  Atf.ibuics  admitted  in  an 
intelligible  Senfe.  But  we  deny,  that  thofe  or  any 
other  Confequenccs  can  be  drawn  from  Attributes  ad- 
mitted in  no  particular  Senfe,  or  in  a  Senfe  which 
none  of  us  underlland.  Since  therefore  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  luch  an  Account  of  God,  about 
Confcience,  or  Woriliip,  or  Religion,  you  may  e'en 
make  the  belt  of  it  j  and,  not  to  be  lingular,  we  will 
life  thcName  too,  and  fo  at  once  there  is  an  end  ot  A- 
theifm.  EU  P  H.  This  Account  ot  a  Deity  is  new 
to  me.  I  do  not  like  it,  and  therefore  fhall  leave  it  to 
beraaintain'd  by  thoic  who  do, 

XIX.  CRT,  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I  remember 
not  long  iince  to  have  heard  a  Minute  Philofopher 
triumph  upon  this  very  Points  which  put  me  on  in- 
quiring what  Foundation  there  was  for  it  in  the  Fa- 
thers or  Schoolmen.  And,  tor  ought  that  I  can 
find,  it  owes  its  Original  to  thofe  Writings,  which 
have  been  publilTied  under  the  Name  of  Dionyfius  the 
jireopagLte.  The  Author  of  which,  it  mull  be  own- 
ed, hath  written  upon  the  Divine  Attributes  in  a  very 
fingular  Style.  In  his  Treatife  of  the  Ccclellial  Hie- 
rarchy *  he  faith,  that  God  is  fomething  above  all 
Eflence  and  Life,  ut^p  T.xaccM  hc'm'j  xj  it^^iv ;  and  again  in 
his  Treatife  of  the  Divine  Names  "f,  that  he  is  above 
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all  Wifdom  and  Underftanding,  vT[ip%z<ja.vcoptxvy.j(rvvt;tv, 
ineffable  and  innominable,  app-im?  x!,  avcivu^w?  j  the  Wif* 
dom  of  God  he  terms  an  unreafbnable,  unintelligent, 
and  foolifh  WiTdom  i  ri^v  «Aoy5v  59  avnv  x.',  aapiv  (To4)>av    Buc 
then  the  Realbn  he  gives,  for  expreiling  himfclt  in 
this  ftrange  manner,  is,  that  the  Divine  Wildom  is 
the  Caufe  of  all  Reafon,  Wifdom,  and  Underftand- 
ing, and  therein  are  contained  the  Treafures  of  all 
"Wifdom  and  Knowledge.     He  calls  God  i;T?pffo4)o?  and 
vT&pt.^^Q ;  as  if  Wifdom  and  Life  were  Words  not  wor- 
thy to  exprefs  the  Divine  Perfedions :  And  he  adds, 
that  the  Attributes  unintelligent  and  unperceiving 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  Divinity,  not  h^t  iMsi-i^iv  by 
way  of  Dete£lj  but  -'.zb' •j:rspoxi,v  by  way  of  Eminency  > 
which  he  explains  by  our  giving  the  Name  of  Dark- 
nefs  to  Light  inaccelHble.     And,   notwithllanding 
the  Harfhnefs  of  his  Expreflions  in  fome  Places,  he 
affirms  over  and  over  in  others,  that  God  knows  all 
Things ;  not  that  he  is  beholden  to  the  Creatures  for 
his  Knowledge,  but  by  knowing  himfelf,  from  whom 
they  all  derive  their  Being,  and  in  whom  they  are 
contained  as  in  their  Caufe.     It  was  late  before  thefe 
Writings  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  World  5 
and  although  they  obtained  Credit  during  the  Age  of 
the  Schoolmen,  yet  fince  critical  Learning  hath  been 
cultivated,  they  have  loll  that  Credit,  and  are  at  this 
Day  given  up  tor  fpurious,  as  containing  feveral  evi- 
dent Marks  of  a  m.uch  later  Date  than  the  Age  of 
Dionyf.us.     Upon  the  whole,  although  this  Method 
of  grov/ing  in  £:^preiHon,  and  dwindling  in  Notion, 
of  clearing  up  Doubts   by  Nonfenfe,   and  avoiding 
Difficulties  by  running  into  ailc6lcd  Contradidions, 
may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  well-meant  Zeal  j  yet  it 
appears  not  to  be  according  to  Knowledg ',  and  in- 
ftead  of  reconciUng  Atheiits  to  the  Truth,  hath,  I 
doubt,    a  Tendency  to  confirm  them  in  their  own 
Periuafion.     it  fhou'd  feem,   therefore,    very  weak 
and  rafh  in  a  Chriftian  to  adopt  this  harfh  Language 
of  an  Apocryphal  Writer,  preferably  to  that  of' the 
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Holy  Scriptures.  I  remember,  indeed,  to  have  read 
oF  a  certain  Philolbphcr,  who  Hvcd  fome  Centuries 
ago,  that  uled  to  lay,  if  thclc  fuppoied  Works  of 
Vionyfius  had  been  known  to  the  Primitive  Fathers, 
they  wou'd  have  furniihed  them  admirable  Weapons 
againll  the  Hcrcticks,  and  wou'd  have  faved  a  world 
of  Pains.  But  the  Event  lincc  their  Difcovery  hath 
by  no  means  confirmed  his  Opinion.  It  mull  be 
owned,  the  celebrated  Picits  of  Mirandula^  among 
his  Nine  Hundred  Conelulions  (which  that  Princ.', 
being  very  young,  propoled  to  maintain  by  public 
Dilputation  at  Ro?rie)  hath  this  tor  one  j  to  wit,  that 
it  is  more  improper  to  lay  of  God,  he  is  an  lntelle6t 
or  intelligent  Being,  than  to  fay  of  a  reafonable  Soul 
that  it  is  an  Angel  :  Which  Doctrine  it  leems  was 
not  relilhcd.  And  Pkus^  when  he  comes  to  defend 
it,  fupports  himlelf  altogether  by  the  Example  and 
Authority  oi-  Dionyfius-,  and  in  efFf(!:l:  explains  it  away 
into  a  meer  verbal  Difference,  affirming,  that  neither 
Dionyfius  noi'  himlelf  ever  meant  to  deprive  God  ot 
Knowledge,  or  to  deny  that  he  knows  all  Things  : 
But  that,  asRcafon  is  of  kind  peculiar  to  Man,  lb 
by  Incelleclion  he  underllands  a  kind  or  manner  of 
Knowing  peculiar  to  Angels :  And  that  the  Know- 
ledge, which  is  in  God,  is  more  above  the  Intellecti- 
on of  Angels,  than  Angel  is  above  Man.  He  adds 
that,  as  hisTenet  confilh  with  admitting  the  mofl 
perfeft  Knowledge  in  God,  lo  he  wou'd  by  no  means 
beunderltood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity  Intellediion 
it  felf,  taken  in  the  common  or  general  Senfe,  but 
only  that  peculiar  fort  of  IntellecStion  proper  to  An- 
gels, which  he  thinks  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Godany  more  than  Human  Reafon*.  Picus^  thcre-^ 
fore,  though  he  fpeaks  as  the  Apocryphal  Di(?;i!y/?«j", 
yet  when  he  explains  himlelf,  it  is  evident  he  fpeaks 
like  other  Men.     And  although  the  forementioned 
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Books  of  the  Coeleftial  Hierarchy  and  of  the  Divine 
Names,  being  attributed  to  a  Saint  and  Martyr  of  the 
Apoftolical  Age,  were  refpefted  by  the  Schoohnen, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  rejededorfoftnedhisharfliEx- 
preffions,  and  explained  away  or  reduced  his  Doctrine 
to  the  received  Notions  taken  from  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Light  of  Nature. 

XX.  Thomas  j^quinas  expreffeth  his  Senfe  of  this 
Point  in  the  following  manner.  All  Perfe6lions, 
faith  he,  derived  from  <jod  to  the  Creatures  are  in  a 
certain  higher  Senfe,  or  (as  the  Schoolmen  term  it) 
eminently  in  God.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  Name 
borrowed  from  any  Perfe6tion  in  the  Creature  is  at- 
tributed to  God,  we  mud  exclude  from  its  Significa- 
tion every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  imperfe6t  Man- 
ner, wherein  that  Attribute  is  found  in  the  Creature. 
Whence  he  concludes,  that  Knowledge  in  God  is 
not  an  Habit,  but  a  pure  A£b  *.  And  again  the  fame 
Do6lor  obferves,  that  our  Intelle6t  gets  its  Notions 
of  all  (orts  ot  Perfe6i:ions  from  the  Creatures,  and 
that  as  it  apprehends  thofe  Perle6lions,  fo  it  figni- 
fies  them  by  Names.  Therefore,  faitii  he,  in  at- 
tributing thefe  Names  to  God,  we  are  to  confider 
two  Things  5  firfl,  The  Perfe6lions  themfelves  as 
Goodnefs,  Lif-e,  and  the  like,  which  are  properly  in 
God  i  and,  fecondly,  The  Manner  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Creature,  and  cannot,  ll:ri6l]y  and  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  be  faid  to  agree  to  the  Creator  t.  And 
although  Suarez^  with  other  Schoolraen,  teacheth, 
that  the  Mind  ot  Man  conceiveth  Knowledge  and 
Will  to  be  in  God  as  Faculties  or  Operations,  by  A- 
nalogy  only  to  created  Beings  5  yet  he  gives  it  plainly 
as  his  Opinion,  that  when  Knowledge  is  faid  not  to  be 
properly  in  God,  itmuil  be  undertlood  in  a  Senfe  in- 
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eluding  Impcrkction,  fuch  as  difcurfive  Knowlcdgcj 
or  the  like  imperkft  kind  found  in  thcCreatures:  And 
that,  none  of  tholb  ImpcrfGctions  in  the  Knowledge 
of-  JVlen  or  Angels  belonging  to  the  formal  Notion  ot 
Knowledge,  or  to  Knowledge  as  fuch,  it  will  not 
thence  follow  that  Knowledge,  in  its  proper  formal 
Senfe,  may  not  be  attributed  to  God  :  And  of  Know- 
ledge taken  in  general  for  the  clear  evident  underllan- 
ding  of  all  Truth,  he  exprcily  affirms  that  it  is  in 
God,  and  that  this  was  never  denied  by  any  Philofo- 
phcr  who  believed  a  God"^.  It  was,  indeed,  a  cur- 
rent Opinion  in  the  Schools,  that  even  Being  itlelf 
iliou'd  be  attributed  analogically  to  God  and  the 
Creatures.  I'hat  is,  they  held  that  God,  the  fu- 
premc,  independent,  felf-origmate  Caufe  and  Source 
of  all  Beings,  mult  not  be  luppofed  to  exill  in  the 
fame  Senle  with  created  Beings,  not  that  he  exiils  lefs 
truly,  properly,  or  formally  than  they,  but  only  be- 
caufe  he  exiils  in  a  more  eminent  and  perfed:  Manner. 

Xxr.  But  to  prevent  any  Man's  being  led,  by  mil- 
taking  the  Scholallic  Ule  of  the  Terms  uiuafogy  and 
uinalogicaU  into  an  Opinion  that  we  cannot  frame  in 
any  Degree,  a  true  and  proper  Notion  of  Attributes 
applied  by  Analogy,  or,  in  the  School  Phrafe,  pre- 
dicated analogically,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  inquire  in- 
to the  true  Senfe  and  Meaning  of  thofe  Words. 
Every  one  knows,  that  Analogy  is  a  Greek  Word 
ufed  by  Mathematicians,  to  lignity  a  Srmilitudc  of 
Proportions.  For  Inllance,  wncn  we  oblerve  that 
'l\vo  is  to  Six,  .as  Three  is  to  Nine,  this  Similitude 
or  Equality  ot  Proportion  is  termed  Analogy.  And 
although  Proportion  Ibiftly  fignifies  the  Habitude 
or  Relation  of  one  Qiiantity  to  another,  yer,  in  a 
loofer  and  tranOated  Senfe,  it  hath  been  apphed  to 
lignify  every  other  Habitude  5  and  confequently  the 
Term  Analogy  comes  to  lignify  all  Similitude  of  Re-^ 
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ktions,  or  Habitudes  wharfocver.  Hence,  the  School- 
men tell  us  there  is  Analogy  between  Inteileft  and 
Sight  3  forafmuch  as  Intelled  is  to  the  Mind,  what 
Sight  is  to  the  Body  ?  And  that  he  who  governs  the 
State  is  analogous  to  hira  who  fleers  a  Ship.  Hence 
a  Prince  is  analogically  iliiled  a  Pilot,  being  to  the 
State  as  a  Pilot  is  to  his  VclTel^.  For  the  farther 
clearing  ot  this  Point  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  two- 
fold Analogy  is  diilinguillied  by  the  Schoolmen,  me- 
taphorical and  proper*  Of  the  lirft  Kind  there  are 
frequent  Inilanccs  in  Holy  Scripture,  attributing 
Human  Parts  andPaffions  to  God.  When  he  is  re- 
prefented  as  having  a  Finger,  an  Eye,  or  an  Ear, 
when  he  is  faid  to  repent,  to  be  angr}',  or  grieved, 
every  one  lees  the  Analogy  is  meerly  metaphorical, 
Becaufe  thofe  Parts  and  Pallions,  taken  in  the  proper 
Signification,  mull  in  every  Degree  neccflarily,  and 
from  the  formal  Nature  ol:  the  Thing,  include  Im- 
perfedion.  Whentherelorc  it  isfaid,  the  Finger  of 
God  appears  in  this  or  that  Event,  Men  oi  commoa 
Senfe  mean  no  morc^  but  that  it  is  as  truly  afcribed  to 
God,  as  the  Works  wrought  by  Human  Fingers  arc 
to  Man :  and  lb  of  the  reit.  But  the  cafe  is  different, 
when  Wifdom  and  Knowledge  are  attributed  to  God. 
Paffions  and  Senfes  as  fuch  imply  Defect  j  but  in 
Knowledge  {imply,  or  as  fuch)  there  is  no  Defed. 
Knowledge  therefore,  in  the  proper  formal  meaning 
of  the  Word,  may  be  attributed  to  God  proportiona- 
bly,  that  is  preferving  a  Proportion  to  the  infinite 
Nature  of  God.  We  may  fay,  therefore,  that  as 
God  is  infinitely  above  Man,  fo  is  the  Knowledge  of 
God  infinitely  above  the  Knowledge  of  Tvlan,  and 
this  is  what  Cajetan  calls  ^nalogia  propris  faclLZ.  And 
after  this  fame  Analogy,  we  mull  underlbmd  all  thofe 
Attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which  in  thera- 
fclves  fimply,  and  as  fuch,  denote  Perfection.     We 
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may  therefore  confidently  with  what  hath  been  pre- 
miled,  affirm  that  all  forts  of  Pcrfedlion,  wliich  wc 
can  conceive  in  a  finite  Spirit,  are  in  God,  but  with- 
out any  of  that  allay  which  is  found  in  the  Creatures. 
This  Doftrine  therefore  ot  Analogical  Perfections  in 
God,  or  our  knowing  God  by  Analogy,  fcems  very 
much  mifunderllood  and  miiiipplied  by  thole  who 
wou'd  infer  from  thence,  that  we  cannot  frame  any 
dirc(5t  or  proper  Notion,  though  never  fo  inadequate, 
of  Knowledge  or  Wildom,  as  they  are  in  the  Deity, 
or  undcrliand  any  more  of  them  than  one  born  blind 
can  of  LigUt  and  Colours. 

XXII.  And  now.  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  expected 
I  iliou'd  ask  your  Pardon,  for  having  dwelt  fo  long 
on  a  point  of  Pvletaphyfics,  and  introduced  fuch  un- 
polilTied  and  unfalhionable  Writers  as  the  Schoolmen 
into  good  Company  :  but  as  Lyjtcles  ^avc  the  occafi- 
on,  I  leave  him  to  anfwer  for  it.  LTS.  I  never 
dreamt  of  this  dry  Didcrtation.  But,  if  I  have  been 
the  occafion  of  difcufiing  thefe  ScholalUc  Points,  by 
my  unluckily  mentioning  the  Schoolmen,  it  was  my 
firit  fault  of  tin- kind,  and  1  promife  it  ihall  be  the 
lalt.  The  meddling  with  crabbed  Authors  of  any 
fort  is  none  of  my  taile.  I  grant  one  meets  now  and 
then  with  a  go^.d  Notion  in  what  we  call  dry  Wri- 
ters, fuch  an  one  for  example  as  this  I  was  fpcaking  of, 
which  1  mull  ov.n  liruck  my  Fancy.  But  then  for 
thef*  we  have  Inch  as  Prodicus  or  Diagoras^  who  look 
into  obfolcte  Books,  and  lave  the  rcll  of  us  that  trou- 
ble. CRL  So  you  pin  your  Faith  upon  them. 
L IS.  It  is  only  tor  fome odd  Opinions,  and  matters 
of  r'ai^t,  and  critical  Points.  Bclidcs,  wc  know  the 
Men  to  whom  we  give  credit :  They  are  judicious 
and  honelf,  and  have  no  end  to  fervc  but  Truth.  And 
lam  confident  fome  Author  or  other  has  maintained 
the  ioremcnuioned  Notion  in  the  lame  Senfc  as  Dia- 
o;57v? J  related  it.  CRI.  That  may  be.  But  it  never 
was  a  received  Notion,  and  never  will,  fo  Jong  as 
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Men  believe  a  God  j  the  Hime  Arguments  that  prove 
a  jfiril  GiLife  proving  an  intelligent  Caufe  :  Intelligent, 
I  fay,  in  the  proper  Senie  :  Wife  and  Good  in  the  true 
and  formal  Aceeptation  of  the  Words.  Otherwife 
it  is  evident,  that  every  Syllogifm  brought  to  prove 
thofe  Attributes,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  to 
prove  the  Being  of  a  God,  will  be  found  to  confilt 
of  four  terms,  and  confequently  can  conclude  no- 
thing. But  for  your  part,  Akipbron^  you  have  been 
fully  convinced,  that  God  is  a  thinking  intelligent 
Being  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  other  Spirits,  though 
not  in  the  fame  imperfc6l"  manner  or  degree. 

XXIII.  ALC,  And  yet  I  am  not  without  ray 
Scruples:  For  with  Knowledge  you  infer  Wifdom, 
and  with  Wifdom  Goodnefs.  But  how  is  it  pollible, 
to  conceive  God  fo  good,  and  Man  fo  wicked?  Ic 
may  perhaps  with  fome  Colour  be  alledged,  that  a 
little  foft  fhadowing  of  Evil  fets  off  the  bright  and 
luminous  parts  of  the  Creation,  and  fo  contributes 
to  the  Beauty  of  the  whole  Piece :  But,  for  Blots 
fo  large  and  fo  black  it  is  impoffible  to  account  by 
that  Principle.  That  there  Ihou'd  be  fo  much  Vice 
and  fo  little  Virtue  upon  Earth,  and  that  the  Laws  of 
God's  Kingdom  fhou'dbefo  ill  obferved  by  his  Sub- 
jects, is  what  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that  fur- 
pafling  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  fupreme  Mo- 
narch. EV P H.  Tell  me,  Alciphron-,  wou'd  you 
argue  that  a  State  was  ill  ad  mini  (bed,  or  judge  ot 
the  manners  of  its  Citizens,  by  the  Diforders  com- 
mitted in  the  Goal  or  Dungeon  ?  A  L  C,  1  wou'd 
not.  EUP  H.  And  for  ought  we  know,  this  Spot 
with  the  few  Sinners  on  it,  bears  no  greater  Propor- 
tion to  the  Univerfe  of  Innclligences,  than  a  Dun- 
geon doth  to  a  Kingdom.  It  feems  we  are  led  not  on-t 
ly  by  Revelation  but  by  common  Senfe,  obicrving 
and  inferring  from  the  Analogy  of  viGble  Things, 
to  conclude  there  are  innumerable  Orders  of  intelli- 
gent Beings  more  happy  and  more  perfed  than  hh\n^ 
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whofc  Life  is  but  a  Span,  and  whofe  place  this  earth- 
ly Globe  is  but  a  Point,  in  icfpedtof  the  whole  Syf- 
tcm  of  God's  Creation.  We  are  dazzled  indeed  with 
the  Glory  and  Grandeur  of  Things  here  below,  be- 
caufe  we  know  no  better.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  it 
we  knew  what  it  was  to  be  an  Angel  for  one  hour,  we 
Ihou'd  return  to  this  World,  though  it  were  to  fit  on 
the  brighteft  Throne  in  it,  with  valHy  more  loathing 
and  reluctance,  than  we  wou'd  now  defcend  into  a 
loathfome  Dungeon  or  Sepulchre. 

XXIV.  CRT.  To  me  it  feems  natural,  that  fuch 
a  weak  paflionate  and  fliort- lighted  Creature  as  Man, 
fhou'd  be  ever  liable  to  Scruples  of  one  kind  or  o- 
ther.     But,  as  this  lame  Creature  is  apt  to  be  over 
pofitive  in  judging,  and  over  halty  in  concluding,  it 
falls  our,  that  thele  Difficulties  and  Scruples  abouc 
God's  Conduct  are  made  Obje61:ions  to  his  Being. 
And  fo  Men  come  to  argue  from  their  own  Defeats 
againil  the  Divine  Perfeftions.     And,  as  the  Views 
and  Humours  of  Men  are  different  and  often  oppo- 
lite,  you  may  fomctimes  fee  them  deduce  the  fame  a- 
theillical  Conclulion  from  contrary  Premifes.  I  knew 
an  Inilance  of  this,  in  two  Minute  Philofophers  of 
my  Acquaintance,  whouied  to  argue  each  from  his 
own  Temper  againll  a  Providence.     One  of  them,  a 
Man  of  a  choleric  and  vindiftive  Spirit,  laid  he  cou'd 
not  believe  a  Providence,    becaufe  Londo?i  was  not 
fwallowed  up  or  confumcd  by  Fire  from  Heaven,  the 
Streets  being  as  he  laid  fullot  People,  who  llicw  no 
other  Beliei:   or  Worlliip  of  God,  but  perpetually 
praying  that  he  wou'd  damn,  rot,  link,  and  confound 
them.     The  other,    being  ot  an  indolent  and  eafy 
Temper,  concluded  there  cou'd  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  Providence,  for  that  a  Being  of  confummate  Wif- 
dom  mull  needs  employ  himlelf  better,  than  in  mind- 
ing the  Prayers,  and  A6lions,  and  little  Interells  of 
Ahuikind.     A LC.  After  ail,  if  God  have  no  Palli- 
onj,  how  can  it  be  true  that  Vengeance  is  his  ?  Or 
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how  can  he  be  Hiid  to  be  jealous  of  his  Glory  ^  C  RL 
We  believe  that  God  executes  Vengeance  without 
Revenge, and  isjealous  without  Weaknefsjjuft  as  the 
mind  of  Man  lees  without  Eyes,  and  apprehends 
without  Hands. 

XXV.  ^LC.  To  put  a  Period  to  this  Difcourfe, 
we  will  grant,  there  is  a  God  in  this  difpafiionate 
Senfej  but  what  then?  What  hath  this  to  do  with 
Religion  or  Divine  Worfliip  ?  To  what  purpofe, 
arc  all  thele  Prayers,  and  Prailes,  and  Thanks-givings, 
and  Singing  of  Pfalms,  which  the  foolifh  Vulgar 
call  ferving  God  ?  What  fcnfe  or  ufe  or  end  is  there 
in  all  thele  things  ?  C  R  L  We  worfliip  God,  we 
praife  and  pray  to  him :  not  becaufe  we  think  that 
he  is  proud  of  our  Worfhip,  or  fond  of  our  Praife 
or  Prayers,  and  afFe6ted  with  them  as  Mankind  are, 
orthatall  our  Service  can  contribute  in  the  Icail  De- 
gree to  his  Happinefs  or  Good  :  But  becaufe  it  is  good 
torus,  to  be fo  difpofed  towards  God:  becaufe  it  is 
juft  and  right  and  iuitable  to  the  Nature  of  Things, 
and  becoming  the  Relation  we  ftand  in  to  our  fu- 
preme  Lord  and  Governor.  yiLC.  If  it  be  good 
tor  us  to  worfhip  God  5  it  fhou'd  feem  that  the  Chri- 
flian  Religion,  which  pretends  to  teach  Men  the 
Knowledge  and  Worfliip  of  God,  was  of  fomc  ufe 
and  benefit  to  Mankind.  CRI.  Doubtlefs.  ALC, 
If  this  can  be  made  appear,  I  fhall  own  my  (elf  very 
much  miftaken.  CRI.  It  is  now  near  Dmner  time. 
Wherefore  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  put  an  end  to  this 
Converfation  for  the  prefent,  and  to-morrow  mor- 
ning refume  our  Subject. 
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The  FIFTH    DIA  LOGUE. 

I.  Minute  Phllofophers  join  in  the  Cry,  and  follow  the. 
Sant  of  others .     11.  JVorfiip  prcfcribcd  by  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion  fuitahle  to  God  and  Man,     III.  Power 
and  Influence  of  the  Druids.     iV.    Excellency  and 
Ufefulnef'sof  the  Chriflian  Religion.     V.  It  ennobles 
AUnkind  and  makes  them  happy .     VI.  Religion  neither 
Biggotry  nor  Super fliiion.     VII.  Phyficians  and  Phy- 
fic  for  the  Soul.     VI IL  Chara^er  of  the  Clergy.     IX. 
Natural  Religion  and  Hum.ine  Reafon  nut  to  be  dfpara- 
gcd,     X.  Tendency  and  Ufe  of  the  Gentile  Re'.iiion, 
XI.  Good  Effe^s  of   Chriftianity.     XII.    Engliih- 
men   compared  with  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Xill.    'The    Modern  Pratlice   of    Duelling.     XIV. 
Chara6ier  of  the  old  Romiins,    how  to  be  formed. 
XV.  Genuine  Fruits  of  the  Go/pel.     XVI.  iVars  and 
Factions  not  an  Effecl  of  the  Chriflian  Religion.  XVII. 
Civil  Rage  and  Maffacres  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
XV [f I.  Firtne  of  ancient  Greeks.     XIX.  parrels 
of  Polemical  Divines.     XX.   Tyranny,  U furpation.^ 
Sophifry  of  F^ccltfiafllcs.      XX  f.   The   Univerfities 
ccnfured.     XX 1 1.  Divine  Writings  of  a  certain  mo- 
dern Critic.     XX ill.  Learning  the  EffcB  of  Religi- 
on.    XXiV.  Barbarifrn  of  the  Schools.     yiXV.  Re- 
Jiauration  of  Learning  and  polite  Arts,  to  whom  ozv- 
ing.     XXVl.   Prejudice  and  Ingratitude  of  Minute 
Phllofophers.     XX  VI I.   Their  Pretenftons  and  Con- 
duciinconfificnt.     XXVl  11.  Men  and  Brutes  compa- 
^ed'witv  refpeci  to  Religion.     XXlX.    Chrifiianity 
the  only  Means  to  eflablifo  Natural  Religion.     XXX. 
JfrcS'tbinkers  miftak^  their  Taients  j  have  a  firong  Ima- 
gination. 
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gina  tion .  X  X  X I .  Tithes  and  Churdclands .  X  X  X  H. 
Men  difiinguiJJjedfrom  Human  L  features,  XXXII f. 
Diftribution  of  Mankind  into  Birds^  Beafis^  and 
FiJ}3es.  XXXIV.  Plea  for  Rcafon  allowed-,  hut 
U?tfairnefs taxed.  XXXV".  Freedom  a  Bleffing  or  a 
Curfe  as  it  is  ufed.  XXXVI.  Prieflcraft  not  the 
reigning  Evil. 

^•\T  T^  an^ufed  onrfelves  next  Day  every  one  to  his 
W  Fancy,  till  Nine  of  the  Clock,  when  Word 
was  brought  that  the  Tea-table  was  fet  in  theLibrary, 
which  is  a  Gallery  on  a  Ground-floor,  with  an  arch- 
ed Door  at  one  End  opening  into  a  Walk  of  Limes  j 
where,  as  foon  as  we  had  drank  Tea,  we  were  tempt- 
c  i  by  fine  Weather  to  take  a  Walk  which  led  us  to  a 
fmall  Mount  of  eafy  Afcent,  on  the  Top  whereof  we 
found  a  Seat  under  a  fpreading  Tree.  Here  we  had  a 
Profpe6t  on  one  hand  of  a  narrow  Bay  or  Creek  of  the 
Sea,  inclofed  on  either  Side  by  a  Coall  beautified 
with  Rocks  and  Woods,  and  green  Banks  and  Farm- 
houfes.  At  the  End  of  the  Bay  was  a  fmall  Town 
placed  upon  the  Slope  of  a  Hill,  which  from  the  Ad- 
vantage ot  its  Situation  made  a  confiderable  Figure. 
Several  Fifhing-boats  and  Lighters  gliding  up  and 
down  onaSurHiceasfmoothand  bright  as  Glals  en- 
livened the  Profpcct.  On  the  other  Side  we  looked 
down  on  green  Failures,  Flocks,  and  Herds,  basking 
beneath  in  Sun-lhine,  while  wein  our  fuperior  Situ- 
ation enjoy 'd  the  Freihnefs  of  Air  and  Shade.  Here 
we  felt  that  fort  of  joyful  ln{lin<5t  which  a  rural  Scene 
and  fine  Weather  infpire  5  and  propofed  no  Imall  Plea- 
lure,  in  refuming  and  continuing  our  Conference 
without  Interruption  till  Dinner:  But  we  had  hard- 
ly feated  ourfelves,  and  looked  about  us,  when  we 
law  a  Fox  run  by  the  Foot  of  our  Mount  into  an  ad- 
jacent Thicket.  A  few  Minutes  after,  we  heard  a 
confufed  Noife  of  the  opening  of  Hounds,  the 
winding  of  Horns,  and  the  roaring  of  Country 
Squires.    While  our  Attention  was  fulpended  by  this 
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Event,  a  Servant  came  running  out  of  Breath  and 
told  CV/'/o,  that  his  Neighbour  C/ry7/>/>.v5,  a  Squire  ot* 
Note,  was  fallen  from  his  Horle  attempting  to  leap 
over  a  Hedge,  and  brought  into  the  H.ill,  where  he 
lay  for  d.ad.     Upon  which  we  all  rofe  and  walked 
hadily  to  the  Houfe,  where  we  iound  Cfe/ippus  ']uii 
(comcto  himldf,  in  the  midll  of  half  a  dozen  Sun- 
burnt Squires  in  Frocics  and  iliort  Wigs  and  Jockey- 
Boots.     Being  asked  how  he  did  ?  h.e  unfvvered  it  was 
only  a  broken  Ivib.     With  fi^me  Ditficuky  Criio  pev' 
luadcd  hiai  tolieon  a  Bed  till  the  Chirurgeon  came. 
Thcfe   Pox-hunters,  having  been  up  early  at  their 
Sport,  were  eager  for  Dinner,  which  was  according- 
ly hallcncd.     They  paflcd  the  Afternoon  in  a  loud 
ruftic  JMirth,  gave  Proof  of  their  Religion  and  Loy- 
alty by  the  Healths  they  drank,  talked  ot  Hounds  and 
Horfes  and  Elections  and  Country  Affairs  till  the  Chi- 
rurgeon, who  had  been  employed  about  Cte/ippns,  de- 
llred  he  might  be  put  into  Crilo's  Coach,  and  fent 
home,  having  relufed  to  itay  all  Night.     Our  Guelfs 
being  gone,  werepofcd  ouriclves  after  the  Fatigue  of 
this  tumultuous  Vilit,  and  next  Morning  aflembled 
again  at  the  Seat  on  the  Mount.     Now  Lyjlcles-^  being 
a  nice  Man,  and  a  hel  efprlt^  had  an  infinite  Contempt 
for  the  rough  Manners  and  Converfation  of  Fox- 
hqnters,  andcou'd  not  reflect  with  Patience  that  he 
had  loll,  as  he  called  it,  fo  many  Hours  in  their  Com- 
pany.    1  flattered  myfelf,    faid  he,  that  there  had 
been   none  of  this  Species  remaining  among    us: 
Strange  that  Men  iliou'd  be  diverted  with  luchun- 
pouth  Noifeand  Hurry,  or  iind  Pleafure  in  the  Soci- 
ety of  Dogs  and  Horfes !   How  much  more  elegant 
nretheDivcrdons  ot  the  Town!  There  feems,  re- 
plied Eiipbranor^  to  be  fome  Refemblance  between 
FoK-hunters  and  Free-thinkers  -,  the  former  exerting 
their  animal  Faculties  in  puriuit  of  Game,  as  you 
Gentlemen  employ  your  Intellectuals  in  the  purfuit  of 
Truth.     The  kind  of  Araufcmciic  is  the  fame,   al- 
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though  the Obje6l  be  ditFerent.  LTS.  I  had  rather 
be  compared  to  any  Brute  upon  Earth  than  a  rational 
Brute.  C  K  I.  You  wou'd  then  have  been  Icfs  dif- 
pleafed  with  my  Friend  Pythocks^  whom  I  have  heard 
compare  the  common  fort  of  iVlinute  Philofophers, 
not  to  the  Hunters,  but  the  Hounds.  For,  faid  he, 
you  iTiall  often  fee  among  the  Dogs  a  loud  Babler, 
with  abadNofe,  lead  the  unskilful  part  of  the  Pack, 
who  join  all  in  his  Cry  without  following  any  Scent  of 
their  own,  any  more  than  the  Herd  oi  Free-thinkers 
follow  their  own  Reafon. 

II.  But  Pythochs  was  a  blunt  Man,  and  mull  never 
have  known  fuch  Reafoners  among  them  as  yoq  Gen- 
tlemen, who  can  fit  fo  long  at  an  Argument,  difputc 
every  Inch  of  Ground,  and  yet  know  when  to  make  a 
realonable Conceflion.  LTS.  I  don't  know  hov/  it 
Gomes  to  pafs,  but  methinks  AlciphvQn  makes  Concef- 
lions  for  himfelf  and  me  too.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  altogether  of  fuch  a  yielding  Temper  :  But  yet  I 
don't  care  to  be  fingular  neither.  C  K  I.  Truly,  Al- 
ciphron^  when  I  conlider  where  we  are  got,  and  how 
far  we  are  agreed,  I  conceive  it  probable  we  may  a- 
gree  altogether  in  the  end.  You  have  granted  that  a 
Life  of  Virtue  is  upon  all  Accounts  eligible,  as  mofl 
conducive  both  to  the  general  and  particular  Good  of 
Mankind  :  And  you  allow,  that  the  Beauty  of  Virtue 
alone  isnot  afufficient  Motive  with  Mankind  to  the 
Praftice  of  it.  This  led  you  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
Belief  of  a  God  wou'd  be  very  ufeful  in  the  World  ; 
and  that  confequently  you  fliou'd  be  difpofcd  to  admit 
any  reafonable  Proof  of  his  Being  :  Which  Point  hath 
been  proved,  and  you  have  admitted  the  Proof.  If 
then  we  admit  a  Divinity,  why  not  Divine  Worfhip  ? 
And  if  Worfhip,  why  not  Religion  to  teach  this 
Worfliip?  And  if  a  Religion,  why  not  the  Chrifli- 
an,  if  a  better  cannot  be  afligned,  and  it  be  already 
f  ftablifhed  by  the  Laws  of  our  Country,  and  handed 
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down  to  us  from  our  Fore-flithers  ?  Shall  we  believe  a 
God,  and  not  pray  to  him  for  iliture  Benefits  nor 
thank  him  for  the  pall  ?  Neither  trull  in  his  Protec- 
tion, nor  love  his  Goodncfs,  norpraife  his  VViidom, 
nor  adore  his  Power?  And  if  thcfe  Things  are  to  be 
done,  can  we  do  them  in  a  Way  more  iuitable  to  the 
Dignity  of  God  or  Man,  than  is  prefcribed  by  the 
Chrillian Religion?  ALC.  lam  not  perhaps  alto- 
geiherfure  that  Religion  mull  be  abfolutely  bad  for 
the  Public  :  But  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  Policy  and  Reli- 
gion walk  hand  in  hand  :  I  do  not  like  to  fee  Human 
Rights  attached  to  the  Divine  :  I  am  lor  no  Pontifex 
Maximus,  fuch  as  in  ancient  or  in  modern  Ro'/ju  :  ^s[o 
High  Prieft,  as  in  JiicUa :  No  Royal  Priells,  as  in 
ty£gypt  and  Sparta  :  No  fuch  Things  as  Dairos  of  Ja' 
fan^  or  Lafuas  ot  1'arta',y. 

TIL  I  knew  a  late  witty  Gentleman  of  our  Se6t, 
who  was  a  great  Admirer  of  the  ancient  Druids.  He 
had  a  mortal  7\ncipathy  to  the  pixfcnt  eilabliihed  Re- 
ligion, but  ufed  to  lay  he  fhou'd  like  well  to  fee  the 
Vruids  and  their  Religion  rcllored,  as  it  anciently 
flouriflied  inGi^///andi»r/7^;/>i ;  for  it  wou'd  be  right 
enoueh  thr.t  there  fliou'd  be  a  Number  ol  contem- 
plative  Men  let  apart  to  prefervc  a  Knowledge  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  to  educate  Youth,  and  teach  Men  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  moral  Virtues.  Such, 
faidhe,  were  the  Druids  o't  old,  and  I  ihou'd  be  glad 
to  fee  them  once  more  elVibii  (lied  among  us.  C  R  I. 
How  wou'd  you  like,  Alcifhroyi^  that  Prieiis  ihou'd 
have  Power  to  decide  all  Controverfies,  adjudge  Pro- 
perty, dillribute  Rcv^'arusand  Puni/hments  j  that  all 
who  did  not  acquicicc  in  their  Decrees  fliou'd  be  ex- 
communicated, held  in  Abhorrence,  excluded  trom 
nil  Honours  and  Privileges,  and  deprived  of  the  com- 
mon Benefit  of  the  Laws;  and  that  now  and  then,  a 
IN  umber  of  Lay-men  fliou'd  be  crammed  together  in 
-a  Wickcr-idol,  and  burnt  for  an  Offering  to  their  Pa- 
gan Gods  ?  How  fliou'd  you  like  living  under  fuch 
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Priefts  and  fuch  a  Religion  ?  ALC.  Not  at  all.  Such 
a  Situation  wou'd  by  no  means  agree  with  Free-think- 
ers. C  RI.  And  yet  fuch  were  the  Druids  and  fuch 
their  Religion,  if  we  may  truft  dejar's  Account  o£ 
them  *.  L  TS,  I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever, 
there  ought  to  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  an  cftablifhed  Re- 
ligion ot  any  kind.  Certainly  all  the  Nations  of  the 
World  have  been  hitherto  out  of  their  Wits.  Even 
the  Jihenians  themfelves,  the  wifeit  and  frecft  People 
upon  Earth,  had,  I  know  not  what,  foolifh  Attach- 
ment to  their  eitabliihed  Church.  They  offered  it 
feems  a  Talent  as  a  Reward  to  whoever  fliou'd  kill 
Diagorasiht  Melian^  a  Free-thinker  of  thofe  Times 
who  derided  their  Myfteries :  And  Protagoras,  ano- 
ther ot  the  fame  Turn,  narrowly  efcaped  being  puc 
to  Death,  for  having  wrote  fomething  that  feemcd  to 
contradi6ttheir  received  Notions  of  the  Gods.  Such 
was  the  Treatment  our  generous  Se6b  met  with  at 
Athens,  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  thefe  Druids 
wou'd  have  lacrificed  many  a  Holocauft  of  Frce^ 
thinkers.  I  wou'd  not  give  a  fingle  Farthing  to  ex- 
change one  Religion  for  another.  Away  Vvith  all 
together,  Root  and  Branch,  or  you  had  as  good  do 
nothing.  No  Druids  or  Priefts  of  any  fort  for  me : 
1  fee  no  occafion  for  anv  of  them. 

IV.  EV  P  H.  What  Lyftdes  faith  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  Clofe  of  our  lall:  Conference,  wherein  it  was 
agreed,  in  the  following  to  refume  the  Point  we  were 
then  entered  upon,  to  wit,  theUfeor  Benefit  of  the 
Chriftian Religion,  vjh'xch  Jlciphron  expeded  Crito. 
{hou'd  make  appear.  C  R  I.  I  am  the  readier  to  un- 
dertake this  Point,  becaufe  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  dif- 
ficult one,  and  that  one  great  Mark  of  the  Truth  of 
Chriilianity  is,  in  my  mind,  its  Tendency  to  do  good^ 
which  feems  theNorth  Star  to  condud  our  Judgment 
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in  moral  Matters,  and  in  all  Things  of  a  pra6}:ic  Na- 
ture J  Moral  or  praftical  Truths  being  ever  connect- 
ed with  univerl'al  Benefit.  But  to  judge  rightly  of 
this  Matter,  we  fhou'd  endeavour  to  att  \'\kc  Ly/icles 
upon  another  Occalion,  taking  into  our  View  the 
Sum  oFThings,  and  conlldering  Principles  as  branch- 
ed forth  into  Confequcnces  to  the  utmoll;  Extent  we 
are  able.  We  are  not  fo  much  to  regard  the  Humour 
or  Caprice,  or  imaginary  DillrefTcs  of  a  few  idle  Men, 
whofe  Conceit  may  be  offended,  though  their  Con- 
fcience  cannot  be  wounded  j  but  fairly  to  confider 
the  true  Intereil  of  Individuals  as  well  as  of  Human 
Society.  Now  the  Chrillian  Religion,  conlldered 
as  a  Fountain  of  Light,  and  Joy,  and  Peace,  as  a 
Source  of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Cluritv>  (and  that  it 
is  fo  will  be  evident  to  whoever  takes  his  Notion  of  it 
from  the  Gofpel;  mud  needs  be  a  Principle  ot  Hap- 
pinefs  and  Virtue.  And  he  who  fees  not,  that  the  de- 
llroying  the  Principles  of  good  Actions  mull  de- 
ilroy  good  Aftions,  ic^snothnig:  And  he  who,  fee- 
ing this,  fhallyetperliiltodoit,  if  he  be  not  wick- 
ed, who  is  ? 

V.  To  me  it  fcems  the  Man  can  fee  neither  deep 
nor  far,  who  isnot  fcnfibleof  his  own  Miiery,  Sin- 
fulnefs,  and  Dependence  j  who  doth  not  perceive, 
that  thisprefcnt  World  is  not  defigned  or  adapted  to 
make  rational  Souls  happy  ;  who  wou'd  not  be  glad 
of  getting  into  a  better  State,  and  who  wou'd  not  be 
overjoy'd  to  find,  that  the  Road  leading  thither  was 
the  Love  ol  God  and  Man,  the  pra6lifing  every  Vir- 
tue, the  living  reafonably  while  we  are  here  upon 
Earth,  proportioning  our  Elleem  to  the  Value  of: 
Things,  and  fo  ufingthis  World  as  not  to  abufe  it, 
for  this  is  what  Chriliianitv  requires.  It  neither  in- 
joynsthe  Naftinefsof  the  Cynic,  nor  the  Infenfibi- 
iityot  the  Stoic,  Can  there  be  a  higher  Ambition 
than  to  overcome  the  World,  orawiler  than  to  fub- 
due  our  felves,  or  a  more  comfortable  Dodrine  than 
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the  RemiiHon  of  Sins,  or  a  more  joytul  Profpe^t  than 
that  of  having  our  bafe  Nature  renewed  and  affimila- 
ted  to  the  Deity,  our  being  made  Fellow  -  citizens 
with  Angels  and  Sons  ot  God  ?  Did  ever  Pythagore- 
ans^ or  Platonijls^  or  Stoics,  even  in  Idea  or  in  W  iih, 
propofe  to  the  iMind  ot  Man  purer  Means  or  a  nobler 
End  ?  How  great  a  Share  of  our  Happlnefs  depends 
upon  Hope  I  How  totally  is  this  extinguifhed  by  the 
Minute  Philofophy!  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it 
cherifhed  and  raifed  by  the  Gofpel !  Let  any  Pvlan 
who  thinks  in  earnell:  but  confider  thefe  Things,  and 
then  fay  which  he  thinks  deferveth  beil  of  Mankind, 
he  who  recommends,  or  he  who  runs  down  Chrifti- 
anity  ?  Which  he  thinks  likelier  to  lead  a  happy  Life, 
to  be  a  hopeful  Son,  an  honeil  Dealer,  a  worthy  Pa- 
triot, He  who  iincerely  believes  the  Gofpel,  or  He 
who  believes  not  one  Title  of  it  ?  He  who  aims  at  be- 
ing a  Child  of  God,  or  He  who  is  contented  to  be 
thought,  and  to  be,  one  of  EpicHrus''s  Hogs  ?  And 
in  fa6t  do  but  fcan  the  Chara6ters,  and  obferve  the  Be- 
haviour of  the  common  lort  of  Men  on  both  fides: 
Oblerve  and  fay  which  live  moll  agreeably  to  the  Dic- 
tates of  Reafon  ?  How  Things  fnou'd  be,  the  Rea- 
fon is  plain  >  how  they  are,  I  appeal  to  Fad. 

VL  ALC.lx.  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how  Things 
change  Appearance,  as  they  are  viewed  in  different 
Lights,  or  by  different  Eyes.  The  Picture,  Crito^ 
that!  form  of  Religion  is  very  unlike  yours,  when  I 
confider  how  it  unmans  the  Soul,  filling  it  with  ab- 
furd  Reveries  and  ilavifii  Fears  5  how  it  extinguifiies 
the  gentle  Pafiions,  infpiring  a  Spirit  ot  Malice,  and 
Rage,  and  Perlecution :  When  I  behold  bitter  Re- 
fentments  and  unholy  Wrath  in  thofe  very  Men,  who 
preach  up  Meeknefs  and  Charity  toothers.  C  RL 
It  is  very  pofilble,  that  Genilemen  of  your  Sf6t  may 
think  Religion  a  Subjecl  beneath  their  Attention; 
but  yet  it  feems  that  whoever  lets  up  for  oppofing  any 
Doctrine,  fhou'd  know  what  it  is  he  dilputcs  againff. 
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Know  then,  that  Religion  is  the  virtuous  Mean  be- 
tween Incredulity  and  Superllition.  We  do  not  there- 
fore contend  for  llipcrlliLious  Follies,  or  for  the  Rage 
of  Bigots.  What  we  plead  for  is  Religion  againlt 
Profanencfs,  Law  agalnll  Confufion,  Virtue  againll 
Vice,  the  Hope  ot  a  Chriilian  aganill:  the  Del'pon- 
dcncy  of  an  Atheill:.  I  will  not  jultify  bitter  Refent- 
ments  and  unholy  Wrath  in  any  Man,  much  Icfs  in  a 
Chriitian,  and  Icail  of  all  in  a  Clergyman.  But  if 
Sallies  of  Human  Pailion  lliou'd  fometimcs  appear 
even  in  the  belt,  it  will  not  furpri(e  any  one  who  re- 
fk'ftson  the  Sarcafms  and  ill  Manners  with  which 
they  are  treated  by  the  Minute  Ph  lofophcrs.  For  as 
Cicero  lomewhere  obferves,  Ilabet  quenda.n  aciiletim 
Contumslia^  quern  p2ti  prudent es  acvin  boni  dijjicillime 
pojj'ufit.  But  although  you  might  fometimss  oblerve 
particular  Pcrlons,  profefling  themfclves  Chrifiians, 
run  into  faulty  Extremes  of  any  kind  through  Paf- 
iion  and  Infirmity,  while  Infidels  of  a  more  calm  and 
difpaffionate  Temper  ihall  perhaps  behave  better.  Yet 
thefe  naturalTendencies  on  cither  fide  prove  nothing, 
cither  in  favour  of  Infidel  Principles,  or  ngainll 
Chriitian.  II-  a  Believer  doth  Evil  it  is  owing  to  the 
Man  not  to  his  Belief.  And  it  an  Infidel  doth  good 
it  is  owing  to  the  Man  and  not  to  his  Infidelity. 

VII.  LTS.  To  cut  this  Matter  Ihort,  I  fiiall  bor- 
row an  Allufion  to  Phyfic,  which  one  of  you  made 
life  of  againll  our  vSecf.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  Clergy  pafs  for  Phyficians  of  the  Soul,  and  thac 
Religion  is  a  fort  ot  Medicine  which  they  deal  in  and 
adminiftcr.  It  then  Souls  in  great  numbers  arcdi- 
feafed  and  loft,  how  can  wc  think  the  Phyfician  skil- 
ful or  his  Phylic  good  ?  It  is  a  common  Complaintj 
that  Vice  incrcafcs,  and  Men  grow  daily  more  and 
more  wicked.  If  a  Shepherd's  Flock  be  difeafed  or 
unfound,  who  is  to  blame  but  the  Shepherd,  for  ne- 
glcfting  or  not  knowing  how  to  cure  them  .^  a  Fig 
therefore  for  fuch  Shepherds,  fuch  Phyfic,  and  fuch 
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Phyficians,  who  like  other  Mountebanks,  with  great 
Gravity  and  elaborate  Harangues  put  oif  their  Pills  to 
the  People,  who  are  never  the  better  for  them.EUPfl. 
Nothing  feems  more  reafonable  than  this  Remark, 
that  Men  fliou'd  judge  of  a  Phyfician,  and  his  Phyfic 
by  its  Effc6t  on  the  Sick.  But  Pray,  Lyficles^ 
wou'd  you  judge  of  a  Phyfician  by  thofe  Sick,  who 
take  his  Phyfic  and  follow  his  Prefcriptions,  or  by 
thofe  who  do  not  ?  LTS.  Doubtlefs  by  thofe  who 
do.  EV P H,  What  fhall  we  fay  then,  if  greac 
luimbers  refufe  to  take  the  Phyfic,  or  inftead  of  it 
take  Poifon  of  a  direct  contrary  Nature  prefcribed  by 
others,  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  difcredit  the 
Phyfician  and  his  Medicines,  to  hinder  Men  from 
ufing  them,  and  to  deilroy  their  Effe6l  by  Drugs  ot 
their  ovi^n?  Shall  the  Phyfician  be  blamed  tor  the 
mifcarriage  of  thofe  People f  LTS*  By  no  means. 
EV  P  H.  By  a  parity  of  Reafon  fiiou'd  it  not  follow, 
that  the  Tendency  of  religious  Doftrines  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  Effects  which  they  produce,  not  up- 
on all  who  hear  them,  but  upon  thofe  only  who  re- 
ceive or  believe  tliem  ?  LTS.  Itfeemsfo.  EV P H. 
Therefore  to  proceed  fairly,  fhall  we  not  judge  of  the 
EfFedis  of  Religion  by  the  Religious,  of  Faith  by  Be- 
lievers, ot  Chrillianityby  Ghriilians? 

VIIT.  LTS,  But  I  doubt  thefe  fincere  Believers 
are  very  few.  EVP H.  But  v^iil  it  not  fui^ce  to 
jullify  our  Principles,  if  in  proportion  to  the  Num- 
bers which  receive  them,  and  the  degree  of  Faith 
with  which  thev  are  received,  they  produce  good 
EfFeds.  Perhaps  the  number  of  Believers  are  not 
fo  fev/  as  you  imagine  ;  and  if  they  were,  whofe  fiulc 
is  that  fo  much  as  of  thofe  who  make  it  their  profefled 
Endeavour  to  lefien  that  number  ?  And  who  are  thofe 
but  the  Minute  Philofophers?  L  T S.  I  tell  you  it  is 
owing  to  the  Clergy  themfclves,  to  the  Wickednels 
and  Corruption  of  CIer?:^ymcn.  E  V  P  H.  And  who 
denies  but  there  may  be  Minute  Philofophers  even  a- 
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mong  the  clergy  ?  CRI.  Info  numerous  a  Body  it  is 
to  be  prellimed  there  arc  Men  of  all  forts.  But  not- 
with  Handing  the  cruel  Reproaches  call  upon  that 
Orderby  their  Enemies,  an  equal  Obferver  of  Men 
and  Things  will,  if  I  miltake  not,  be  inclined  to 
think  thofe  Reproaches  owing  as  much  to  other 
Faults  as  thofe  of  the  Clergy,  efpecially  if  he  conii- 
ders  the  declamatory  manner  of  thole  who  cenfure 
them.  EVPH.  My  Knowledge  of  the  World  is 
too  narrow  for  me  to  pretend  to  judge  ot  the  Virtue 
and  Merit  and  liberal  Attainments  of  Men  in  thefe- 
veral  Profcfiions.  Befides,  I  ihou'd  not  care  for  the 
odious  work  of  Compariton:  But  I  may  venture  to 
lay,  the  Clergy  of  this  Country  where  I  live  are  by 
no  means  a  dilgracc  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  People 
feem  much  the  better  for  their  Example  and  Dodlrine. 
But  fuppofing  the  Clergy  to  be  (what  all  Men  cer- 
tainly arc)  Sinners  and  faulty ;  iuppoling  you  might 
fpy  out  here  and  there  among  them  even  great  Crimes 
nnd  Vices,  what  can  you  conclude  againlt  the  Profef- 
lionit  fclf  from  its  unworthy  Profelfors,  any  more 
than  from  the  Pride,  Pedantry,  and  bad  Lines  of  fome 
Philofophers  againil  Philofophy,  or  of  Lawyers  a- 
gainll  Law  ? 

IX.  It  is  certainly  right  to  judge  of  Principles  from 
their  EflFc6ls,  but  tlien  we  mulb  know  them  to  be 
Ilffc61:s  of  thofe  Principles.  It  is  the  very  Method  I 
have  obferved,  with  refpe6l  to  Religion  and  the  Mi- 
nute Philofophy.  And  I  can  honellly  aver,  that  I 
never  knew  any  Man  or  Family  grow  worfe  in  pro- 
portion as  they  grew  religious :  But  1  have  often  ob- 
ferved that  Minute  Philofophy  is  the  woril  thing 
which  can  get  into  a  Family,  the  readieft  way  to  im- 
poverifh,  divide  and  dilgrace  it.  ^^J  L  C.  By  the  fame 
Method  of  tracmg  Caufes  trom  their  Effects,  I  have 
made  it  my  Obfei  vation,  that  the  Love  of  Truth, 
Virtue,  and  thj  Happinefsof  Mankind  are  fpecious 
Pretexts,  but  not  the  mward  Principles  that  fet  Di- 
vines 
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vines  at  work  :  Elfe  why  fhou'd  they  afFc£t  to  tibufe 
Human  Reafon,  to  difparage  natural  Religion,  to 
traduce  the  Philofophcrs  as  they  univerfally  do  ?  CRl. 
Not  fo  univerfally  perhaps  as  you  imagine.  A  Chri- 
ilian,  indeed,  is  for  confining  Reafon  witliin  its  due 
Bounds  5  and  fo  is  every  reafonablc  Man.  If  we  are 
forbid  meddling  with  unprofitable  Qiieftions,  vain 
Philofophy^Jind  Science  falQyfo  called,  it  cannot  be 
thence  inferred,  that  all  Inquiries  into  profitable 
Qiiedions,  ufeful  Philofophy,  and  true  Science,  are 
unlawful.  A  Minute  Philofophcr  may  indeed  im- 
pute, and  perhaps  a  weak  Brother  may  imagine  thofe 
Inferences,  but  Mcnof  Senfe  will  never  make  them. 
God  is  the  common  Father  ot  Lights ;  and  all  Know- 
ledge really  fuch,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  de* 
rived  from  the  fame  Source  of  Light  and  Truth.  To 
'amals  together  Authorities  upon  lb  plain  a  Poinc 
wou'd  be  needlefs.  It  muft  be  owned  fome  Mens  at- 
tributing too  much  to  Human  Reafon,  hath,  as  is 
naturalj  made  others  attribute  too  little  to  it.  Buc 
thus  much  is  generally  acknowledged^  that  there  is  a 
natural  Religion,  which  may  be  diicovered  and  prov- 
ed by  the  light  of  Reafon,  to  thofe  who  arc  capable 
of  fuch  Proofs.  But  it  mult  be  withal  acknowledged^ 
that  Precepts  and  Oracles  from  Heaven  are  incompa- 
rably better  fuited  to  popular  Improvement  and  the 
good  of  Society,  than  the  Realonings  of  Philofo- 
phcrs-, and  accordingly  wedonotfindj  that  natural 
or  rational  Religion  ever  became  the  popular  national 
Religion  of  any  Country. 

X.  ALC.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  Heathen 
Countriesthere  have  been  received  under  the  colour 
of  Religion,  a  world  of  Fables  and  (uperilitious  Rites* 
But  I  qucllion  whether  they  were  fo  abfur'd  and  of  fo 
bad  Influence  as  is  vulgarly  reprelcnted,  fince  theit* 
refpe6tive  Legiflators  and  j\lagillraies  muft,  vv'ithouc 
doubr,  have  thought  them  ufeful.  CRL  It  were 
needlefs  to  inquire  into  a  I  the  Rites  and  Motions  ot 
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the  Gentile  World.  This  hath  been  largely  done 
when  it  was  thought  neceffary.  And  whoever  thinks 
it  worth  while  may  be  eafily  fatisfied  about  them.  But 
as  to  the  Tendency  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Heathen 
Religion  in  general,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a  Remark 
of  St.  Auguftine'%*^  who  obferves  that  the  Heathens 
in  their  Religion  had  no  Allcmblies  for  preaching, 
wherein  the  People  were  to  be  inlirufted  what  Du- 
ties or  Virtues  the  Gods  required,  no  Place  or  Means 
to  be  taught  wh^lPerfius  f  exhorts  them  to  learn. 

Difciteque  0  miferi^  ^  caufai  cognofcite  rerum^ 
^iidfumus^  (^  quidnam  vi5iuri  gignimur.'—^ 

ALC,  This  is  the  true  Spirit  of  the  Party,  never  to 
allow  a  Grain  of  Ufe  or  Goodnefs  to  any  thing  out 
ot  their  own  Pale :  But  wc  have  had  learned  Men 
who  have  done  Juilice  to  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles. 
CRI.  We  do  not  deny  but  there  was  fomethingufe- 
ful  in  the  old  Religions  of  Rome  and  Greece.^  and  fome 
other  Pagan  Countries.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely 
own  they  produced  fome  good  EfFeds  on  the  People  : 
But  then  thefc  good  Effects  were  owing  to  the 
Truths  contained  in  thofe  tallc  Religions,  the  truer 
therefore  the  moreufeful.  I  believe  you  will  find  it 
a  hard  Matter  to  produce  any  uletul  Truth,  any  mo- 
ral Precept,  any  ililutary  Principle  or  Notion  in  any 
Gentile  Syilem,  either  o[  Religion  or  Philofophy, 
which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  Chriftian,  and 
either  enforced  by  llronger  Motives,  or  fupported 
by  better  Authority,  or  carried  to  a  higher  Point  of 
Perfedion. 

Xr.  Conlequently  you  wou'd  have  us  think  our 
felvcs  a  finer  People  than  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Ro* 
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fnam*  C  R  I.  If  by  finer  you  mean  better,  perhaps 
we  arej  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  but  to  the  want  of  it.  A  L  C. 
You  hj  perhaps  v/eare.  I  do  not  pique  my  felf  oil 
my  reading  :  But  fliou'd  be  very  ignorant  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  impofed  on  in  ^o  plain  a  Point.  What  i 
compare  (.iV^ro  or  Brutus  zo  an  EngHJIj  Patriot,  or  Ss" 
need  to  one  of  our  Parfons !  Then  that  invincible  Con- 
flancy  and  Vigour  of  Mind,  that  difinterefted  and 
noble  Virtue,  that  adorable  publick  Spirit  you  foi 
much  admire,  are  things  in  them  fo  well  known,  and 
fodifFcrent  from  our  Manners,  that  I  know  not  how 
to  exciife  your^^r^i^^j.  Euphranor^  indeed,  who  paf- 
ieth  his  Life  in  this  obfcure  Corner,  may  poUibly 
miltake  the  Chara6ters  of  our  Times,  but  you  who 
know  the  World,  howcou'dyou  be  guilty  of  fuch  ^ 
Miftake  ?  C  Rl.  O  Jlciphron,  I  wou'd  by  no  means 
detra6t  fronl  the  noble  Virtue  of  ancient  Heroes  :  But 
I  obferve  thofe  great  Men  were  not  the  Minute  Philo*' 
fophers  of  their  Times  5  that  the  bed  Principles  upon 
which  they  a6ted  are  common  to  them  with  Chrifti- 
ansj  of  whom  it  wou'd  be  no  difHcuk  Matter  to  afligtt 
many  Inftances,  in  every  kind  of  Worth  and  Virtue^ 
publick  or  private,  equal  to  the  mofb  celebrated  o£ 
the  Ancients.  Though  perhaps  their  Story  might 
not  have  been  fo  well  told,  fet  of?  with  Inch  fine 
Lights  and  colourings  of  Style,  or  fo  vulgarly  known 
and  confidered  by  every  School-boy.  But  though  it 
fhou'd  be  gf.mted,  that  here  and  there  a  Greek  or  Ro-^ 
man  Genius,  bred  up  under  flri6t  Laws  and  fevcre 
Difcipline,  animated  to  public  Virtue  by  Statues, 
Crowns,  Triumphal  Arches,  and  fuch  Rewards  and 
Monuments  of  great  A6tions,  might  attain  to  a 
Charafter  and  Fame  beyond  other  Men,  yet  this  will 
prove  only,  that  they  had  more  Spirit  and  lived  under 
a  civil  Polity  more  wifely  ordered  in  certain  points 
than  ours>  Which  advantages  of  Nature  and  civil 
Inllitution  will  be  no  Argument  for  their  Religion  or 
^igainft  Qurs.  Qo  the  contrary,  it  Teems  an  invincible 
N  h  Proof 
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Proof  of  the  Power  and  Excellency  of  the  Chrillian 
Religion,  that,  without  the  help  of  thofe  civil  In- 
ftitutionsand  Incentives  to  Glory,  it  llioii'd  be  able 
toinfpirea  Phlegmatic  People  with  the  noblell  Sen- 
timents, andfoftenthe  rugged  Manners  of  Northern 
Boors  into  Gentlenefs  and  Humanity :  and  that  thcfe 
good  Qiialities  Ihou'd  become  National,  and  rife  and 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  Purity  ot  our  Religion,  as  it 
approaches  to,  or  recedes  trom  the  Plan  laid  down  in 
the  Gofpcl. 

XII.  To  make  a  right  Judgment  of  the  EfPefts  of 
the  Chriilian  Religion,  let  us  take  a  furvey  of  the  pre- 
vailing Notions  and  Manners  of  this  very  Country 
where  we  live,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  of  our 
Heathen  Predecellbrs.  y/L  C  I  have  heard  much  of 
the  glorious  Light  of  the  Gofpel,  and  ihou'd  be  glad 
to  fee  iome  Effe6ls  of  it  in  my  own  dear  Country, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  moll  corrupt  and 
profligate  upon  Earth,  notwithftanding  the  boatled 
Purity  of  our  Religion.  But  it  wcu'd  look  mean  and, 
diffident,  to  affed  a  Comparifon  with  the  barbarous 
Heathen,  from  whence  we  drew  our  Original:  If 
you  wou'd  do  Honour  to  your  Religion,  dare  to  make 
it  with  the  moll  renowned  Heathens  ot  Antiquity, 
C  RL  It  is  a  common  Prejudice,  to  dcfpife  the  pre- 
lent  and  over-rate  remote  Times  and  Things.  Some- 
thing of  this(eems  to  enter  into  the  Judgments  Men 
make  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  though  it  mull 
be  allowed,  thofe  Nations  produced  fome  noble  Spi- 
rits and  great  Patterns  of  Virtue  :  yet  upon  the  whole, 
it  fecms  to  me  they  were  much  inferior  in  point  of 
real  Virtue  and  good  Morals,  even  to  this  corrupt 
and  profligate  Nation,  asyouarenowpleafed  to  call 
it  in  dilhonour  to  our  Rehgion ;  however  you  may 
think  lit  to  characterize  it,  when  you  wou'd  do  ho- 
nour to  the  Minute  Philofophy.  This,  I  think, 
will  be  plain  to  anyone,  who  ihall  turn  off  his  Eyes 
irom  a  few  iliining  Gharaclers,  to  view  the  general 
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Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  chofe  People.     Their  info- 
lent  treatment  of  Captives,  even  of  the  higheft  Rank 
and  fofter  Sex,  their  unnatural  expofing  of  their  own 
Children,  their  bloody  Gladiatorian  Spe61:acles,  com- 
pared with  the  common  Notions  of  Englijlomen^  are 
to  me  a  plain  Proof,  that  our  Minds  are  much  foftened 
by  Chrillianity.    Cou'd  any  thing  be  more  unjuil, 
than  the  condemning  a  young  Lady  to  the  moft  inf^- 
mous  Punifhmentand  Death  lor  the  guilt  ot  her  Fa- 
ther,  or  a  whole  Family  of  Shwes,    perhaps  fome 
hundreds  for  a  Crime  committed  by  one  ?  Or  more 
Abominable   than   their  Bacchanals  and  unbridled 
Lulls  of  every  kind?    which,    notwith Handing  all 
that  has  been  done  by  Minute  Philofophers  to  debauch 
the  Nation,  and  their  fuccefsful  Attempts  on  fome 
part  of  ir,  have  not  yet  been  matched  among  us,  at 
leall  not  in  every  circumfcance  of  Impudence  and  Ef- 
frontery.    While  the  Romans  were  poor,  they  were 
temperate;  but,   as  they  grew  rich,  they  became 
luxurious  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  believed  or  con- 
ceived by  us.     It  cannot  be  denied,  the  old  Roman 
Spirit  was  a  great  one.     But  it  is  as  certain,  there  have 
beennumberlefs  Examples  of  the  moft  refolute  and 
clear  Courage  in  Sr/'/fj/^j,  and  in  general  from  a  Reli- 
giousCaufe.     Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  an  inftance 
of  the  greateftBlindnefs  and  Ingratitude,  that  we  do 
not  fee  and  own  the  exceeding  great  Benefits  ot  Chrii^ 
tianity,  which,  to  omit  higher  confiderations,  hath. 
fo  viiibly  foftened,   poliflied,  and  embelliihed  our 
Manners. 

XIIL  j4LC.  O  Crito^  we  are  alarmed  at  Cruelty  in 
a  foreign  Shape,  but  over-look  it  in  a  familiar  one. 
Elfe  how  is  it  poflible  that  you  fhoii'd  not  fee  the  In- 
humanity of  that  barbarous  Cuftom  of  Duelling,  a 
thing  avowed  and  tolerated  and  even  reputable  among 
us  ?  Or  that  feeing  this,  you  fhou'd  fuppofe  our 
Engli/bmen o£  amove  gentle  difpoiition  than  the  old 
Komans^  who  were  altogether  Strangers  to  it  ?  CR  L 
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I  will  by  no  means  make  an  Apology  for  every  Goth 
that  walks  the  Streets,  with  adetcvmined  purpole  to 
murder  any  Man  who  fliall  but  fpit  in  his  Face,  or 
give  him  the  Lye.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Chrillian  Re- 
ligion is  in  thelcall  anlwcrable,  tor  a  praftice  fo  dir 
re«5lly  oppoiite  to  its  Precepts,  and  which  obtains 
only  among  the  idle  part  of  the  Nation,  your  Men 
ot  Falhionj  who,  inllcad  oF  Law,  Reaicn  orlveli- 
gion,  arc  governed  by  Faihion.  Bcplealed  to  confi- 
der  that  what  may  be,  and  truly  is,  a  moll  fcandalous 
reproach  to  a  Chriilian  Country,  may  be  none  at  all 
to  the  Chriilian  Religion  ;  For  the  Pagan  encouraged 
Men  in  feveral  Vices,  but  the  Chriilian  in  none.  ALC. 
Give  me  leave  to  oblcrve,  that  what  you  now  lay  is 
foreign  to  the  purpole.  For  the  queilion,  at  prcfent, 
is  not  concerning  the  refpeclive  tendencies  oi  the  Pa- 
gan and  the  Ciirillian  Religions,  but  concerning  our 
Aianners,  as  a6lually  compared  with  thole  ot  ancient 
|-Icathens,  who  1  aver  had  no  luch  barbarous  Cuilom 
as  Duelling.  C  RI.  And  I  aver  that,  bad  as  this  is, 
;hey  had  a  worfe  j  and  that  was  Poiloning,  By 
which  we  have  reafon  to  think  there  were  many  more 
Lives  deflroyed,  than  by  this  Gothic  Crime  of  Duel- 
ling :  Inafmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  Ages,  Sexes, 
^nd  Charadlcrs,  and  as  its  Effeds  were  more  fecret 
?ind  unavoidable^  and  as  it  had  more  Temptations, 
Intereil  as  well  as  PafTion,  to  recommend  it  to  wick- 
ed Men,  And  icr  the  Fad,  not  to  walle  time,  I  refer 
^'ou  to  the  Roman  Authors  themlelves.  LT'S.  It  is 
very  true:  Duelling  is  not  fo  general  a  Nufance  as 
Poiloning,  nor  of  io  bale  a  Nature.  This  Crime,  if 
jtbea  Crime,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  keep  its  ground  in 
fpight  of  thel.awand  the  Gofpel.  The  Clergy  ne-. 
ver  preach  againll  it,  becauic  themfelves  never  fuifer 
by  it :  and  the  Man  of  honour  mull  not  appear  againll 
the  means  of  vindicating  Honour.  C  R /.  "Fhougli 
it  be  remarked  by  fome  of  your  Se6l,  that  the  Clergy 
are  not  uled  to  preach  againil  Duelling,  yet  I  neither 
think  the  Remark  it  felf  juil,  nor  the  kcalbn  afligned 
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for  it.     In  effect,  one  half  of  their  Sermons,  all  that 
is   laid  of   Charity,    Brotherly  Love,   Forbearance, 
Meeknefs,  and  Forgiving  Injuries  is  dircftly  againffc 
this  wicked  Cuftom ;  by  which  the  Clergy  them- 
felves  are  fo  far  from  never  fuffering,  that  perhaps 
they  will  be  found,  all  things  confidered,  to  fuffcr 
oftner  than  other  Men.     L  IS.    How  do  you  make 
this  appear?   CRl.    An  Obferver  of  Mankind  may 
remark  two  kinds  of  Bully,    the  Fighting  and  the 
Tame,  both  public  Nufances,  the  former  (who  is  the 
more  dangerous  Animal,  but  by  much  the  lefs  com- 
mon of  the  two)  employs  himfelf  wholly  and  (olely 
againft  the  Laity,  while  the  tame  Species  exert  their 
Talents  upon  the  Clergy.     The  Qjialities  conflituenc 
of  this  tame  Bully  are  natural  Rudenefs  joined  with  a 
delicate  ^cn[c  of  Danger.     For,  you  mull  know,  the 
force  of  inbred  Infolenceand  ill  Manners  is  not  dimi- 
nifhed,  though  it  acquire  a  new  Determination,  from 
the  fafhionable  cuftom  of  calling  Men  to  account  for 
their  Behaviour.     Hence  you  may  often  fee  one  of 
thefe  tame  Bullies  ready  to  burft  with  Pride  and  ill 
Humour,  which  he  dares  not  vent  till  a  Parfon  has 
come  in  the  way  to  his  Relief.     And  the  Man  of 
Raillery,  who  wou'd  as  foon  bite  off  his  Tongue,  as 
break  a  jeft  on  the  profeilion  of  Arms  in  the  prefence 
of  a  military  Man,  fhall  inftantly  brighten  up,  and 
aflume  a  familiar  Air  with  Religion  and  the  Church 
before  Ecclefiaftics.     Dorcof7,  whopafleth  fora  Pol- 
tron  and  flupid  in  all  other  Company,  and  really  is  fo, 
when  he  is  got  among  Clergymen,  affefts  a  quire  op- 
pofite  Chara<fter.  And  many  Dorcons  there  are,  which 
owe  their  Wit  and  Courage  to  this  Paffive  Order. 

XIV.  ALC.  Bur,  to  return  to  the  point  in  hand, 
can  you  deny,  the  old  Romans  were  as  fimous  for  Juf- 
tice  and  Integrity,  as  Men  in  thefe  days  for  the  con- 
trary Qualities?  CRL  The  Charader  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  Sentiments  ol  7«//y, 
or  C^/o's  A(5lions,  orafhiningpaflagehereand  there 
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in  their  Hiflory,  but  from  the  prevailing  tenor  of 
their  Lives  and  Notions.  Now  if  they  and  our  mo- 
dern Britons  arc  weighed  in  this  fame  equal  balance, 
you  will,  if  I  millake  not,  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
]udic-"d  in  favour  of  the  old  Romans  againll  your  own 
Country,  probably  becaule  it  profclTcth  Chriitianity, 
Whatever  inllances  of  Fraud  or  Injullicc  may  be 
feen  in  Chrillians  carry  their  own  cenlure  with  them, 
in  the  care  that  is  taken  to  conceal  them,  and  the 
fhame  that  attends  their  difcovcry.  There  is,  even 
jit  this  dav,  a  fort  of  Modelly  in  all  our  public  Coun- 
cils and  Deliberations.  And  I  believe,  the  boldeft 
of  our  Minute  Philofopherswou'd  hardly  undertake 
in  a  popular  Aflcmbly,  topropofe  anythmg  parallel 
^o  the  Rape  ot  xhcSabines^  themoft  unjull  ufage  of 
Lucius  Tarquinitis  Col/atinus,  or  the  ungrateful  treat- 
ment ot  Camillus^  which,  as  a  learned  Father  ob- 
lerves,  were  inilances  of  Iniquity  agreed  to  by  the 
public  body  of  the  Romans,  And  if  Rome  in  her 
early  days  were  capable  of  fuch  flagrant  InjulHce,  it 
is  moll  certain  fhc  did  not  mend  her  Manners,  asfhe 
grew  great  in  Wealth  and  Empire,  having  produced 
JN'Ionfters  in  every  kind  of  Wickednefs,  as  far  ex- 
ceeding other  Men,  as  they  furpafled  them  in  power, 
I  freely  acknowledge,  the  Chriifian  Religion  hath 
jiot  had  the  fame  influence  upon  the  Nation,  that  it 
"Wou'd  in  cafe  it  had  been  always  profefled  in  its  Puri- 
ty, and  cordially  believed  by  all  Men.  But  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  if  you  take  the  Roman  Hiftory 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  impartially  compare 
it  with  our  own,  you  will  neither  find  ihem  fogoodj 
iior  your  Countrymen  lo  bad  as  you  imagine.  On  the 
contrary  an  indifferent  Eye  may,  I  verily  think,  per- 
ceive a  vein  of  Charity  and  jullice,  the  effeft  of 
Chridian  Principles,  run  tlirough  the  latter ;  which, 
though  not  equally  difccrnible  in  all  parts,  yet  difclo- 
ilth  itfelf  fufficiently  to  make  a  wide  difference  up- 
on the  whole  in  fpight  of  the  general  Appetites  and 
Pa,ilioqsof  Jr^iJ^^'T^  Nature,  as  well  as  of  the  particu- 
lar 
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lar  hardnefs  and  rough nefs  of  the  block  out  of  which 
we  were  hewn.  Andit  isobleivable  (what  the  Ro-* 
man  Authors  themfelves  do  often  luggefl)  that,  even 
their  Virtues  and  magnanimous  A6lions  rofe  and  fell 
with  afenfe  of  Providence,  and  a  future  State,  and  a 
Philofophy  the  neareft  to  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

XV.  Cr//(?  having  fpoke  thus,  paufed.  V>\it  Alci" 
fhron  addreffing  himfelf  to  Euphranor  and  mc,  faid. 
It  is  natural  for  Men,  according  to  their  feveral  Edu- 
cations and  Prejudices,  to  form  contrary  Judgments 
upon  the  fame  things,  which  they  view  in  very  dif- 
ferent lights.  Crito ,  for  inftance,  imagines  thac 
none  but  Salutary  Effe£ls  proceed  from  Religion :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  appeal  to  the  general  Experi- 
ence and  Obfervation  of  other  Men,  you  fhall  find  it 
grown  into  a  Proverb  that  Religion  is  the  root  of 
evil. 

I'antum  Religio  potuit  fuaderemaUrum, 

And  this  not  only  among  Epicttream  or  other  ancient 
Heathens,  but  among  Moderns  fpeaking  of  the 
Chriflian  Religion.  Nowmethinks  it  is  unreafona- 
ble  to  oppofc  againft  the  general  concurring  Opinion 
of  the  World,  the  Obfervation  of  a  particular  Per- 
fon,  or  particular  fet  of  Zealots,  whofe  Prejudice 
fticks  clofe  to  them,  and  ever  mixeth  with  their 
Judgment;  and  who  read,  collect,  and  obferve  with 
an  Eye  not'  to  dilcover  the  Truth,  but  to  defend 
their  Prejudice.  CR  /.  Though  I  cannot  think  with 
Alciphron^  yet  I  muft  own,  I  admire  his  Addrefs  and 
Dexterity  in  Argument.  Popular  and  general  Opi* 
nion  is  by  him  reprefentcd,  on  certain  occafions,  to 
be  a  lure  mark  of  Error.  But  when  it  fervcs  his  ends 
that  it  fhou'd  fcem  otherwKe,  he  can  as  eafily  make  ic 
a  Character  of  Truth.  But  it  will  by  no  means  foN 
low,  than  a  profape  P;-overbufcd  by  the  Friends  and 
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admired  Authors  of    a   Minute  Philofopher,   muft 
therefore  be  a  received  Opinion,  much  Ids  a  Truth 

f  rounded  on  the  Experience  and  Obfervation  of  Man- 
ind.  Sadnefs  may  fpring  from  Guilt  or  Superflition, 
and  Rage  from  Bigotry,  but  Darkncfs  might  as  well 
be fuppofed  the  natural  EfK(ft  of  Suniliinc,  as  fallen 
and  furious  Paflions  to  proceed  from  the  glad  Tidings 
and  divine  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel.  What  is  the  Sum 
and  Subftance,  Scopeand  End  of  Chnil's  Religion, 
but  the  Love  oi  God  and  Man  ?  To  which  all  other 
Points  and  Duties  are  relative  and  lubordinate,  as 
Parts  or  Means,  as  Signs,  Principles,  Motives,  or 
EfFe6ls.  Now  I  wou'd  fain  know,  how  it  is  pofii- 
ble  for  Evil  or  Wickcdnefs  of  any  kind  to  fpring 
from  fuchafburce.  I  will  not  pretend,  there  are  no 
evil  Qualities  in  Chrillians,  nor  good  in  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers.  But  this  I  afBrm,  that  whatever  evil  is  in 
us,  our  Principles  certainly  lead  to  Good  ;  and  what- 
ever good  there  may  be  in  you,  it  is  moft  certain  your 
Principles  lead  to  evil. 

XVI.  jiLC.  It  mufl:  be  owned  there  is  a  fair  out- 
fide,  and  many  plaufible  things  may  be  faid,  for  the 
Chriflian  Religion  taken  limply  as  it  lies  in  the  Gof- 
pel. But  it  is  the  Obfervation  of  one  of  our  great 
Writers,  that  the  firfl  Chviilian  Preachers  very  cun- 
ningly began  with  the  fairelt  Face  and  the  befl  moral 
Dottrines  in  the  World.  It  was  all  Love,  Charity, 
Meeknefs,  Patience  and  fo  forth.  But  when  by  this 
meansthey  had  drawn  over  the  World  and  got  Pcw- 
tr,  they  loon  changed  their  Appearance,  and  lliewed 
Cruelty,  Ambition,  Avarice  and  every  bad  quality, 
CR  L  That  is  to  fay,  fome  Men  very  cunningly 
preached  and  underwent  a  world  of  hardlliips,  and 
laid  down  their  lives  to  propagate  the  bell  Principles 
and  the  bell  Morals,  to  the  end  that  others  fome 
Centuries  after  might  reap  the  benefit  of  bad  ones. 
Whoever  may  be  cunning,  there  is  not  much  Cun- 
ning in  the  niaker  of  this  Obfervation.    ALC.  And 

yet 
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yet  ever  fince  this  Religion  hath  appeared  in  the 
World,  we  have  had  eternal  Feuds,  Factions,  Maf- 
facres  and  Wars,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  Hymn  with 
which  it  is  introduced  in  the  Gofpel :  Glory  be  to  God 
on  high^  on  Earth  Peace  ^  Good-will  towards  Men. 
CRI,  This  I  will  not  deny.  I  will  even  own  thac 
the  Gofpel  and  the  Chriftian  Religion  have  been  of- 
ten the  Pretexts  for  thefe  Evils  5  but  it  will  not  thence 
follow  they  were  the  Caufe.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
plain  they  cou'd  not  be  the  real  proper  Caufe  ot  thefe 
Evils,  becaufe  a  rebellious,  proud,  revengeful,  quar« 
relfoine  Spirit  is  direftly  oppofite  to  the  whole  Tenor 
and  mod  .exprefs  Precepts  of  Chriftianity  :  a  Point  fo 
clear  that  I  fhall  not  prove  it.  And  fecondly,  becaufe 
all  thofcEvils  you  mention  were  as  frequentjnay  much 
more  frequent,  before  the  Chriftian  Religion  was 
known  in  theWorld.  They  are  the  common  Produdi 
of  the  Paffions  and  Vices  of  Mankind,which  are  fome- 
timcs  covered  v/ith  theMaique  of  Religion  by  wicked 
Men,  having  the  Form  of  Godlinefs  without  the 
Power  ot  it.  This  Truth  feerns  fo  plain,  that  I  am 
furprifed  how  any  Man  of  Senfe,  Knowledge,  and 
Candour  can  make  a  doubt  of  it. 

XVII.  Take  but  a  view  of  Heathen  i?^;^/^ ;  what 
a  Scene  is  there  of  Fa6lion  and  Fury  and  civil  Rage  ? 
Let  anyMan  confider  the  perpetual  Feuds  between  the 
Patricians  and  Pkbeiansy  the  bloody  and  inhumanFac- 
tions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Cinna  and  OHavius,  and  the 
vafl  havoc  of  Mankind,during  the  two  flimousTrium- 
virates.  To  be  fhort,  let  any  Man  oi  common  Candour 
and  common  Senfe  but  call  an  Eye,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  ^(9;;/^«  Story,  and  behold  that  long 
Scene  of  Seditions,  Mi^rdersjMafTacres,  Profcriptions 
andDcfolations  of  every  kind,  enhanfed  by  every  cruel 
circumllance  of  Rage,  Rapine  and  Revenge,  and 
then  fay,  whether  thofe  Evils  were  introduced  into 
theWorld  with  the  Chriftian  Religion,  or  whether 
they  are  not  lefs  frequent  now  than  before  ?    ^LC. 

The 
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The  ancient  Romans^  it  muft  be  owned,  had  a  high 
and  fierce  Spirit,  which  produced  eager  Contentions 
and  very  bloody  Catafbophcs.     The  Greeks^  on  the 
other  hand,  were  a  pohte  and  gentle  fort  of  Men, 
foftened  by  Arts  and  Philoibphy.     It  is  impolJible  to 
think  of  the  little  States  and  Cities  of  Greece^  with- 
out wifhing  to  have  lived  in  thofe  times,  without  ad' 
miring  their  Policy  and  envying  their  Hr.ppinefs. 
CRI.  Men  arc  apt  to  conlider  the  dark  fides  of  what 
they  polTefs,  and  the  bright  ones  of  things  out  of 
their  reach.     A  fine  Climate,  elegant  Talle,  polite 
Amulement;;,  love  of  Liberty,  and  a  moll  ingenious 
inventive  Spirit  for  Arts  and  Sciences  were  indil'pu- 
table  Prerogatives  of  ancient  Greece,  But  as  for  Peace 
and  Quietnels,  Gentlenefs  and  Humanity,  I  think  we 
have  plainly  the  advantage  :  For  thofe  envied  Cities 
compofed  of  gentle  Greeks  were  not  without  their 
Factions,   which  perlecuted  each  other  with  fuch 
Treachery,    Rage,    and  Malice,   that  in  refpe6t  of 
them  our  factious  Folk  are  meer  Lambs.     To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  Truth,  you  need  only  look  into  Tbucy^ 
dides  *,  where  you  will  find  thofe  Cities  in  general  in- 
volved in  fuch  bitter  Faftions,  as  for  Fellow-Cicizens 
without  the  formalities  of  War,  to  murder  one  ano- 
ther, even  in  their  Senate-houfes  and  their  Temples, 
no  regard  being  had  to  Merit,  Rank,  Obligation,  or 
Nearnefs  of  Blood.     And  if  Human  Nature  boiled 
up  to  lb  vehement  a  pitch  in  the  politefb  People,  what 
wonder  that  lavage  Nations  fhou'dfcalp,  roall,  tor- 
ture, and  dellroy  each  other,  as  they  are  known  to 
do?    Ic  is  therefore  plain,   that  without  Religion 
there  wou'd  not  be  wanting  Pretexts  for  Quarrels  and 
Debates  i  all  which  can  veryeafilybe  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  Infirmities  and  Corruption  of  Men.  It 
wou'd  not  perhaps  be  io  eafy  to  account  for  the  Blind- 
nefs  of  thofe,  who  impute  the  moll  helliili  EfFe6ts 
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to  the  moft  divine  Principle,  if  they  cou'd  be  fup* 
pofed  in  earneft,  and  to  have  confidered  the  Point* 
One  may  daily  fee  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Men  make 
the  mofl  abfurd  Blunders :  But  that  Free-thinkers, 
Divers  to  the  Bottom  of  Things,  Fair  Inquirers,  and 
Openers  of  Eyes  fhould  be  capable  of  fuch  a  grols 
Miftake,  is  what  one  would  not  exped. 

XVIII.  JLC.  The  reft  ot  Mankind  we  cou'd 
morceafily  give  up  :  but  as  for  the  Greeks,  Men  of 
the  moft  refined  Genius  exprefs  an  high  efteem  of 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  thofe  Qiialities  which 
you  think  fit  to  allow  them,  but  alfo  for  their  Virtues. 
CRI,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  tofay  howfarfome 
Men  may  be  prejudiced  againft  their  Country,  or 
•whether  others  may  not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it- 
But  upon  the  fulleft  and  molb  equal  Obfervation  that 
I  am  able  to  make,  it  is  my  opinion,  that,  if  by  Vir- 
tue is  meant  Truth,  Juftice,  Gratitude,  there  is  in- 
comparably more  Virtue,  now  at  this  day  in  England^ 
than  at  any  time  cou'd  be  found  in  ancient  Greece. 
Thus  much  will  be  allowed,  that  we  know  few  Coun- 
tries, if  any,  where  Men  of  eminent  V/orth,  and 
famous  for  dcferving  well  of  the  Public,  met  with 
harder  Fate,  and  were  more  ungratefully  treated  thaa 
in  the  moft  polite  and  learned  ot  xhcGrecianSiMcs, 
Though  Socrates  It  mui^i  be  owned  v/ou'd  not  allow, 
that  thofe  Statefmen,  by  adorning  the  City,  augmen- 
ting the  Fleet,  or  extending  the  Commerce  oi  Athens, 
delerved  well  of  their  Country ;  or  cou'd  with  juftice 
complain  of  the  ungrateful  Returns  made  by  their 
Fellow-Citizens,  VN^hom,  while  they  were  in  power, 
they  had  taken  no  care  to  make  better  Men,  by  im- 
proving and  cultivating  their  Minds  with  the  Princi- 
ples of  Virtue,  which  if  they  had  done,  they  need- 
ed not  to  have  feared  their  Ingratitude.     If  I  were  to 
declare  my  opinion,  what  gave  the  chief  Advantage 
to  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  Nations,  which  have 
made  the  greateft  Figure  in  the  World,  I  iliou'd  be 

ape 
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apt  to  think  ic  was  a  peculiar  Reverence  for  their  re- 
fpcClivc  Laws  and  Inltitutions,  which  infpircd  them 
with  Stcadinels  and  Courage,  and  that  hearty  gene- 
rous Love  of-  their  Countiy,  by  which  they  did  not 
mecrly  underlland  a  certain  Language  or  Tribe  of 
Men,  much  lefs  a  particular  fpot  of  Earth,  but  inclu- 
ded a  certain  Syllcm  of  Manners,  Culloms,  Notions, 
Rites,  and  Laws  Civil  and  Religious.  ALC.  Oh  I 
1  perceive  your  Drift,  you  wou'd  have  us  reverence 
the  Laws  and  religious  Inllitutions  of  our  Countrvi 
But  herein  we  beg  to  be  exculed,  if  we  do  not  think 
fit  to  imitate  the  Greeks^  or  to  be  governed  by  any 
Authority  whatfoever.  But  to  return  :  As  for  Wars 
and  Facbions,  I  grant  they  ever  were  and  ever  will  be 
in  the  World  upon  Tome  pretext  or  other,  as  long  as 
Men  are  Men. 

XIX.  But  there  is  a  fort  of  War  and  Warriors  pe- 
culiar to  Chriftendom,  which  the  Heathens  had  no 
notion  of :  1  mean  Dilputcs  in  Theology  and  Pole- 
mical Divines,  which  the  World  hath  been  wonder- 
fully peilered  with  :  theie  Teachers  of  Peace,  Mcek- 
iiefs,  Concord,  and  what  not !  if  you  take  their 
word  for  it :  But,  it  you  call  any  eye  upon  their 
Prafticc,  you  find  them  to  have  been  in  all  Ages  the 
moil  contentious,  quarrcKome,  difagrecing  Crew 
that  ever  appeared  upon  Earth.  To  obferve  the 
Skill  and  Sophillry,  the  Zeal  and  Eagernefs,  with 
which  thofe  Barbarians,  the  School  Divines,  fplit 
Hairs  and  contell  about  Chimcera's,  gives  me  more 
Indignation,  as  being  more  abfurd  and  a  greater  fcan- 
dal  to  human  Reafon,  than  all  the  ambitious  Intrigues, 
Cabals,  and  Politics  of  the  Court  ot  Ro?ne.  CRT, 
If  Divines  are  quarrclfome,  that  is  not  fo  far  forth  as 
Divine,  but  as  Undivinc  and  Unchrillian.  Julliceis 
a  good  thing i  and  the  Art  of  Healing  is  excellent} 
nevcrthelefs  in  the  adminillring  of  Juilicc  orPhyiic 
Men  may  be  wronged  or  poifoiied.     But  as  Wrong 

cannot 
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cannot  be  Juflice,  or  the  EfFe6t  of  Juftice,  fo  Poi- 
fon  cannot  be  Medicine  or  the  EfFe6t  of  Medicine,  fo 
neither  can  Pride  or  Strife  be  Religion  or  the  efFc6t  of 
Rehgion.  Having  premifed  this,  I  acknowledge,  yoa 
may  often  fee  hot-headed  Bigots  engage  themlelves  in 
religious  as  well  as  civil  Parties,  without  being  ot  cre- 
dit or  fervice  to  either.  And  as  for  the  Schoolmen  ia 
particular,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  think  the  Chriftian 
Religion  concerned  in  the  Defence  of  them,  their 
Tenets,  or  their  Method  of  handling  them ;  but, 
whatever  futility  there  maybe  in  their  Notions,  or  in- 
elcgancy  in  their  Language,  in  pure  juftice  to  Truth 
one  mufl  own,  they  neither  banter  nor  rail  nor  de- 
claim in  their  Writings,  and  are  fo  far  from  lliewing 
Fury  orPallion,  that  perhaps  an  impartial  Judge  will 
think,  the  Minute  Philofophers  are  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  with  them,  for  keeping  clofc  to  the 
Point,  or  for  Temper  and  good  Manners.  But  after 
all,  if  Men  are  puzzled,  wrangle,  talk  nonfenfe,  and 
quarrel  about  Religion,  fo  they  do  about  Law,  Phy- 
lic,  Politics,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  moment.  I  ask 
whether  in  thefe  ProfeiTions,  or  in  any  other,  where 
men  have  refined  and  abftrafted,  they  do  not  run  in- 
to Difputes,  Chicane,  Nonfenle,  and  Contradidions, 
as  well  as  in  Divinity  ?  And  yet  this  doth  not  hinder 
but  there  may  be  many  excellent  Rules,  and  juil  No- 
tions, and  ufetul  Truths  in  all  thole  ProfeiTions.  Iii 
all  Difputes  human  Paflions  too  often  mix  themfelves, 
in  proportion  as  the  Subje6t  is  conceived  to  be  more 
or  lefs  important.  But  we  ought  not  to  confound  the 
Caufe  of  Men  with  the  Caufe  of  God,  or  make  Hu- 
man Follies  an  Objeftion  to  Divine  Truths.  It  is  ea- 
fy  to  diftinguifh  what  looks  like  Wifdom  from  above, 
and  what  proceeds  from  the  paflion  andweaknefs  of 
Men.  This  is  fo  clear  a  Point,  that  one  wou'd  be 
tempted  to  think,  the  not  doing  it  was  an  EfFcd,  not 
of  Ignorance,  but,  of  iomething  worfe. 

XX. 
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XX.  ThcCondu6l  we  object  to  Minute  Philofo- 
phers  is  a  natural  confequcnec  oi  their  Principles. 
Whatfoever  they  can  reproach  us  with  is  an  Effect^ 
not  of  our  Principles,  but  of  Human  Pullion  and 
Frailty.  u4LC,  This  is  admirable.  So  we  mull  no 
longer  object  to  Chriilians  the  abfurd  Contentions  of 
Councils,  the  Cruelty  of  Inquiiitions,  the  Ambition 
and  Ufurpations  of  Churchmen.  CRI.  You  may 
objeft  them  to  Chriilians  but  not  to  Chrillianity.  If 
che  Divine  Author  of  our  Religion  and  his  Dil'ciples 
have  lowed  a  good  Seed  ;  and  together  with  this  good 
Seed,  the  Enemies  of  his  Gofp:!  (among  whom  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  Minute  Philofophcrs  of-  all  Ages) 
have  fowed  bad  Seeds,  whence  ipring  Tares  and 
Thillles  ;  is  it  not  evident,  thefe  bad  VVeeds  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  good  Seed,  or  to  thofe  who  fowed 
it  ?  Whatever  you  do  or  can  objcft  againll  Ecclefiat- 
tical  Tyranny,  Ufurpation,  or  Sophiltry,  may,  with- 
out any  blemilli  or  difadvantage  to  Religion,  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  true  Chriilians  j  provided  IHU  that 
you  impute  thofe  wicked  effc6ls  to  their  true  Caufe, 
not  blaming  any  Principles  or  Perfons  for  them,  but 
thole  that  really  produce  or  jullify  them.  Certainly^ 
as  the  Inceretls  of  Chrillianity  are  not  to  be  fupported 
by  unchriiliun  Methods,  whenever  thefe  are  made 
life  of,  it  mull  be  fuppoled  there  is  fome  other  latent 
Principle  which  lets  them  at  work.  If  the  very  Court 
of  ^OM^  hath  been  known,  from  Motives  of  Policy, 
to  oppofe  fettling  the  Inquilition  in  a  Kingdom^ 
where  the  fecular  Power  hath  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce it  in  fpight  of  that  Court  *  :  We  may  well  fup- 
pofe,  that  eliewhere  Factions  of  State,  and  political 
Views  of  Princes,  have  given  birth  to  Tranlaclions 
feemingly  religious,  wherein  at  bottom  neither  Re- 
ligion, nor  Church,   nor  Churchmen,   were  at  all 
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confider'd.     As  no  Man  of  common  Senfeand  Ho- 
nelly  will  engage  in  a  general  Defence  of  Eccleliaf- 
tics,  fo  I  think  no  Man  of  common  Candour  can  con- 
demn them  in  general.     Wou'd  you  think  it  realona- 
ble,  to  blame  all  Statefmen,  Lawyers,  or  Soldiers, 
for  the  Faults  committed  by  thofe  of  their  Proieili- 
on,  though  in  other  Times,  or  in  other  Countries^ 
and  influenced  by  other  Maxims  and   other  Difci- 
pline?  And  if  nor,  why  do  you  meafure  with  one 
Rule  to  the  Clergy,  and  another  to  the  Laity .''  Sure- 
ly the  beil  Reafon  that  can  be  given  for  this  is  Preju- 
dice.    Shou'd  any  Man  rake  together  all  the  Mil- 
chiefs  that  have  been  committed  in  all  Ages  and  Na- 
tions, by  Soldiers  and  Lawyers,  you  wou'd,  I  fup- 
pofc,  conclude  from  thence,  not  that  the  State  fhou'd 
be  deprived  of  thofe  ufcful  Profeilions,  but  only  that 
their  Exorbitances  ihou'd  be  guarded  againil  and  pu- 
nifhed.     If  you  took  the  fame  equitable  Courfe  with 
the  Clergy,  there  wou'd  indeed  be  lefs  to  be  faid  a- 
gainft  you  5  but  then  you  wou'd  have  much  lefs  to 
fay.     This  plain  obvious  Confideration,  if  every  one 
\vho  read  confidered,  wou'd  lelFen  the  Credit  of  your 
Declaimers.     ALC.  But  when  all  is  faid  that  can  be 
faid,  it  muft  move  a  Man's  Indignation  to  fee  rea-» 
fonable  Creatures,   under  the  Motion  of  Study  and 
Learning,  employ'd  in  reading  and  v>/riting  fo  many 
voluminous  Tra(!^s,  de  land  caprina,     CKI.  I  Iball 
not  undertake  the  Vindication  of  Theological  Wri- 
tings, a  general  Defence,  beingasnecdlcfsas  a  gene- 
ral Charge  is  groundlefs.     Only  let  them  (peak  for 
themfelves  ;  and  let  no  Man  condemn  them  upon  the: 
Word  of  a  Minute  Philofopher.     But  we  will  ima- 
gine  the  very  worfr,  and  fuppofe  a  wrangling  Pedant 
in  Divinity  difpuies  and  ruminates  and  writes  upon  a 
refined  Pointy  as  ufelefs  and  unintelligible   as  you 
pleafe.     Suppofe  this  (lime  Perfon  bred  a  La\'m.in, 
might  he  not  have  employ'd  himfelf  in  tricking  Bar- 
gains, vexatious  Law-fuifs,  Factions,  S^ditions^  and 
fuch  like  AmufemeiKS,  with  much  more  Prejudice 

O  '       to 
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to  the  Public  ?  Suffer  then  curious  Wits  to  fpln  Cob- 
webs j  where  is  the  hurt?  ALC.  The  Mifchief 
is,  what  Men  want  in  light  they  commonly  makeup 
in  Heat :  Zeal,  and  ill  Nature ,  being  Weapons 
conllantly  exerted  by  the  Partilans,  as  well  as 
Champions,  on  cither  Side:  And  thoCe  perhaps  not 
mean  Pedants  or  Book-worms.  You  fliall  oFten  fee 
even  thekarned  and  eminent  Divine  lay  himfelf  out 
in  explaining  Things  inexplicable,  or  contend  for  a 
barren  Point  of  Theory,  as  if  his  Life,  Liberty,  or 
Fortune  were  at  Hake.  C  RI.  No  doubt  all  Points 
in  Divinity  are  not  of  equal  Moment.  Some  may  be 
too  fine  fpun,  and  others  have  more  Strefs  laid  on 
them  than  they  deferve.  Be  the  Subjeci:  what  it  will^ 
yoLi  fliall  often  obferve  that  a  Point  by  being  contro- 
verted, linglcd  our,  examined,  and  nearly  infpe6ted, 
groweth  conhdcrable  to  the  fame  Eye,  that,  perhaps, 
wou'd  have  overlooked  it  in  a  large  and  comprehen* 
Jive  View.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing,  to  behold 
Ignorance  and  Zeal  united  in  Men,  who  are  born 
with  a  Spirit  of  Party,  though  the  Church  or  Reli- 
gion have  in  Truth  but  fmall  Share  in  it.  Nothing 
is  eafier  than  to  make  a  Caricaturci  (as  the  Painters  call 
it)  of  any  Profeflion  upon  Earth :  But  at  bottom, 
there  will  be  found  nothing  fo  llrange  in  all  this 
Charge  upon  the  Clergy,  as  the  Partiality  of  thofe 
who  cenl'ure  them,  in  tuppofing  the  common  De- 
fects of  Mankind  peculiar  to  their  Order,  or  the  Ef- 
fc6t  oi-  religious  Principles.  ALC.  Other  Folks 
miy  difpute  or  fqaabble  as  they  pleafe,  and  no  Body 
mind  them  i  butitfeems,  thefe  venerable  Squabbles 
of  the  Clergy  pafs  for  Learning,  and  interelt  Man- 
kind. To  ufe  the  Words  of  the  molt  ingenious 
Chara6terizerof  our  Times,  "  A  Ring  is  made,  and 
"  Readers  gather  in  abundance.  Every  one  takes 
*'  Party  and  encourages  his  own  Side.  This  fhall 
"  be  my  Champion !  This  Man  for  my  Money ! 
'^  Well  hit  on  our  Side  !  Again  a  good  Stroke  ! 
'^  There  he  was  even  with  him  !  Have  at  him  the 
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*«  next  Bout  !  Excellent  Sport  !*"  CRT.  Me- 
thinks  I  trace  the  Man  ot  Qiiality  and  Breeding  in 
this  delicate  Satyr,  which  fo  politely  ridicules  thofe 
Arguments,  Anfwers,  Defences,  and  Replications 
which  the  Prefs  groans  under.  ^LC.  To  the  infinite 
wafte  of  Time  and  Paper,  and  all  the  while  no  Body- 
is  one  whit  thewifer.  And  who  indeed  can  be  the 
wifer  for  reading  Books  upon  Subjeds  quite  out  of. 
the  way,  incomprehenfible,  and  moft  wretchedly 
written  ?  What  Man  ot  Senfe  or  Breeding  wou'd  noc 
abhor  the  Infection  of  prolix  Pulpit  Eloquence,  or 
of  that  dry,  formal,  pedantic,  lliff,  and  clumfy 
Style  which  fmells  of  the  Lamp  and  the  College. 

XXL  They  who  have  the  Weakncfs  to  reverence 
the  Univerflties  as  Seats  of  Learning,  mull  needs 
think  this  a  flrange  Reproach}  but  it  is  a  very  jufl: 
one.  For  the  moft  ingenious  Men  are  now  agreed, 
that  they  are  only  Nurferies  of  Prejudice,  Corrupti- 
on, Barbarifm,  and  Pedantry.  L  TS.  For  my  part, 
I  find  no  Fault  with  Univerfities.  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  had  the  fpending  three  hundred  Pounds  a  Year 
in  one  of  them,  and  think  it  the  chearfuUelltimeof 
my  Life.  As  for  their  Books  and  Style  I  had  not  lei- 
sure to  mind  them.  CRT.  Whoever  hath  a  mind  to 
weed  will  never  want  work}  and  he  that iliall pick 
out  bad  Books  on  every  Subject  will  foon  fill  his  Li- 
brary. I  do  not  know  what  Theological  Writings 
Aldphron  and  his  Friends  may  be  converfant  in  }  butt 
will  venture  to  fay,  one  may  find  among  our  Englijh 
JOivines  many  Writers,  who  for  compafsof  Learnings 
weight  of  Matter,  Strength  of  Argument,  and  Pu- 
rity of  Style,  are  not  inferiour  to  any  in  our  Lan- 
guage. It  is  not  my  Defign  to  apologize  for  the  Uni- 
verfities :  v/hatever  is  amils  in  them  rand  what  is  there 
pcrted  among  Men  .^)  I  heartily  wifii  amended.  But 
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I  dare  affirm,  bccaulcl  know  it  to  be  true,  that  any 
impartial  Obfervcr,  alchoiigh  they  fhou'd  not  come 
up  to  wiiat  in  Theory  he  might  wilh  or  imagine,  will 
ncverthelels  find  them  much  luperior  to  thole  that  in 
Fad  are  to  be  found  in  other  Countries,  and  far  beyond 
the  mean  Picture  that  is  drawn  oF  them  by  Minute 
Philolbphers.  It  is  natural  for  thofe  to  rail  moil  at 
Places  of  Education,  who  have  profited  leaf!  by  them. 
Weak  and  fond  Parents  will  alfo  readily  impute  to  a 
wrong  Caufe,  thofe  Corruptions  themfelves  have 
occaiion'd,  by  allowing  their  Children  more  Money 
than  they  knew  how  to  fpend  innocently.  And  too 
often  a  Gentleman  who  has  been  idle  at  the  College, 
and  kept  idle  Company,  will  judge  ot  a  whole  Uni- 
verflty  from  his  own  Cabal.  y/L  C.  Crito  millakcs  the 
Point.  I  vouch  the  Authority,  not  of  a  Dunce  or  a 
Rake  or  abfurd  Parent,  but  of  the  mod  confummate 
Critic  this  Age  has  produced.  This  great  Man 
charafterizeth  Men  of  the  Church  and  Univcr- 
flties  with  the  lineft  Touches  and  moft  matlerly 
Pencil.  What  do  you  think  he  calls  them  ?  EUP  Ef. 
W  hat  ?  ALC.  Why,  the  black  Tribe,  Magicians, 
Formalills,  Pedants,  bearded  Boys,  and,  having  fuf- 
ficiently  derided  and  exploded  them  and  their  mean 
ungenteel  Learning,  he  fets  moil  admirable  Models 
of  his  own  for  good  Writing:  And  it  rauil  be  ac- 
knowledged they  are  the  fineil  things  in  our  Lan- 
guage J  as  I  cou'd  eaiily  convince  you,  for  I  am  never 
witliout  fomethingof  that  noble  Writer  about  me. 
EUPH.  He  is  then  a  noble  Writer.  ylLC.  I  tell 
you  he  is  a  Nobleman,  EV P  H.  But  a  Nobleman 
who  writes  is  one  thing,  and  a  noble  Writer  another. 
ALC.  Both  Chara6ters  are  coincident,  as  you  may  fee. 

XXIL  Upon  which  Alcipbron  pulled  a  Tivatife 
out  of  his  Pocket,  entitled  a  Soliloquy  or  Advice  to 
an  Author.  Wou'd  you  behold,  iiiid  he,  looking  round 
upon  the  (Company,  a  noble  Specimen  of  fine  Wri- 
ting i  do  but  dip  into  this  Book  :  which  Crlto  open- 
ing read  verbatim  as  follows  ^. 

*  P.irc  3.  sed.  2.  Where i 
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TVhere  then  are  the  Pkafures  -which  Ambition  promifes 

dndLove  affords  ?  How's  the  gay  World  enjoy' d  ? 

Or  are  thofe  to  he  ejieem''d  no  Pkafures 

Which  are  loft  by  Dulnefs  and  Inaction  ? 

But  Indolence  is  the  high  eft  Pieafure. 

To  live  and  not  to  feel !  To  feel  no  Trouble. 

What  Good  then  ?  Life  itfdf.     And  is 

This  properly  to  live  ?  is  flee  ping  Life  ? 

Is  this  what  I  ftoou'd  ftudy  to  prolong  ? 

Here  the 

Fantaftic  Tribe  it  felf  feemsfcandaliz'd. 

A  Civil  War  begins  :  The  major  Pan 

Of  the  capricious  Dames  do  range  themfelves 

On  Reafon's  Side, 

And  declare  again  ft  the  languid  Siren. 

Ambition  hluftoes  at  the  offer'' d  Szveet. 

Conceit  and  Vanity  take  juperior  Airs, 

Ev'n  Luxury  her  felf  in  her  polite 

And  elegant  tlumom  reproves  th*  Apojiate 

Sifter. 

And  marks  her  as  an  Alien  to  true  Pieafure* 

Away  thou 

Drowfy  Phantome  I  Haunt  me  no  more  for  I 

Have  learned  from  better  than  thy  Sifterhood 

That  Life  and  Happinefs  confift  in  A^ion 

And  Ef?iploy?nent, 

But  here  a  hufy  Form  follicits  us^ 

Active^  InduflriouSyfVatchful  and  defpifing 

Pains  and  Labour.     She  wears  the  ferious 

Countenance  of  Virtue^  but  with  Features 

Of  Anxiety  and  Dif quiet. 

What  is'tftje  mutters  ?  What  looks  ftoe  on  %mth 

Such  Admiration  and  Aftoniftrment  ? 

Bags  I  Coffers  !  Heaps  of  ftnning  Metal!  Mat'^^ 

For  the  fervice  of  Luxury  ?  For  her  ? 

Thefe  Preparations  ?  Art  thou  then  her  Friendy 

Grave  Fancy !  Is  it  for  her  thou  toileft  ? 

Noy  hut  for  ?rovifionagaiuft  Want, 

O  5  \  But 
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*  But  Luxury  apart  !  tell  me  now, 

f  Ha[l  thou  not  already  a  Competence  ? 

*  ''Tisgood  to hefecure aga'mjl  the  Fear 

'  Of  flarving.     Is  there  then  no  Death  hut  this  ? 

*  No  other  Pajfage  out  of  Life  ?  ^re  other  Doors 

*  Secured  if  this  be  har'd  ?  Say  Avarice  ! 
'  'Thou  emptiefi  of  Phantoms^  is  it  not  vile 

«  Cowardice  thou  ferv'fl  ?  ivh at  further  have  1  then 

'  To  do  with  thee  {thou  doubly  vile  Dependent) 

'  When  once  I  have  difinifi  thy  Patronefs, 

'  And  defpifed  her  threat  s'i  , 

^  Thus  I  contend  with  Fancy  and  Opinion, 

Euphranor^  having  heard  thus  hr,  cried  out : 
What !  will  you  never  have  done  with  your  Poetry  ? 
another  time  may  ferve  :  But  why  fhou'd  we  break 
off  our  Conference  to  read  a  Play  ?  You  are  miliakcn, 
it  is  no  Play  nor  Poetry,  replied  Alciphron,  but  a  fa- 
mous modern  Critic  moralizing  in  Prole.  You  muft 
know  this  great  Man  hath  (toufc  his  own  Words)  re- 
vealed a  Grand  Arcanum  to  the  World,  having  inllruc- 
ted  Mankind  in  what  he  calls  Mirroiir-writing^  Self- 
difcourfmg  Pratticc^  and  Author  Practice ^  and  ihew'd 
"'  That  by  virtue  oi  an  intimate  Recefs,  we  may 
"  difcover  a  certain  Duplicity  of  Soul,  and  divide  out 
"  Self  into  two  Parties,  or  (as  he  varies  the  Phrafe) 
"  pradically  form  the  Dual  Number."  In  confe- 
quence  whereof,  he  hath  found  out  that  a  Man  may 
argue  with  himl'elf,  and  not  only  with  himfelf,  but 
•alio  with  Notions,  Sentiments,  and  Vices,  which 
by  a  marvellous  Profopopoeia  he  converts  into  fo  ma- 
ny Ladies,  and  fo  converted,  he  confutes  and  con- 
founds them  in  a  Divine  Strain.  Can  any  thing  be 
finer,  bolder,  or  more  fublime?  EUPH.  It  is  very 
wonderhil.  1  thought  indeed  you  had  been  reading  a 
Piece  of  a  Tragedy.  Is  this  he  who  dcfpifeth  our 
Univej-fities,  and  fets  up  for  reforming  the  Style  and 
Taile  of  the  Age  ?  ALC.  The  very  fame.  This  is 
the  admired  Critic  ot  our  Times.     Nothing  can 
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fland  the  Tefl  of  his  corredt  Judgmenr,  which  is  e- 
qually  fevere  to  Poets  and  Parfons.  "  The  Britijb 
"  Mufes  (faith  this  great  Man)  Hip  as  in  their  Cra- 
*^  dies  :  and  their  Hammering  Tongues,  which  no- 
*'  thing;  but  Youth  and  Rawnefs  can  excufe,  have 
''  hitherto  fpoken  in  wretched  Pun  and  Quibble. 
"  Our  Dramatic  Shakefpear-,  our  Fletcber,  Johnfony 
''  and  our  Epique  Milton  preferve  this  Style.  And, 
"  according  to  him,  even  our  later  iVuthors  aiming 
'^  at  a  falfe  Sublime,  entertain  our  raw  Fancy  and  un- 
"  pra61:ired  Ear,  which  has  not  yet  had  leiiure  to 
*'  form  it  felf,  and  become  truly  mufical."  EV  P  FL 
Pray  what  Effect  m.ay  the  LclTons  of  this  great  Man, 
in  whofe  Eyes  our  learned  Profeflbrs  are  but  bearded 
Boys,  and  our  moft  celebrated  Wits  but  wretched 
Punilers,  have  had  upon  the  Public  ?  Hath  he  rubbed 
off  the  College  Rufl,  cured  the  rudenefs  andiawnefs 
of  our  Authors,  and  reduced  them  to  his  own  Attic 
Standard  ?  Do  they  afpire  to  his  true  Sublime,  or  imi- 
tate his  challe  unafFedcd  Style?  ALC.  Doubtlefs 
the  Tafte  of  the  Age  is  much  mended  :  in  proof 
whereof  his  Writings  are  univerlally  admired.  VV  hen 
our  Author  publiflicd  this  Trcatife,  he  forefaw  the 
public  Tafte  wou'd  improve  apace  -,  that  Arts  and 
Letters  wou'd  grow  to  great  perfedfion  j  that  there 
wou'd  be  a  happy  Birth  of  Genius :  of  all  which 
things  he  fpoke,  as  he  faith  himfelf,  in  a  prophetic 
Style.  CRI.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  the  pro- 
phetical Predi6lions  of  this  Critic,  I  do  not  find  any 
Science  that  throve  among  us  of  late,  fo  much  as  the 
Minute  Philofophy.  In  this  kind,  it  muft  be  confcf- 
fed,  we  have  had  many  notable  Produdions.  But 
whether  they  are  fuch  Mafter-pieces  for  good  Wri- 
ting, I  leave  to  be  determined  by  their  Readers, 

XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  beg  to  be  excu- 
fed,  if  I  cannot  believe  your  great  Man  on  his  bare 
word  5  when  he  wou'd  have  us  think,  that  Ignorance 
^nd  ill  Tafte  are  owing  to  the  Chriftian  Religion  or 
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the  Clergy,  It  being  my  fincere  Opinion,  that  what- 
ever Learning  or  Knowledge  we  have  among  us,  is 
derived  from  that  Order,     if  thofe,  whoarcl'o  I'aga- 
ciousat  difcovcringa  Motcin  other  Eyes,  wou'd  but 
purge  their  own,  1  believe  they  might  ealily  Ibc  this 
Truth.    For  what  but  Religion  cou'd  kindle  and  prc- 
ferve  a  Spirit  towards  Learning,  in  Inch  a  Northern 
rough  People?  Greece    produced  Men  oF  active  and 
fubtilc  Genius.     The  public  Convcnti3ns  and  yEmu- 
lations  of  their  Cities  forwarded  that  Genius;  And 
their  naturalCuriofity  \v\s  amufed  and  excited  by  lear-» 
lied  (jonvcrfations,  in  their  public  Walks  and  Gar- 
dens and  Porticos      Our  Genius  leads  to  Amufements 
of  agrolTer  kind  :  wc  breathe  a  groflerand  a  colder 
Air  :  and  that  Curiolity  which  was  general  in  the  ^- 
thcnians^  and  the  gratilying  of  which  was  their  chief 
Recreation,  is  among  our  People  of  FalTiion  treated 
like  Affectation,  and  as  fuch  baniflied  from  polite  Af- 
femblies  and  places  of  Relortj  and  without  doubt 
wou'd  in  a  little  Time  be  banillicd  the  Country,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  great  Refervoirs  ot  Learning,  where 
thole  Formalills,  Pedants,  and  bearded  Boys,  as  your 
profound  Critic  calls  them,  are  maintained  by  the  Li- 
berality and  Piety  of  our  Predeceflbrs.     For  it  is  as 
fsvident  that  Religion  was  the  Caufe  of  thofe  Semina- 
ries, as  it  is  that  they  arc  the  Caufc  or  Source  of  all 
the  Learnin?'  and  Taile  which  is  to  be  found,  even  in 
thofe  very  Men  who  are  the  declared  Enemies  of  our 
Religion  and  pal^-lic  Foundations.     Everyone,  who 
knows  any  thing,  knows  we  are  indebted   for  our 
Learning  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues.   This  thofe 
fevereCeniois  will  readily  gritnt.     Perhaps  they  may 
not  be  fo  ready  to  grant,  what  all  Men  mu ft  fee,  that 
we  arc  indebted  for  thofe  Tongues  to  our  Religion. 
What  elfe  cou'd  have  made  foreign  and  dead  Lan- 
guages infuch  requelf  among  us?  What  cou'd  have 
J^epc  in  being  and  handed  them  dov.m  to  our  times, 
through  fo  many  dark  Ages  in  which  the  World  was 
wafted  and  disfigured  by  Wars  and  Violence  ?  What, 
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but  a  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Theological 
Writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Do6lors  of  the  Church  f 
And  in  fa^i:,  do  we  not  find  that  the  Learning  of  thofe 
Times  was  folely  in  the  Hands  of  Eccleiiaitics,  that 
they  alone  lighted  the  Lamp  in  fuccelTion  one  from 
another,  and  tranfmicted  it  down  to  After-ages  ;  and 
that  ancient  Books  were  collected  and  preferved  in 
their  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  when  all  Love  and  Re- 
membrance of  polite  Arts  and  Studies  was  extinguiih- 
ed  among  the  Laity,  whofe  Ambition  intirely  turned 
to  Arms? 

XXiV.  ALC.  There  is,  I  mud  needs  fay,  one 
lort  of  Learning  undoubtedly  of  Chrillian  Original, 
and  peculiar  to  the  Unlverfities  3  where  our  Youth 
fpend  feveral  Years  in  acquiring  that  mylterious  jar- 
gon of  Scholafticifm  j  than  which  there  cou'd  never 
have  been  contrived  a  more  efFeclual  Method,  to  per- 
plex and  confound  Human  Underflanding.  It  is  true. 
Gentlemen  are  untaught  by  the  World  what  they 
have  been  taught  at  the  College  :  but  then  their  Time 
is  doubly  lolL  CRI.  But  what  if  this  fcholaftic 
Learning  was  not  of  Chriftian  but  of  Mahometan 
Original,  being  derived  from  the  ^rabs?  And  what 
ii  this  Grievance  of  Gentlemen's  (pending  (everal 
Years  in  learning  and  unlearning  this  Jargon,  be  all 
Grimace  and  a  Specimen  only  of  the  truth  and  can- 
dour of  certain  Minute  Philofophers,  whoraifegreac 
Invcdives  from  flight  occafions,  and  judge  too  often 
without  inquiring.  Surely  it  wou'd  be  no  fuch  de- 
plorable lols  of  Time,  if  a  young  Gentleman  fpenc 
a  few  Months  upon  that  fo  much  dcfpifed  and  decried 
Art  of  Logic,  a  Surfeit  of-  which  is  by  no  means  the 
prevailing  Nufance  of  this  Age.  It  is  one  thing  to 
wafce  one's  Time  in  learning  and  unlearning  the  bar- 
barous Terms,  wiredrawn  Diftinctions,  and  prolix 
Sophiftry  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  another  to  attain 
fome  exa6tnefs  in  Defining  and  Arguing ;  Things 
perhaps  not  altogether  beneath  the  Dignity  even  of  a 
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Minute  Philofopher.  There  was  indeed  a  Time,  when 
Logic  was  confidered  as  its  own  Object :  And  chat 
Art  of  Reafoning,  inllcad  of  being  transferred  to 
Things  turned  altogether  upon  Words  and  Abltrac- 
tions  ;  which  produced  a  fort  of  Leproly  in  all  parts 
of  Knowledge,  corrupting  and  converting  them  in- 
to hollow  verbal  Difputations  inamofl  impure  Dia- 
led. But  thofe  Tunes  are  paiTed  i  and  that,  which 
had  been  cultivated  as  the  principal  Learning  for  fome 
Ages,  is  now  confidered  in  another  Light,  and  by  no 
means  makes  that  Figure  intheUniverlities,  or  bears 
that  Part  in  the  Studies  of  young  Gentlemen  educa- 
ted there,  v/hich  is  pretended  by  thofe  admirable  Re- 
formers of  Religion  and  Learning,  the  Minute  Phi" 
lofophers. 

XXV".  But  who  were  they  that  encouraged  and 
produced  the  Reftoration  of  Arts  and  polite  Learn- 
ing ?  What  Share  had  the  Minute  Philofophers  in  this 
Affiiir  ?  Matthias  Corvhius  King  of  Huhgary^  Alphon- 
fus  King  of  Naples-,  Cofmus  de  Medkis^  Picuso'c  All' 
randula^  and  other  Princes  and  great  Men,  famous 
for  Learning  themfclves,  and  for  encouraging  it  in 
others  with  a  munificent  Liberality,  were  neither 
Turks  nor  Gentiles  nor  Minute  Philofophers.  Who 
was  it  that  tranfplanted  and  revived  the  G;w^' Lan- 
guage and  Authors,  and  with  them  all  polite  Arts 
and  Literature  in  the  Weft  ?  Was  it  not  chiefly  Bef- 
farlon  a  Cardinal,  Marcus  Mufiirus  an  Archbifhop, 
Theodore  Gaza  a  private  Clergyman  ?  Has  there  been 
a  greater  and  more  renowned  Patron,  and  Rellorerof 
elegant  Studies  in  every  kind,  fince  the  days  of  -^«- 
gujius  defar^  than  L^o  the  tenth  Pope  of  Rome?  Did 
•any  Writers  approach  the  Purity  of  the  C/aJ/Ics  near- 
er than  the  Cardinals  Bemhus  and  Sadoletus^  or  thaa 
the  Bifhops  Jovius  and  Fidn  ?  not  to  mention  an  end- 
lefs  Number  of  ingenious  Ecclcfiailics,  who  flouri- 
shed on  the  other  fide  of  the  yilpes  in  the  Golden  Age 
(as  the //^//^/ij  call  it)  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  wrote, 
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both  in  their  own  Language  and  ihe  Latift,  after  the 
beft  Models  of  Antiquity.  It  is  true,  this  firft  Re- 
covery of  Learning  preceded  the  Reformation,  and 
lighted  the  way  to  it  :  But  the  ReHgious  Con- 
troverfies,  which  enfued,  did  wonderfully  propagate 
and  improve  it  in  all  Parts  of  Chriftendom.  And 
furely,  the  Church  of  England  is,  at  lea  if,  as  well 
calculated  tor  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  as  that 
of  Rome.  Experience  confirms  this  Obfervation  ; 
and  I  believe  the  Minute  Philofophers  will  not  be  fo 
partial  to  ^o;«^  as  to  deny  it,  ALC.  It  is  impoflible 
your  account  of  Learning  beyond  the  Alpes  lliou'd  be 
true.  The  noble  Critic  in  my  hands,  having  com- 
plimented the /r^^c/^,  to  whom  he  allows  fome  good 
Authors,  afTcrts  of  other  Foreigners,  particularly 
the  Italians,  "  That  they  may  be  reckoned  no  better 
*'  than  the  Corrupters  ot  true  Learning  and  Eruditi- 
"  on."  CRI.  With  fome  forts  of  Critics,  Dogma- 
tical Cenfuresand  Conclufions  are  not  always  the  re- 
fult  of  perfect  Knowledge  or  exact  Inquiry  :  And  if 
they  harangue  uponTafte,  truth  ot  Art,  a  jufl  Piece, 
grace  ot  Style,  Attic  Elegance  and  fuch  Topics,  they 
are  to  be  underftood  only  as  thofe  that  would  fain  talk 
themfelves  into  Reputation  for  Courage.  To  hear 
Tbra/j'mach^s  C^eak  oi  Refentment,  Duels,  and  point 
of  Honour,  one  wouM  think  him  ready  to  burft  with 
Valour.  LTS.  Whatever  Merit  this  Writer  may 
haveasaDemoliflier,  I  always  thought  he  had  very 
little  as  a  Builder.  It  is  natural  for  carelefs  Writers 
to  run  into  Faults  they  never  think  of  :  But  tor  an 
exad  and  fevcre  Critic  to  fhoot  his  Bolt  at  random,  is 
unpardonable.  If  he,  who  profefTes  at  every  turr? 
an  high  cfteem  for  polite  V/riting,  fliou'd  yet  defpife 
thofe  who  molt  excel  in  it }  one  would  be  tempted  to 
fufpeft  his  Talte.  But  if  the  very  Man,  who  of  all 
Men  talks  moft  about  Artjand  Taftcjand  critical  Skill, 
and  wou'd  be  thought  to  have  molt  conlidered  thole 
Points,  fhou'd  often  deviiuc  from  his  own  ^ules,  into 
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the  falfc  Sublime  or  the  mauvaife  Plaifanterie ;  W  hat 
rcafonabk  Man  wou'd  follow  theTalte  and  Judgment 
of  fuch  a  Guide,  or  be  fcduced  to  climb  the  itcep  Af- 
cent,  or  tread  in  the  rugged  Paths  of  Virtue  on  his 
Recommendation  ? 

XX VI.  ALC.  But  to  return,  methinks  Crito  makes 
no  Compliment  to  the  Genius  of  his  Country,  in  lup- 
pofing  that  EngUJhmen  might  not  have  wrought  out 
of  themfelves,  all  Art  and  Science  and  good  Taile, 
without  being  beholden  to  Church  or  Univerfities, 
or  ancient  Languages.  CRI.  What  might  have 
been  is  only  Conje6bure.  What  has  been,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  know.  That  there  is  ^Y  cm  in  Britain^  of 
as  rich  an  Ore  as  ever  was  in  any  Country,  I  will  not 
deny  5  but  it  lies  deep,  and  will  coft  Pains  to  come 
at :  And  extraordinaiy  Pains  require  an  extraordinary 
Motive.  As  for  what  lies  next  the  Surface,  it  feems 
but  indifferent,  being  neither  ib  good  nor  in  luch 
plenty  as  in  feme  other  Countries.  It  was  the  Com- 
parifon  of  an  ingenious  Florentine-,  that  the  celebrated 
Poems  of  Tajfo  :\ndAriofto  arc  like  two  Gardens,  the 
one  of  Cucumbers,  the  other  of  Melons.  In  the  one 
you  fhall  find  few  bad,  but  the  befb  are  not  a  very 
Good  Fruit,  in  the  other  much  the  greater  part  are 
good  for  nothing,  but  thofe  that  are  good  are  excel- 
lent. Perhaps  the  fuiie  Comparifon  may  hold,  be- 
tween the  Ei-igliJJ}  and  fomt!  of  their  Neighbours. 
u4L  C.  But  fuppofe  we  fhould  grant  that  the  Chrifti- 
nn  Religion  and  its  Seminaries  might  have  been  ofufe, 
inprefcrving  or  retrieving  polite  Arts  and  Letters  > 
what  then?  Will  you  make  this  an  Argument  of  its 
Truth?  CRI.  I  will  make  it  an  Argument  of  Pre- 
judice and  Ingratitude  in  thofe  Minute  Philolophers, 
who  obje6t  Darknefs,  Ignorance,  and  Rudenefs,  as 
an  Effe6l  of  that  very  thing,  which  above  all  others 
hath  enlightened  and  civilized  and  embelliibed  their 
Country  :  whiclj  is  as  truly  indebted  to  it  for  Arts 
and  Sciences  (which  nothing  but  Religion  was  ever 
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known  to  have  planted  in  fuch  a  Latitude)  as  for  that 
general  Senie  of  Virtue  and  Humanity,  and  the  Beliet 
of  a  Providence  and  future  State,  which  all  the  Ar- 
gumentation of  Minute  Philofophers  hath  not  yet 
been  able  to  aboliili. 

XXV IL  JLC,  It  is  ftrange  you  fhou'd  Hill  perfift 
to  argue,  as  if  all  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Se£t  were 
Enemies  to  Virtue,  and  downright  Atheifls :  Though 
I  haveafflired  you  of  the  contrary,  and  that  we  have 
among  usfevcral,  whoprofefstheralelves  in  thelnte- 
reils  of  Virtue  and  Natural  Religion,  and  have  alfo 
declared,  that  I  my  ielf  do  now  argue  upon  that 
Foot.     C R  I.   How  can  you   pretend,    to  be  in 
thelntereil  of  Natural  Religion,  and  yet  be  profef- 
fed  Enemies  oi  the  Chriflian,  the  only  eflabliihed 
Religion  which  includes  whatever  is  excellent  in  the 
Natural,   and  which  is  the  only  means  of  making 
thofe  Precepts,  Duties,  and  Notions,  lo  called,  be- 
come reverenced   throughout  the  World?    Would 
nothebe  thought  weak  or  infinccre,  who  fhou'd  go 
about  to  perfuade  People,  that  he  was  much  in  the 
Intereftsof  an  earthly  Monarch  j  that  he  loved  and 
admired  his  Government  J  when  at  the  fame  time  he 
fhevved  himfelf  on  all  occalions,  a  moft  bitter  Enemy 
of  thofe  very  Perfons  and  Methods,  which  above  all 
others  contributed  mod  to  his  Service,  and  to  make 
his  Dignity  known  and  revered,  his  Laws  obferved, 
or  his  Dominion  extended  f  And  is  not   this  what 
Minute  Philofophers  do,  while  they  fet  up  for  Advo- 
cates ot  God  and  Religion,  and  yet  do  all  they  can  to 
difcredit  Chrillians  and  their  Worfhip?  It  muft  be 
ov/ned,  indeed,  than  you  argue  againil  Chriftianity^ 
as  the  Ca-jreo*^"  Evil  and  Wickednefs  in  the  World  > 
but  with  luch  Arguments,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
mightequallyprov^e  the  fame  thing  of  civil  Govern- 
ment, ot    Meat  and   Drink,  of  every  Faculty  and 
Profeflion,  of  Learning,  of  Eloquence,    and   even 
of  Human  Reafon  it  fclf.    After'ali,  even  thole  of 
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your  Se£t  who  allow  themfclves  lo  be  called  Deilb, 
if  cheir  Notions  are  thoroughly  examined,  will  I  tear 
be  found  to  include  little  ot  ReHgion  in  them.  As 
for  the  Providence  of  God  watching  over  tlie  Con- 
duct of  Human  Agents,  and  difpenling  Bleilinos  or 
Chailifements,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  final 
Judgment,  and  future  State  of  Rev/ards  and  Punilli- 
ments  ;  how  few,  if  any,  of  your  Frec-thmkers  have 
made  it  their  Endeavour  to  polleis  Mens  Minds  with 
a  ferious  fsnfe  of  thofe  great  points  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion I  How  many,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to 
render  the  Belief  of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous  ! 
L  YS.  To  fpeak  the  Truth,  I  for  my  part,  had  ne- 
ver any  liking  to  Religion  of  any  kind,  either  reveal- 
ed or  unrevealed :  And  I  dare  venture  to  fay  the  fame 
for  thofe  Gentlemen  of  our  Se6fc  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  having  never  obferved  them  guilty  of  fo  much 
meannefs,  as  even  to  mention  the  Name  of  God  with 
Reverence,  or  fpeak  with  the  leafl  regard  of  Piety  or 
any  fort  of  Worfhip.  There  may  perhaps  be  found 
one  or  two  formal  pretenders  toEnthufialm  and  De- 
votion-, in  the  way  of  Natural  Religion,  who  laugh- 
ed at  Chriftians  for  publiiliing  Hymns  and  Meditati- 
ons, while  they  plagued  the  World  with  as  bad  of 
then- own;  But  thclprightly  Men  make  a  jeft  of  all 
this.  It  feems  to  us  meer  Pedantry.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  in  good  Company  one  may  hear  a  Word  dropc 
in  Commendation  of  Honour  and  Good-nature  :  but 
the  former  of  thefe,  by  ConnoijfeurSj  is  always  under- 
ilood  to  mean  hothing  but  Fafhion,  as  the  latter  is  no- 
thing but  Temper  and  Conftitution,  which  guides  a 
Man  jult  as  Appetite  doth  a  Brute. 

XXVIII.  And  after  all  thefe  Arguments  and  No- 
tions, which  beget  one  another  without  cn^,  5  to  take 
the  matter  fliort,  neither  I  nor  my  Friends  for  our 
Souls  cou'd  ever  comprehend,  why  Man  might  noc 
dovcryv/ell,  and  govern  himfelf  without  any  Reli- 
gion at  all,  as  well  as  a  Brute  which  is  thought  the 
lillicr  Creature  of  the  two.    Haye  Brutes  Inftindts, 

Senfesj 
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Senfes,  Appetites,  and  Paflions,  to  (leer  and  condudt 
them  ?  So  have  Men,  and  Reafon  over  and  above  to 
confult  upon  occafion.  From  thefe  Premifes  we  con- 
clude, the  Road  of  Human  Life  is  fufficiently  light- 
ed without  Religion.  CRL  Brutes  having  but  fmall 
power,  limited  to  things  prefent  or  particular,  are 
fufficiently  oppofed  and  kept  in  order,  by  the  Force 
or  Faculties  of  other  Animals  and  the  Skill  of  Man, 
without  Confcience  or  Religion  :  But  Gonfcience  is 
a  neceflary  balance  to  Human  Realon,  a  Faculty  of 
fuch  mighty  Extent  and  Power,  efpecially  toward 
Mifchief.  Befidcs,  other  Animals  are,  by  the  Law 
of  their  Nature,  determined  to  one  certain  end  or 
kind  ot  Being,  without  Inclination  or  Means  either 
to  deviate  or  go  beyond  it.  But  Man  hath  in  him  a 
Will  and  higher  Principle  >  by  virtue  whereof  he 
may  purlue  different  or  even  contrary  ends,  and  either 
fall  fhort  of  or  exceed  the  Perfedion  natural  to  his 
Species  in  this  World,  as  he  is  capable  either,  by  giv- 
ing up  the  Reins  to  his  fenfual  Appetites,  of  degrad- 
ing himfelHnto  the  condition  of  Brutes,  or  elfe,  by- 
well  ordering  and  improving  his  Mind,  of  being 
transformed  into  the  fimiiitude  of  Angels.  Man 
alone  of-  all  Animals  hath  underftanding  to  know  his 
God.  What  availeth  this  Knowledge  unlefs  it  be 
to  ennoble  Man,and  raife  him  to  an  Imitation  and  Par- 
ticipation of  the  Divinity .''  Or  what  cou'd  fuch  En- 
noblement avail  if  to  end  with  this  Life  .'*  Or  how 
can  thefe  things  take  effe6t  without  Religion?  But 
the  points  of  V^ice  and  Virtue,  Man  and  Beaft,  Senfe 
and  lntelle6t,  have  been  already  at  large  canvalTed. 
What !  Lyficles^  v/ou'd  you  have  us  go  back  where 
we  were  three  or  four  days  ago  ?  L  TS.  By  no  means  : 
T  had  much  rather  go  forward,  and  make  an  end  as 
foon  as  poffible.  But  to  fave  trouble,  give  mc;  leave 
CO  tell  you  once  for  all,  that,  (ay  what  you  can,  you 
ihallne  .r  perfuide  mc  fb  many  ingenious  agreeable 
Men  are  i:i  the  wrong,  and  a  pack  of  Inarling  four 
Bigots  in  the  right. 

XXIX.  CRL 
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XX^X.  CRL  OLyfulcs,  I  neither  look  tor  Reli- 
gion ;imong  Bigots,  nor  Rcafon  among  Libertines  j 
each  kind  dilgracc  their  ieveral  Frcteniions ;  t!ic  one 
owning  no  regard  even  to  the  plaineil  and  mofl:  im- 
portant Truths,  while  the  others  exert  an  angry  Zeal 
for  points  of  leall;  concern.  And  lureiy  whatever 
there  is  of  filly,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  in  the  Bi- 
got, the  fame  is  in  great  mealurc  to  be  imputed  to  the 
conceited  Ignorance,  and  petulant  Proiancnelsof  the 
Libertine.  And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  as  Liber- 
tines make  Bigots,  fo  Bigots  lliou'd  make  Libertines, 
the  Extreme  of  one  party  being  ever  obfcrved  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  Extreme  of  another.  And  although, 
while  thcfe  Adverfaries  draw  the  Rope  of  Conten- 
tion, Rcafon  and  R^cligion  are  often  called  upon,  yet 
are  they  perhaps  very  little  conlidered  or  concerned  in 
the  Contell.  Lyficles^  inllead  of  anfwering  Crito^ 
turned  fliort  upon  Aiciphron*  It  was  always  my  Opi- 
nion, faid  he,  that  nothing  coii'd  be  iillicr  than  to 
think  of  defiroying  Chrillianity,  by  crying  up  Na- 
tural Religion.  Whoever  thinks  highly  of  the  one 
can  never,  with  any  coniillcncy,  think  meanly  of 
the  other  i  it  being  very  evident,  that  Natural  Reli- 
gion, without  Ivevcaled,  never  was  and  never  can  be 
eitabliflied  or  received  any  Vv'herc,  but  in  the  brains 
of  a  few  idle  fpeculative  Men.  I  was  aware  what 
your  Conceflions  wou'd  come  to.  The  Belief  of 
God,  Virtue,  a  Future  State,  and  fuch  fine  Notions 
arc,  as  every  one  may  fee  with  half  an  eye,  the  very 
Balis  and  corner  Stone  of  the  ChriiHan  Religion. 
Lay  but  this  Foundation  for  them  to  build  on,  and  you 
fhall  ibon  fee  what  Superllructures  our  Men  of  Divi- 
nity will  raife  from  it.  The  Truth  and  Importance 
of  thofc  points  once  admitted,  a  Man  need  be  no 
Conjurer  to  prove,  upon  that  Principle,  the  Excel- 
lency and  Ulefulncfs  of  the  Chriilian  Religion :  And 
then  to  be  fure,  there  muff  be  Prieils  to  teach  and 
propagate  this  ufetul  Religion.  And  if  Prieils,  a  re- 
gular 
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gular  Subordination  without  doubt  in  this  worthy 
Society,  andaProvifion  for  their  Maintenance,  fuch 
as  may  enable  them  to  perform  all  their  Rites  and  Ce» 
remonies  with  Decency,  and  keep  their  facred  Cha- 
rafler  above  Contempt.  And  the  plain  confequence 
ot  all  this  is  a  Confederacy  between  the  Prince  and 
the  Priefthood  to  fubdue  the  People  :  So  we  have  let 
in  at  once  upon  us,  along  train  of  Ecclefiaftical  Evils, 
Prieftcraft,  Hierarchy,  Inquifition.  We  have  loft 
our  Liberty  and  Property,  and  put  the  Nation  to  vafi: 
Expencc,  only  to  purchafc  Bridles  and  Saddles  for 
their  own  backs. 

XXX.  This  being  fpoke  with  fome  Sharpnefs  of 
Tone,  and  an  upbraiding  Air,  touched  Alciphron  to 
the  quick,  who  replied  nothing,  butfhew'd  Confu- 
fion  in  his  Looks.  Crito  fmiling  look'd  at  Euphranor 
and  me,  then,  cafting  an  eye  on  the  two  Philofophers, 
fpoke  as  follows:  If  I  may  be  admitted  to  interpofe 
good  Offices,  for  preventing  a  Rupture  between  old 
Friends  and  Brethren  in  Opinion,  1  wou'd  obferve, 
that  in  this  Charge  of  Lyficles  there  is  fomething 
right  and  fomething  wrong.  It  feems  right  to  aflerc 
as  he  doth,  that  the  real  Belief  of  Natural  Religion 
will  lead  a  Man  to  approve  of  Revealed  :  But  it  is  as 
wrong  to  afTert,  that  Inquifitions,  Tyranny,  and 
Ruin  muft  follow  from  thence.  Your  Free-Think- 
ers, without  Offence  be  it  faid,  feem  to  miftake  their 
Talent.  They  imagine  ftrongly,  but  reafon  weakly  5 
mighty  at  Exaggeration,  and  jejune  in  Argument ! 
Can  no  Method  be  found,  to  relieve  them  from  the 
Terror  ot  that  fierce  and  bloody  Animal  an  EngliJIj 
Parfon  ?  Will  it  not  fuffice  to  pair  his  Talons  with- 
out chopping  off  his  Fingers  ?  Then  they  are  fuch 
wonderful  Patriots  for  Liberty  and  Property  I  When 
I  hear  thefe  two  Words  in  the  mouth  ot  a  Minute 
Philolopher,  I  am  put  in  mind  of  the  7'ejie  di  Ferro  at 
Rome.  His  Holinefs,  it  feems,  not  having  Power  to 
affiga  Penfions  on  Spanifi  Benefices  to  any  but  Na- 
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lives  of  Spain^  always  keeps  at  Rome  two  Spaniards^ 
called  ^^■'?^  di  Ferro^  who  have  the  Name  ot  allilich 
Pcnfions  but  not  the  Profit,  which  goes  to  Italians. 
As  wc  may  Ice  every  day,  both  Things  and  Notions 
placed  to  the  account  or" Liberty  and  Property,  which 
in  reality  neither  have  nor  are  meant  to  have  any  iliare 
in  them.     What!  Is  it  impoilible  for  a  Man  to  be  a 
Chrittian,  but  he  muft  be  a  Slave  j  ora  Clergyman, 
but  he  muft  have  the  Principles  of  an  Inquilitor  ?  I 
r.m  far  from  /crccning  and  jullifying  Appetite  of  Do- 
mination or  Tyrannical  Power  in  Ecclefiaftics.  Some, 
who  have  been  [iuilty  in  that  rcfped:,  have  forely  paid 
for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  always  will.     But 
having  laid  the  Fury  and  Folly  of  the  ambitious  Pre- 
late, is  it  not  time  to  look  about  and  fpy  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  fome  Evil  may  not  poflibly  accrue  to 
the  State,  from  the  overflowing  Zeal  of  an  Indepen- 
dent Whig  ^    This  I  may  affirm,    without  being  at 
any  pains  to  prove  it,  that  the  worlt  Tyranny  this 
Nation  ever  felt  was  from  the  Hands  of  Patriots  of 
that  Stamp. 

XXXI.  LYS.  I  don't  know.  Tyranny  is  aharfli 
Word,  and  fometimcs  mil'applied.  When  fpirited 
Men  of  independent  Maxims  create  a  Ferment  or 
make  a  Change  in  the  State  :  He  that  lofeth  is  apt  to 
confider  things  in  one  light,  and  he  that  wins  in  ano- 
ther. In  the  mean  time  this  is  certainly  good  Policy, 
that  we  fhou'd  be  frugal  of  our  Money,  and  referve 
it  for  better  Ufcs,  than  to  expend  on  the  Church  and 
Religion.  CRT.  Surely  the  old  Apologue  of  the 
Belly  and  Members  need  not  be  repeated  to  fuch 
knowing  Men.  It  iliou'd  feem  as  ncedlefs  to  obferve, 
that  all  other  States,  which  ever  made  any  Figure  in 
the  World  for  Wifdom  and  Politenefs,  have  thought 
Learning  defervcd  Encouragement  as  well  as  the 
Sword  i  that  Grants  for  religious  Ufes  were  as  fitting 
ns  for  Knights  Service ;  and  Foundations  for  propaga- 
ting Piety,  as  neccfTary  to  the  publick  Welfiire  and 
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Defence,  as  either  Civil  or  Military  Eftablifhrnents. 
But  I  ask  who  are  at  this  Expence,  and  what  is  this 
Expencefo  much  complained  of?  LYS»  As  it  you 
had  never  heard  of  Church  Lands  and  Tithes.  C  R  L 
But  I  wou'dfain  know,  how  they  can  be  charged  as 
an  Expence,  either  upon  the  Nation  or  pnvaie  Men. 
Where  nothing  is  exported  the  Nation  lofeth  no- 
thing: and  it  is  all  one  to  the  Public,  whether  Mo- 
ney circulates  at  Home  througli  the  Hands  of  a  Vicar 
or  a  Squire.  Then  as  for  private  IVlen,  who,  for  wane 
of  Thought,  are  full  of  Complaint  about  the  pay- 
ment of  Tithes  J  can  any  Man  jultly  complain  of  it  as 
a  Tax,  that  he  pays  what  never  belonged  to  him  ? 
The  Tenant  rents  his  Farm  with  this  Condition,  and 
pays  his  Landlord  proportionably  lefs,  than  ifhis  Farin 
had  been  exempt  from  it :  So  he  lofeth  nothing  j  it 
being  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  pays  his  Pallor  or 
his  Landlord.  The  Landlord  cannot  complain  thac 
he  has  not  what  he  hath  no  Right  to,  either  by  Grant, 
Purchafe,  or  Inheritance.  This  is  the  Gale  of  Tithes  5 
and  as  for  the  Church  Lands ,  he  furely  can  be  no 
Free-thinker,  nor  any  Thinker  at  all,  who  dodi  noc 
fee  that  no  Man  whether  Noble,  Gentle,  or  Plebeian, 
hath  any  fort  of  Right  or  Claim  to  them,  which  he 
may  not  with  equal  Juilice  pretend  to  all  the  Lands  in 
the  Kingdom.  LTS.  Ai  prefent  indeed  we  have  no 
Right,  and  that  is  our  Complaint,  CRI,  You  wou'd 
have  then  what  you  have  no  Right  to.  L  TS.  Not  fo 
neither :  what  we  wou'd  have  is  firit  a  Right  convcy'd 
by  Law,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  Lands  by  vn^tuc  of 
fuch  Right.  CRI.  In  order  to  this,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient in  the  firft  place,  to  get  an  Aft  palled  for  ex- 
communicating from  all  civil  Rights  every  Man,  that 
isaChriflian,  a  Scholar,  and  wears  a  black  Coat,  as 
guilty  of  three  capital  Offences  againit  the  public 
Weal  of  this  Realm.  Z  To.  To  deal  frankly,  I  think 
it  wou'd  be  an  excellent  good  A6".  It  won' J  provide 
at  oncefor  feveraldcferving  Men,  rare  Artificers  in 
Wit  and  Argument  and  Ridicule,  who  have,  too  ma- 
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ny  of  them,  but  fmall  Fortunes  with  a  great  Arrear 
of  Merit  towards  their  Country,  which  they 
have  fo  long  cnhghtcned  and  adorned  gratis.  EV  P  H. 
Pray  tell  me,  Lyjiclcs^  are  not  the  Clergy  legally  poflcf- 
fed  of  their  Lands  and  Emoluments  ?  L  TS.  No  Body 
denies  it.  EV  P  H.  Have  they  not  been  poflefled  of 
them  from  Time  immemorial  ?  LYS.  This  too  I  grant. 
EV  P  H.  They  claim  then  by  Law  and  ancient  Pre- 
fcription.  L  r^.They  do.  EV  P  H.Uxwz  the  oldcft 
Familiesofthe  Nobility  a  better  Title  .?  LYS.  I  be- 
lieve not.  It  grieves  me  to  lee  fo  many  overgrown  E- 
ftatcs  in  the  hands  of  ancient  Families,  on  account  of 
no  other  Merit,  but  what  they  brought  with  them  in- 
to the  World.  EUPH.  May  you  not  then  as  well  take 
their  Lands  too,  and  beltow  them  on  the  Minute  Phi- 
lolophcrs,  as  Perfons  of  more  Merit  ?  L  T^,  So  much 
the  better.  This  enlarges  our  View,  and  opens  a  new 
Scene :  It  is  very  delightful  in  the  Contemplation 
ol  Truth,  to  behold  how  one  Theory  grows 
out  of  another.  ^LC.  Old  P<:etus  ufed  to  fay,  thac 
if  the  Clergy  were  deprived  of  their  Hire,  welhou'd 
Jofe  the  moil  popular  Argument  againft  them.  L  TS. 
But  fo  long  as  Men  live  by  Religion,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  Teachers  and  Writers  in  Defence  of  it. 
C  RL  And  how  can  you  be  fure  they  wou'd  be  want- 
ing though  they  did  not  live  by  it  j  hnce  it  is  well 
known  Chrillianity  had  its  Defenders  even  when  Men 
died  by  it  ?  L  2^S.  One  thing  I  know,  there  is  a  rare 
Nurfcry  of  young  Plants  growing  up,  who  have  been 
carefully  guarded  againil  every  Air  of  Prejudice,  and 
fprinkled  with  the  Dew  of  our  choicell  Principles  j 
mean  while,  Willies  are  wearifome,  and  to  our  infi- 
nite Regret  nothing  can  be  done,  fo  long  as  there  re- 
hiains  any  Prejudice  in  fivour  of  old  Cuftoms  and 
Laws  and  national  Conllitutions,  which,  at  bottom, 
■we  very  well  know  and  can  demonftrate  to  be  only 
Words  and  Notions. 

XXXII.  But,  1  can  never  hope,  CnVi?,  to  makeyou 
think  my  Schemes  rcafonable.  We  reafon  each  right 

upon 
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Upon  his  ov/n  Principles,  and  fhall  never  agree  till  \vc 
quit  our  Principles,  which  cannot  be  done  by  reafon- 
ing.  We  all  talk  ot  Jull  and  Right  and  Wrong,  and 
public  Good,  and  all  thofe  things.  The  Names  may 
be  the  fame,  but  the  Notions  and  ConcluHons  very 
different,  perhaps  diametrically  oppofite  5  and  ycc 
each  may  admit  of  cloiir  Proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the 
fame  way  of  reafoning.  For  inllance,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Club  which  I  frequent,  define  Man  to  be  a  fo- 
ciable  Animal ;  Confequently,  we  exclude  from  this 
Definition  all  thofe  Human  Creatures,  of  whom  ic 
may  be  faid,  we  had  rather  have  their  Room  than  their 
Company.  And  fuch,  though  wearing  the  Shape  of 
Man,  aretobeefleem'd  in  all  account  ot  Reafon>  noc 
as  Men,  but  only  as  Human  Creatures.  Hence  it 
plainly  follows,  that  Men  of  Pleafurcj  Men  of  Hu- 
mour, and  Men  of  Wit,  are  alone  properly  and  truly 
to  be  confideved  as  Men.  Whatever  therefore  condu- 
ceth  to  the  Emolument  of  fiich,  is  for  the  good  of 
Mankind,  and  confequently  very  jufl  and  lawful,  al- 
though feeming  to  be  attended  with  Lois  or  Damage 
to  other  Creatures :  inafmuch  as  no  real  injury  can  be 
done  in  life  or  property  to  thofe,  who  know  not  how 
to  enjoy  them.  This  we  hold  for  clear  and  well  con- 
nected Reafoning.  But  others  may  view  things  in 
another  light,  ailign  diff-erent  Definitions,  draw  other 
Inferences,  and  perhaps  conlider,  what  wefuppofe 
the  very  Top  and  Flower  of  the  Creation,  only  as  a 
wart  or  excrefcence  of  Human  Nature.  From  all 
"which  there  muff  enfue  a  very  different  Syflem  of 
Morals,  Politics,  Rights,  and  Notions.  C  R  I.  If  you 
have  a  mind  to  argue,  we  will  argue,  if  you  have  more 
mindtojeff,  we  will  laugh  with  you.    LTS, 

Ridentem  dlcere  'verum 

^td  vetat  ? 
This  Partition  of  our  kind  into  Men  and  Human  Crea- 
tures, puts  me  in  mind  of  another  Notion,  broached 
by  one  of  our  Club,  whom  we  ''AfQd.  to  call  the  Pytha* 
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XXXni.  He  made  a  threefold  Partition  of  the  Hu- 
man Species,  inco  Birds,  Bealls,  and  Fifhcs,  being 
of  Opinion  that  the  Road  of  Life  lies  upwards,  in  a 
perpetual  Afcent  through  the  Scale  of  Being :  In  fuch 
fbrr,  that  the  Souls  of  Infeds  after  death  make  their 
fecond  Appearance,  in  the  Shape  of  pcrfeft  Animals, 
Birds,  Beads,  or  Fifhes  j  which  upon  their  death  are 
preferred  into  Human  Bodies,  and  in  the  next  Stage 
into  beings  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  kind.  This 
Man  we  conlidered  at  firllas  a  fort  of  Heretic,  be- 
caufe  his  Scheme  Teemed  not  to  coniill  with  our  fun- 
damental Tenet,  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul :  But  he 
jullified  the  Notion  to  be  innocent,  inafmuch  as  it  in- 
cluded nothing  of  Reward  or  Punifhment,  and  was 
not  proved  by  any  Argument,  which  fuppofed  or  im- 
plied either  incorporeal  Spirit  or  Providence,  being 
only  inferred,  by  way  of  Analogy,  from  what  he  had 
obferved  in  Human  Affairs,  the  Court,  the  Church, 
iindtheArmyj  wherein  the  Tendency  is  always  up- 
wards from  lower  Pofls  to  higher.  According  to 
thisSyflem,  the  Fillies  are  thofe  Men  who  fwim  in 
pleafure,  fuch  Tispetits  mmtres-,  bonsvivam^  and  honeft 
Fellows.  The  bealls  are  dry,  drudging,  covetous, 
rapacious  Folk,  and  all  thole  addided  to  care  and 
bufinefs  like  Oxen,  and  other  dry  land  Animals, 
which  Ipend  their  lives  in  labour  and  fatigue.  The 
Birdsareairy  notional  Men,  EnthuHafts,  Frojeftors, 
Philofophtis,  and  fuch  like  :  in  each  Species  every 
Individual  retaining  a  Tincture  of  his  former  State, 
which  conllitutcs  what  is  called  Genius.  If  you  ask 
mc  which  Species  of  Human  Creatures  I  like  bell, 
I  anfwcr.  The  flying  Filh  3  that  is,  a  Man  of  animal 
Enjoyment  with  a  mixture  of  Whim.  Thus  you  fee 
we  have  our  Creeds  and  our  Sy  Hems,  as  well  as  graver 
Folks  5  with  this  Difference,  that  they  are  not  Itrait- 
laccdbut  fiteafy,  to  be  Hipped  off  or  on,  as  humour 
or  occafion  fervcs.     And  nov/  I  can,  with  the  greatelt 
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^equanimity  imaginable,  hear  my  Opinijons  argued  a- 
gainlt,  or  confuted. 

XXXIV.  ALC.  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  all  Men  were 
of  that  mind.  But  you  fhall  find  a  fort  of  Men,whom  I 
need  not  name,  that  cannot  bear  with  the  leaft  temper, 
to  have  their  (Opinions  examined  or  their  Faults  cen- 
fured.  They  are  againft  Reafon,  becaufe  Reafon  is 
againfl:  them.  For  our  parts  we  are  all  for  Liberty  oi 
Confcience.  If  our  Tenets  are  abfurd,  we  allow 
them  to  be  freely  argued  and  infpedled  j  and  by  parity 
of  Reafon  we  might  hope  to  be  allowed  the  fame  Pri- 
vilege, withrefpe6t  to  the  Opinions  of  other  Men. 
C  RI.O  JlciphrOfi^  Wares  that  will  not  bear  the  light 
are  juftly  to  be  fufpe6ted.  Whatever  therefore  moves 
you  to  make  this  Complaint,  take  my  Word  I  never 
will :  But  as  hitherto  I  have  allowed  your  Reafon  its 
lull  fcope,  fo  for  the  future  I  always  rtiall.  And 
though  I  cannot  approve  of  railing  or  declaiming, 
not  even  in  my  fell,  whenever  you  have  Ihewed  me 
the  way  to  it :  Yet  this  I  will  anfwer  for,  that  you 
fhall  ever  be  allowed  to  reafon  as  clofely  and  as  ftre- 
nuoufly  asyoucan.  But  for  the  love  of  Truth,  be 
candid,  and  do  not  fpend  your  Strength  and  our  Time, 
in  points  of  no  fignificancy,  or  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose, or  agreed  between  us.  We  allow  that  Tyran- 
ny and  Slavery  are  bad  things :  but  why  fhou'd  we 
apprehend  them  from  the  Clergy  at  this  time  ?  Pvites 
and  Ceremonies  we  own  are  not  Points  of  chief  mo- 
ment in  Religion  :  butwhy  fhou'd  we  ridicule  things 
in  their  own  Nature,  at  lead  Innocent,  and  which 
bear  the  Stamp  of  fupreme  Authority  ?  That  Men 
in  Divinity,  as  well  as  other  Subje£ts,  are  perplexed 
with  ufeleIsDifputes,and  are  like  to  be  as  fo  long  as  the 
World  laftsl  freely  acknowledge;  But  why  mult 
all  the  Human  Weaknefs  and  Miftakes  of  Clergymen 
be  imputed  to  wicked  Defigns  ?  Why  indifcriminate- 
ly  abule  their  Charader  and  Tenets  ?  Is  this  like  Can- 
dour, 
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dour,  love  of  Truth,  and  Free-thinking?  It  is  grant- 
ed there  may  be  found,  now  and  then,  I'pleen  and  ill- 
breeding  in  the  Clergy  :  But  are  not  the  (ame  Faults 
incident  to  EngliJIj  Laymen,  of  a  retired  Education 
and  Country  Life  ?  1  grant  there  is  infinite  Futility  iri 
the  Schoolmen :  but  I  deny  that  a  Volume  of  that 
doth  fo  much  Mifchief,  as  a  Page  of  Minute  Philo- 
fophy.  That  weak  or  wicked  Men  Ihou'd,  by  fa- 
vour of  the  World,  creep  into  Power  and  high  Sta- 
tions in  the  Church,  is  nothing  wonderful :  and  that 
in  fuch  Stations  they  lliou'd  behave  like  themfelves,  is 
natural  to  fuppofe.  But  all  the  while  it  is  evident, 
that  not  the  Gofpel  but  the  World,  not  the  Spirit  but 
theFlefli,  not  God  but  the  Devil,  puts  them  upon 
their  unworthy  Atchievcments.  We  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  grant,  that  nothing  is  more  infimousthan 
Vice  and  Ignorance  in  a  Clergyman  j  nothing  more 
bafe  than  a  Hypocrite,  more  frivolous  than  a  Pedant, 
more  cruel  than  -.in  Inquifitor.  But  it  mull  be  alfo 
granted  by  you.  Gentlemen,  that  nothing  is  more  ri- 
diculous and  abfurd,  than  for  pedantic,  ignorant,  and 
corrupt  Men  to  call  the  firil  Stone,  at  every  fliadow 
of  their  own  Defeds  and  Vices  in  other  Men. 

XXXV.  u4LC.  When  I  confider  the  deteflable 
State  of  Slavery  and  Superilition,  I  feel  my  Heart 
dilate  and  expand  it  lelf  to  grafp  that  ineilimable  blef- 
ling  of  Liberty,  abfolute  Liberty  in  its  utmoll  unli- 
mited Extent.  This  is  the  facred  and  high  Preroga- 
tive, the  very  life  and  health  o^  owv  Englijh  Conllitir- 
tion.  You  mull  not  therefore  think  it  llrange,  if 
with  a  vigilant  and  curious  Eye,  we  guard  it  againf^ 
the  minuteil  Appearance  of  Evil.  You  mull  evert 
luffer  us  to  cut  round  about,  and  very  deep,  and 
makeufeot  the  magnifying  Glafs,  the  better  to  view 
and  extirpate  every  the  lead  fpeck,  which  lliall  dilco- 
ver  itfclf  in  what  we  are  careful  and  jealous  to  pre- 
fervc,  as  the  Apple  of  our  Eye.  CRL  As  for  un- 
bounded t^iberty  I  leave  it  to  Savages,  among  whom 

alone 
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alone  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found :  But,  for  the  reafona- 
ble  legal  Liberty  of  our  Contlitution,  I  moil  hearti- 
ly and  lincerely  wifk  it  m^iy  for  ever  fubfiil  and  flou- 
rifli  among  us.    You  and  all  other  Englijhmen  cannot 
be  too   vigilant,    or  too  earnell,  to  preferve  this 
goodly  frame,  or  to  curb  and  difappoint  the  wicked 
Ambition  of  whoever,  Laymen  or  Ecclefiaftic,  iliall 
attempt  to  change  our  free  and  gentleGovernment  in- 
to a  (lavifh  or  fevere  one.    But  what  Pretext  can  this 
afford  for  your  Attempts  againfl:  Religion,  or  indeed 
how  can  it  be  confiftent  with  them  ?  Is  not  the  Pro- 
teftant  Religion  a  main  part  of  our  Legal  Conftituti- 
on  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  Foreigner  remark, 
that  wc  of  this  Ifland  were  very  good  Proteilants,  but 
noChriftians.     But  whatever  Minute  Philofophers 
may  wiHi,  or  Foreigners  fiy,  it  is  certain  our  Laws 
fpeak  a  different  Language.    ALC,  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  wife  reafoningof  a  certain  fage  Magi- 
flrate,  who,  being  prelTed  by  the  Raillery  and  Argu- 
ments of  an  ingenious  Man,  had  nothing  to  fay  for 
his  Religion  but  that,  ten  Millions  of  People  inhabi- 
ting the  fame  Ifland  might,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
if  they  thought  good,  eflablifh  Laws  for  the  wor- 
fliipping  of  God  in  their  Temples,  and  appealing  to 
him  in  their  Courts  of  Juftice.     And  that  in  cafe  ten 
thoufand  ingenious  Men  fhou'dpublickly  deride  and 
trample  on  thofeLaws,  it  might  be  juit  and  lawful 
for  the  laid  ten  Millions,to  expel  the  fiid  ten  thoufand 
ingenious  Men  out  of  their  faid  Ifland.  EV  F  H.  And 
pray,  what  anfwer  wou'd  you  make  co  this  remark  of 
the  fage  Magiftrate.?    ALC.  The  anfwer  is  plain. 
By  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  isfuperior  toall  poii- 
tive  Inftitutions,  Wit  and  Knowledge  have  a  right 
to  command  Folly  and  Ignorance.     I  fay,  ingenious 
Men  have  by  natural  Right  a  Dominion  over  Fools. 
EUPH,  What  Dominion  over  the  Laws  and  People 
of  Great  Britain^  Minute  Philofophers  may  be  entit- 
led to  by  Nature,  Ifliallnotdifpute,  but  leave  to  be 
confiderpd  by  the  Public.     uiLC.  This  Doctrine,  it 

mult 
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muft  be  owned,  was  never  thoroughly  underllood 
before  our  own  times.     In  the  lall  age  tlobbes  and  his 
Followers,   though   other  wile  very  great  I\len,  de- 
clared tor  the  Religion  of  the  Magiltrate,  probably 
bccaufe  they  were  afraid  of  the  Magiltrate  ;  but  times 
are  changed,  and  the  Magi ftratcs  may  now  be  afraid 
of  us.     C  Rl.  I  allow  the  Magillrate  may  well  be 
afraid  of  you  in  one  fenfe,  I  mean,  afraid  to  trull  you. 
This  brings  to  my  Thoughts  a  Padage  on  the  trial  of 
Z/f(r?jyr/(7r  for  a  capital  Offence  :  That  Gentleman  hav- 
ing picked  out  and  excluded  from  his  Jury, by  peremp- 
tory exception,   all  but  fome  Men  ot  Fafiiion  and 
Pleafurc,  humbly  moved  when  Dorcon  was  going  to 
kils  the  Book,  that  he  might  be  required  to  declare 
upon  Honour,  whether  he  believed  cither  God  or 
or  Gofpel.    Dorcoyi^  rather  than  hazard  his  RepuTati- 
on  as  a  Man  of  Honour  and  Free-thinker,    openly 
avowed,  that  he  believed  in  neither.     Upon  which 
the  Court  declared  him  unfit  to  fervcona  Jury.     By 
the  famereafon,  fomany  were  fet  afide,  as  made  it 
necelTary  to  put  off  the  Trial,    We  are  very  eafy,  re- 
plied Aiciphron-t  about  being  trulled  to  ferve  on  Juries, 
if  we  can  be  admitted  to  lerve  in  lucrative  Employ- 
ments.    C  R  I.  But  what  if  the  Government  fhou'd 
injoin,  that  every  one,  before  he  was  fworn  into  O^- 
iice,  Ihou'd  make  the  iame  Declaration  which  Dor- 
con  was  required  to  make  ?     ALC.    God  forbid!  I 
hope  there  is  no  fuch  Defign  on  foot.     C  RI.  What- 
ever Dcfigns  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is  certain: 
The  Chrillian  Reformed  Religion  is  a  principal  Part 
and  Corner-llone  of  our  free  Conftitution  5    and  I 
verily  think,  the  only  thing  that  makes  us  deferving 
ot  Freedom,  or  capable  of  enjoying  it.     Freedom  is 
either  a  Blelling  or  a  Cuife  as  Men  Ufcit.     And  to 
me  it  feemsjthat  if  our  Religion  were  once  deftroy'd 
from  among  us,  and  thofe  Notions,  which  pafs  for 
Prejudices  of  a  Chriilian  Education,  crafed  from  the 
minds  of  Britons,  the  beft  thing  that  cou'd  befal  us 
wou'dbethclols  of  our  Freedom.     Surely  a  People 

wherein 
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wherein  there  is  fuch  reftlefs  Ambition,  fuch  high 
Spirits,  fuch  Animofity  of  Fa6tion,  fo  great  Inte- 
refts  inContefl,  fuch  unbounded  Licence  of  Speech 
and  Prefs,  amidft  fo  much  Wealth  and  Luxury,  no- 
thing but  thofe  'ueteres  ^^v>,  which  you  pretend  to 
extirpate,  cou'd  have  hitherto  kept  from  ruin. 

XXX  VL  Under  the  Chriftian  Religion  this  Nati- 
on hath  been  greatly  improved.     From  a  fort  of  Sa- 
vages, we  have  grov/n  civil,  polite,  and  learned  : 
we  have  made  a  decent  and  noble  Figure  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     And,  as  our  Religion  decreafcth,  I  am 
afraid  we  fhall  be  found  to  have  declined.    Why  then 
fhou'd  v/e  perfifl  in  the  dangerous  Experiment  ?  ALC. 
One  wou'd  think,  Crito^  you  had  forgot  the  many  Ca- 
lamities occafioned  by   Church-men  and  Religion, 
C RL  And  one  wou'd  think,  you  had  forgot  whac 
wasanfwered  this  very  day  to  that  Obje6tion.     But, 
not  to  repeat  eternally  the  fame  things,  I  fhall  obferve 
in  the  firll  place.  That  if  we  refle6t  on  the  pad  State 
of  Chriftendom,  and  of  our  Country  in  particular, 
with  our  Feuds  and  Factions  fubfifting  while  we  were 
all  of  the  fame  Religion,   for  inilance,  that  of  the 
White  and  RedRofes,  lo  violent  and  bloody  and  of 
fuch  long  continuance  5  we  can  have  no  afflnance  that 
thofe  ill  humours,  which  have  fince  fhewn  themfelves 
under  the  malqueof  Religion,  wou'd  not  have  broke 
out  with  fome  other  Pretext,  if  this  had  been  want- 
ing.    I  obferve  in  the  fecond  place,  that  it  will  not 
follow  from  any  Obfervations  you  can  make  on  our 
Hiftory,  that  the  Evils,  accidentally  occafioned  by 
Religion,  bear  any  proportion  either  to  the  good  Ef- 
fects it  hath  really  produced,  or  the  Evils  it  hath  pre- 
vented.   Lallly,  1  obferve,  that  the  bed  things  may 
by  accident  be  the  occafion  of  Evil  5  which  acciden- 
tal Effccb  is  not,  to  fpeak  properly  and  truly,  produ- 
ced by  the  good  thing  it  felt,  but  by  fome  evil  thing, 
which,  being  neither  Part,  Property,  nor  Effcft  of  it, 
happens  to  be  joined  with  it.  But  I  fhou'd  be  afhamed 

to 
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to  infift  and  enlarge  on  Co  plain  a  Point,  and  ihall  only 
add  that,  whatever  Evils  this  Nation  might  have  for- 
merly fiiftained  from  Superilition,  no  Man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  lay,  the  Evils  felt  or  apprehended  at 
prefent  are  trom  that  Qiiarter.  Prieftcratt  is  not  the 
reigning  Dillemper  at  thisDay.  And  furcly  it  will 
be  owned,  that  a  wife  Man,  who  takes  upon  him  to 
be  vigilant  for  the  public  Weal,  fhou'd  touch  proper 
things  at  proper  times,  and  not  prefcribe  for  a  Surfeit 
"when  the  Dillemper  is  a  Conlumption.  y^LC,  I 
think  we  have  fufTicicntly  difcufled  the  Subjed  of  this 
day's  Conference.  And  now,  let  Lyjicks  take  it  as  he 
"will,  I  mull  in  regard  to  my  own  Charadter,  as  a  fair 
impartial  Advcrfary,  acknowledge  there  is  fomething 
in  what  Crito  hath  fiid  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion.  1  will  even  own  to  you  that 
fomeof  our  Sedare  for  allowing  it  a  Toleration.  I 
remember,  at  a  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious  Men,  af- 
ter much  debate  we  came  fucceflively  to  divers  Refo- 
lutions.  The  firll  was,  that  no  Religion  ought  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  State:  But  this  on  more  mature 
thought  was  judged  imprafticablc.  The  fecond  was 
that  all  Religions  ihou'd  be  tolerated,  but  none  coun- 
tenanced except  Atheifm  :  But  it  was  apprehended, 
that  this  might  breed  Contentions  among  the  lower 
fort  of  People.  We  came  therefore  to  conclude  in 
the  third  place,  that  fome  Religion  or  other  fhou'd 
be  eftabliriicd  for  the  ufe  of  the  Vulgar.  And  after  a 
lon^Difpute  what  this  Religion  fhou'd  be,  Lyfts  a 
brisK  young  Man,  perceiving  no  fignsot  Agreement, 
propofed  that  the  prefentReligion  might  be  tolerated, 
till  abetter  was  found.  But  allowing  it  to  be  expedi- 
ent, I  can  never  think  it  true,  fo  long  as  there  lie  un- 
anfwerable  Objections  againft  it,  which  if  you  pleafe, 
I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  pro  pole  at  our  next  meet- 
ing.   To  which  we  all  agreed. 

The  End  of  the  Fhjl  Folume. 
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I.  Joints  agreed.     II.  Sundry  pretences  to  Revelati" 
oth     III.    Uncertainty  of  "Tradition.     IV.   Object 
and  Ground  of  Faith.     V.   So?ne  Books .  diffutedy 
others  evidently  fpurious.  VI.  Stile  and  compofition 
of  Holy  Scripture.  VII.  Diffivulties  occurring  there- 
in.    VIII.    Ohfcurity  not  aliioays  a  defe6f.     IX. 
Infpiration  neither  impojfible  nor  ahfurd.  X.  Oh" 
je3ions  from  the  form  and  matter  oj  divine  Reve~ 
lation,  conjidered.    XI.   Infidelity  an  effe6i  of  nar" 
■   roivnefs  and  prejudice.     XII.  Articles  of  Chrijliati 
Faith  not  unreafonahle.     XIII.  Guilt  the  Natural 
Parent  of  Fear.     XIV.    Things    unknown^  redu- 
ced to  the  Jiandard  of  what   Men  know.     XV, 
Prejudices  againji  the  Incarnation   of  the  Son  of 
God.    XVI.  Ignorance  of  the  divine  Oeconomy^  a 
fource  of  difficulties.     XVII.  Wifdom  ofGod^fool- 
ifhnefs  to  Man..    XVIII.  Reafon^  no  blind  guide 
XIX.  Ufefulnefs  of  Divine  Revelation.  XX.  <7^ro- 
phefies^  whence  obfcure.     XXI*  Eajleru  accounts 
of  Time  older  than  the  Mofaic.     XXII.  The  hu- 
mour 0/ ^.gyptians,  Aflyrians,  Chaldeans,   and 
other    Nations  extending   their   Antiquity    beyond 
Truth^  accounted  jor.     XXIII.  Reafons  confirm-^ 
Vol.  II.  Bb  ing 
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wg  the  Mofaic  account.  XXIV.  'Trofane  Htjh- 
vtans  incoujijhtit.  XXV.  Cellus,  Porphyry, and 
Julian.  XXVI.  'The  Tejilmony  of  Jolcphus  con^ 
Jidered.  XXVII.  Jftejiatiou  of  ye-ji's  and  Gen- 
tiles  to  Chriftianity.  XXVIII.  Forgeries  and 
HereJieSs  XXIX.  ytidgment  and  attention  of 
Minute  ^hilcfcphers,  XXX.  Faith  and  Miracles, 
XXXI.  Q^robahle  arguments  a  fufficient  ground 
of  Faith.  XXXII.  The  Chrijlian  Religion  able 
tojiand  the  tfji  of  rational  Inquiry.- 

HE  following  day  being  Sunday, 
our  Philofophers  lay  long  in  bed, 
while  the  reft  ot  us  went  to  Church 
in  the  Neighbouring  Town,  where 
we  dined  at  Etiphrancr's^  and  after 
evening  iService  returned  to  the  two  Philofophers, 
whom  we  found  in  the  Library.  They  told  us, 
That,  if  there  was  a  God,  he  was  prefcnt  every  where, 
as  well  as  at  Church;  and  that  if  we  had  been 
fcrving  him  one  way,  they  did  not  negledl  to  do 
as  much  another ;  inafmuch  as  a  free  exercife  of 
Reafon  muft  be  allowed  the  moft  acceptable  fer- 
"vice  and  Worihip,  that  a  rational  creature  can  of- 
fer to  its  Creator.  However,  faid  Jlciphron^  if 
you.  Gentlemen,  can  but  folve  the  difficulties 
ivhich  I  fhall  propofe  to-morrow  morning,  I  pro- 
mife  to  go  to  Church  next  Sunday.  After  lome 
general  converfation  of  this  kind,  we  fate  down  to 
a  light  Supper,  and  the  next  morning  alTembled 
at  the  fame  place  as  the  day  before,  where  being 
all  feated,  I  obferved,  that  the  foregoing  Week 
our  Conferences  had  been  carried  on  for  a  longer 
time,  and  with  lefs  interruption  than  I  had  ever 
known^  or  well  cou*d  be,  in  town,  where  Mens 
hours  are  fo  broken  by  vilits,  bulinefs,  and  amufe- 
ments,  that  whoever  is  content  to  form  his  noti- 
ons irem  converfation  only,  muft  needs  have  them  | 

very  j 
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very  Ihatter'd  and  imperfed:.  And  what  have  we 
got,  replied  Jlciphrotj^  by  all  thefe  continued 
Conferences?  For  my  part,  I  think  my  felf  juft 
where  I  was,  with  refpedt  to  the  main  point  that 
divides  us,  the  Truth  of  the  Chrillian  Religion. 
I  anfwered.  That  fo  many  points  had  been  exa- 
mined, dilcuffed,  and  agreed  between  him  and  his 
adverlaries,  that  I  hoped  to  fee  them  come  to  aa 
intire  agreement  in  the  end.  For  in  the  firit 
place,  faid  I,  the  principles  and  opinions  of  thofe 
who  are  called  Free-thinkers,  or  Minute  Phiio- 
fophers,  have  been  pretty  clearly  explained.  It: 
hath  been  alfo  agreed,  that  Vice  is  not  of  that 
benefit  to  the  Nation,  which  fome  Men  imagine: 
That  Virtue  is  highly  ufcful  to  Mankind:  But 
that  the  beauty  of  Virtue  is  not  alone  fufficient  to 
engage  them  in  the  pra6lice  of  it :  That  therefore 
the  belief  of  a  God  and  Providence  ought  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  State,  and  tolerated  in  good 
Company,  as  a  ufeful  notion.  Further,  it  hath 
been  proved  that  there  is  a  God:  That  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  worlhip  him:  And  that  the  Worlhip, 
Faith,  and  Principles  prefcribcd  by  the  Chriftian 
Religion  have  a  ufeful  tendency.  Admit,  replied 
jilciphroii^  addreiling  himfelf  to  Crito^  all  that  Dion 
faith  to  be  true :  Yet  this  doth  not  hinder  my  be^ 
ingjull  where  I  was,  with  refpedt  to  the  main 
point.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that 
proves  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion: 
Though  each  of  thofe  particulars  enumerated  may, 
perhaps,  prejudice  in  its  favour,  I  am  therefore 
to  fufped:  my  felf  at  prefcnt  for  a  prejudiced 
perfon  j  prejudiced,  I  fay,  in  favour  of  GhrifH- 
anity.  This,  as  I  am  a  lover  of  Truth,  puts  me 
upon  my  guard  againft  deception.  I  mufl  there- 
fore look  Iharp,  and  well  conlider  every  Hep  I 
take 
Vol.  IL  B  b    2  II- 
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IL  CRI.  You  may  remember,  Jldpbrofj,  you 
propoled  for  the  fubje6t  of  our  prefenc  conference 
the  confideration  of  certain  Difficulties  and  Ob- 
jeilions,  which  you  had  to  ofter  againft  the  Chrifti- 
an  Religion.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and  con- 
lider  whatever  you  fhall  think  fit  to  produce  of 
that  kind.  Athcifm,  and  a  wrong  notion  of  Chri- 
Hianity,  as  of  lomething  hurtful  to  Mankind,  are 
great  Prejudices  j  the  removal  of  which  may  dif- 
pofe  a  Man  to  argue  with  candor  and  fubmit  to 
reafonable  proof:  But  the  removing  Prejudices  a- 
gainil  an  opinion,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  prejudi- 
cing in  its  favour.  It  may  be  hoped  therefore,  that 
fou  will  be  able  to  do  julUce  to  your  caufe,  with- 
out being  fond  of  it.  JLC.  O  Crito  I  that  Man  may 
thank  his  liars  to  whom  Nature  hath  given  a  fub- 
limc  Soul,  who  can  raife  himfcif  above  popular 
opinions,  and,  looking  down  on  the  herd  of  Man- 
kind, behold  them  Icattered  over  the  furfacc  of 
the  w^holc  earth,  divided  and  fubdivided  into  num- 
bcrleis  Nations  and  Tribes,  differing  in  Notions 
and  Tenets,  as  in  Language,  Manners,  and  Drefs. 
1'he  Man  who  takes  a  general  view  of  the  World 
and  its  Inhabitants,  from  this  lofty  Hand,  above 
the  reach  of  Prejudice,  fcems  to  breathe  a  purer 
air,  and  to  fee  by  a  clearer  light :  But  how  to  im- 
part this  clear  and  extenfive  view  to  thofe  who  are 
wandering  beneath  in  the  narrow  dark  paths  of 
Error!  I'his  indeed  is  a  hard  task  *  but,  hard  as 
it  is,  I  fhall  try  if  by  any  means, 

C/ara  tu<£  pofflni  pr<£pandsrc  lumina  vmitu 

Lucrct. 

Know  then,    that  all  the  various  Calls  or  Seds  of 
the  Ions  of  Men  have  each  their  Faith,   and  their 
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religious  Syflem,  germinating  and  fprouting  forth 
from  that  common  grain  ot  Enthuliafm,  which 
is  an  original  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
Humane  Nature,  they  fhall  each  tell  of  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  invilible  World,  Revelati"- 
ons  from  Heaven,  divine  Oracles,  and  the  like. 
All  which  pretenfions,  when  I  regard  with  an 
impartial  eye,  it  is  impoffible  I  fhou'd  ailenc  to 
all,  and  I  find  within  my  felt  fomething  that  with- 
holds me  from  afTenting  to  any  of  them.  For  al- 
though I  may  be  willing  to  follow,  fo  far  as  com- 
mon Senfe,  and  the  light  of  Nature  lead ;  yet  the 
fame  reafon  that  bids  me  yield  to  radonal  proof, 
forbids  me  to  admit  opinions  without  proof.  This 
holds  in  general  againll  all  Revelations  w^hatfo- 
ever.  And  be  this  my  firft  Obje61ion  againft  the 
Chriftian  in  particular.  CRL  As  this  ObjccHon 
fuppofcs  there  is  no  proof  or  reafon  for  believing 
the  Chriilian,  if  good  reafon  can  be  alTigned  for 
fuch  belief,  it  comes  to  nothing.  Now  I  prefume 
you  will  grant,  the  authority  of  the  reporter  is 
a  true  and  proper  reafon  for  believing  reports : 
And  the  better  this  authority,  the  jufter  claim  it 
bath  to  our  affent :  But  the  authority  of  God  is 
on  all  accounts  the  befl: :  Whatever  therefore  comes 
from  God,  it  is  moll  reafonable  to  believe. 

III.  JLC  This  I  grant,  but  then  it  muft  be 
proved  to  come  from  God.  CRL  And  are  not 
Miracles,  and  the  accomplifliments  of  Prophecies, 
joined  with  the  excellency  of  its  Do61rine,  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof  that  the  Chriilian  Religion  came  from 
God?  j^LC*  jMiracles,  indeed,  wou'd  prove  fome- 
thing: But  what  proof  have  we  of  thefe  Miracles? 
CRL  Proof  of  the  fame  kind  that  we  have  or  can 
have  of  any  fa6ts  done  a  great  way  off,  and  a  long 
time  ago.  We  have  authentic  accounts  tranfmit- 
ted  down  to  us  from  eye-witnefles,  whom  we  can- 
VoL.  II.  B  b     3  not 
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not  conceive  tempted  to  impofe  upon  us  by  any 
humane  Motive  whatfoever  •  inafmuch  as  they  a6t- 
cd  therein  contrary  to  their  Interelts,  their  Preju- 
dices, and  the  very  Principles  in  which  chey  had 
been  nurfed  and  educated.     Thefe  accounts  were 
confirmed   by  the   unparallel'd  fubverlion  of  the 
City  oi  'JeriifaUm^  and  the  difperlion  of  the  'Jewifb 
ISIation,    which   is  a  Handing   tcllimony    to    the 
Truth  of  the  Gofpcl,  particularly  of  the  Predicti- 
ons of  our  blelfcd  Saviour.     Thefe  accounts,  with- 
in lefs  than  a  Century,  were  fpread  throughout  the 
World,  and  believed  by  great  numbers  of  People. 
Thefe  fame  accounts  were  committed  to  writing, 
tranllated  into  feveral  languages,  and  handed  down 
with  the  fame  rcfped:  and  confent  of  Chriftians  in 
the  moll  djlbint  Churches.     Do  you  not  fee,  faid 
\Akiphron^    flaring  full  at  Critc^  that  all  this  hangs 
by  Tradition?   And  Tradition,  take  my  word  for 
it,  gives  but  a  weak  hoki:   It   is  a  chain,  whereof 
the  firft  links  may  be  ftrongerthan  fleel,  and  yet  the 
lal^  weak  as  wax,  and  brittle  as  glafs.     Imagine  a 
picture  copied  fucceffivcly  by  an  hundred  Painters, 
one  from  another;  how  like  mult  the  laft  copy  be 
to  the  original !  How  lively  and  diftindl  will  an 
image   be,    after   an  hundred   reflections  between 
two  parallel  Mirrours!  Thus  like,  and  thus  lively 
do  I  think  a  faint  vanilhing  Tradition,  at  the  end 
of  fixteen  or  fcventecn  hundred  years.     Some  Men 
have  a  falfe  heart,  others  a  wrong  head ;  and  where 
both  are   true,   the   memory  may  be  treacherous. 
Hence  there   is  fliil   fomething  added,  fomething 
omitted,  and  fomething  varied  from  the  Truth: 
And  the  fum  (A  many  fuch  additions,  dedud:ions, 
and  alterations,  accumulated  for  feveral  ages,  do, 
at  the  foot   of  the  account,  make  quite  another 
rhing.      CK).   Ancient    facls  we    may   know  by 
Tradition,  oral   or  written:   And  this   latter  we 
jtnay  divide  inp  two  kinds^  private  and  public,  as 
"'  ■  ■■.:■•  Writings 
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Writings  are  kept  in'^the  hands  of  particular  Men, 
or  recorded  in  public  Archives.     Now   all  thefe 
three  forts  of  Tradition,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  con- 
cur to  atteft  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Gofpels. 
And  they  are  ftrengthened  by  collateral  evidence 
from  Rites  inftituted,  FelHvals  obferved,  and  Mo- 
numents erected    by    ancient   Chriflians,    fuch  as 
Churches,     Baptifteries,     and   Sepulchres.      Now 
allowing  your  objection  holds  againft  oral  Tradif- 
tion,  fingly  taken,  yet  I  can  think  it  no  fuch  diffi- 
cult thing   to  tranfcribe  fiithfully.      And  things 
once  committed  to  writing,  are  fecure  from  flips 
cf  memory,  and  may  with  common  care  be  pre- 
ferved  intire  fo  long  as  the  Manufcript  lafls :  And 
this,  experience  Ihews  may  be  above  a  tboufand 
years.     The  Alexandrine  Manufcript  is  allowed  to 
be  above  twelve  hundred  years  old ;  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable  there  were  then  extant  copies  four 
hundred  years  old.  A  Tradition  therefore  of  a- 
bove  lixteen  hundred  years,  need  have  only  two 
or  three  links  in  its  chain.     And  thefe  links,  not- 
withilanding  that  great  length  of  time,   may  be 
very  found  and  intire.     Since  no  reafonable  Man 
will  deny,  that  an  ancient  Manufcript  may  be  of 
much  the  fame  credit  now,  as  when  it  was  firfl 
written.     We  have  it  on  good  authority,  and  it 
feems  probable,  that  the  primitive  Chriflians  were 
careful  to  tranfcribe  copies  of  the  Gofpels  and  E- 
piitles  for  their  private  ufe,  and  that  other  copies 
were  preferved  as  public  records,  in  the  feveral 
Churches  throughout  the  World,  and  that  porti- 
ons thereof  were  conftantly  read  in  their  alfemblies. 
Can  more  be  faid  to  prove  the  writings  of  Claffic 
Authors,  or  ancient  Records  of  any  kind  authen- 
tic? Akiphron^  addrcffing  his  difcourfe  to  Etiphra- 
mr^  faid,  It  is  one  thing  to  filence  an  advcrfary, 
and  another  to  convince  him.     What  do  you  think, 
Euphravor?    EU(PR    Doubtlefs   it  is.      ALC. 
¥oL.  II.  B   b    4  But 
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But  what  I  want,  is  to  be  convinced.  EU^H» 
That  point  is  not  ib  clear.  ALC.  But  it  a  Man 
had  ever  fo  much  mind,  he  cannot  be  convinced  by 

frobable  arguments  againll  Demonftration.  EU^H* 
grant  he  cannot. 

IV.    j4LC.     Now  it  is  as  evident  as  demonftra- 
tion can  make  it,  that  no  divine  Faith  can  poiTibly 
be  built  upon  Tradition.     Suppole  an  honclt  credu- 
lous Countryman  catechifed  and  lectured  every  Sun- 
day by  his  Parifli-rrielt  :    It  is  plain  he  believes  in 
the  Parfon,  and  not  in  God.  He  knovs's  nothing  of 
Revelations,  andDodrincs,  and  Miracles,  but  what 
the  Prieft  tells  him.     This  he  believes,    and  this 
Faith  is  purely  humane.     li'  you  fay  he  has  the  Li- 
turgy and  the  Bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  Faith, 
the  difficulty  Hill  recurs.     P^or  as  ro  the  Liturgy, 
he  pins  his  faith  upon  the  civil  Magiftrate,  as  well 
as  the  Ecclefialtic :  neither  of  which  can  pretend 
divine  Lifpiration.     Then  for  the  Bible,  he  takes 
both  that  and  his  Prayer-Book  on  truft  from  the 
Printer,  who,  he  believes,  made  true  Editions  from 
true  Copies.      You  fee  then  faith,  but  what  faith? 
Faith  in  the  Prieft,  in  the  Magiftrate,  in  the  Printer, 
Editor,   Tranfcriber,    none  of  which  can  with  any 
pretence  be  called  Divine.      I  had  the  hint  from 
Cratyliis'^  it  is  a  Ihaft  out  of  his  quiver,  and  believe 
me,  a  keen  one,     EU^T H,   Let  me  take  and  make 
trial  ot  this  fame  fhaft  in  my  hands.     Suppofe  then 
Your  Countryman  hears  a  Magiftrate  declare  the  Law 
from  the  Bench,  orfuppofe  he  reads  it  in  a  Statute 
Book.     What  think  you,  is  the  Printer  or  the  Juf* 
tice  the  true  and  proper  objed:  of  his  Faith  and 
Submilfion  ?  Or  do  you  acknowledge  a  higher  autho- 
rity whereon  to  found  thofe  loyal  acts,  and  in  which 
they  do  really  terminate  ?    Again  fuppofe  you  read 
SI  piiTage  in  Tacit tis  that  you  believe  true;    wou^d 
you  fay  you  aflcnted  to  it  on  the  authority  ol  the 

Printer 
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Printer  or  Tranfcriber  rather  than  the  Hiiiorian  ? 
ALC.  Perhaps  I  wou'd,  and  perhaps  I  wou'd  not. 
I  do  not  think  my  felf  obliged  to  anfwer  thefe  points. 
What  is  this  but  transferring  the  quellion  irom  one 
fubjed  to  another?  That  vvhich  we  conlidered  was 
neither  Law  nor  prophane  Hiftory,  but  religious 
Tradition,  and  Divine  Faith.  Ifeeplainly  what  you 
aim  at,  but  Ihall  never  take  for  an  anfwer  to  one  dii- 
ficulty,  the  Itarting  of  another.  C  K  I.  O  JI^ 
ciphrof/^  there  is  no  taking  hold  of  you  who  expert 
that  others  lhou*d  (  as  you  were  pleafed  to  exprefs 
it)  hold  fair  and  Hand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out 
their  prejudices  :  How  fhall  he  argue  with  you  buC 
from  your  conceilions,  and  how  can  he  know  what 
you  grant  except  you  will  be  pleaied  to  tell  him  ? 
EU'P H.  B-ut  to  fave  you  the  trouble,  for  once  I 
will  fuppofe  an  anfwer.  My  queftion  admits  but 
of  two  anfwers;  take  your  Choice.  From  the  one 
it  will  follow,  that  by  a  parity  of  reafon  we  can 
eafily  conceive,  how  a  Man  may  have  Divine  Faith, 
though  he  never  felt  Infpiration  or  faw  a  Miracle : 
inafmuch  as  it  is  equally  poffible  for  the  mind, 
through  whatever  conduit,  oral  or  fcriptural,  di- 
vine Revelation  be  derived,  to  carry  its  thought  and 
fubmiffion  up  to  the  fource  and  terminate  its  faith, 
not  in  Humane  but  Divine  authority :  not  in  the 
inftrument  or  veflel  of  conveyance,  but  in  the  great 
origine  it  felf  as  its  proper  and  true  objed:.  From 
the  other  anfwer  itwill  follow,  that  you  introduce 
a  general  fcepticifm  into  Humane  Knowledge,  and 
break  down  the  hinges  on  which  civil  Government, 
and  all  the  affairs  of  the  World  turn  and  depend  : 
in  a  word  that  you  wou'd  deftroy  Humane  Faith 
to  get  rid  of  Divine.  And  how  this  agrees  with 
your  profeffing  that  you  want  to  be  convinced  I  leave 
you  to  conlider. 

^  V.     JL  C.   I  fhou'd  in  earned  be  glad  to  be  con- 
yinced  one  way  or  other,  and  come  to  fome  conclu- 

iion. 
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clufion.     But  I  have  fo  many  obje«5lions  in  flore, 
you  are  not  to  count  much  upon  getting  over  one. 
I)epend  on  it  you  fhall  find  me  behave  like  a  Gen- 
tleman and  lover  of  Truth.     I  will  propole  my 
obje6tions  briefly  and  plainly,   and  accept  of  rea- 
fonablc  anfwcrs  as  fait  as  you  can  give  them.    Come, 
Etiphra/JOi'y  make  the  moll  of  your  Tradition^  you 
can  never  make  that  a  conftant  and  univerfal  one, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  unknown,   or 
at  bell  diiputcd  in  the  Church  for  fevcral  Ages : 
And  this  is  the  Cafe  of  the  Canon  of  the  new  Tei^ 
lament.    For  though  we  have  now  a  Canon  as  they 
call  it  fettled  ;    yet  every  one  mult  fee  and  own  that 
Tradition  cannot  grow  Wronger  by  Age ;   and  that 
what  was  uncertain  in  the  primitive  times  cannot 
be  undoubted  in  the  fubfequent.     What  fay  you  to 
this,  Euphraijor?    EU-P  H,     I  fliou'd   be  glad  to 
conceive  your  meaning  clearly  before  I  return  an 
anfwer.     It  feems  to  me  this  objeAion  of  yours  fup- 
pofeth,  that  where  a  Tradition  hath  been  conllant 
and  undifputed,  fuch  Tradition  may  be  admitted 
as  a  proof,  but  that  where  the  Tradition  is  defec- 
tive, the  proof  mult  be  fo  too.     Is  this  your  mean- 
ing? JLC.  It  is.  EU'PH.  Confequently  the Gof- 
pels  and  Epiitles  of  St.^aid,  which  were  univer- 
lally  received   in  the  beginning,   and   never    lince 
doubted  of  by  the  Church,    mull,  notwithftanding 
this  objection,   be  in  rcafon  admitted  for  genuine. 
And  if  thefe  Books  contain,   as  they  really  do,  all 
thofc  points  that  come   into  controverfy  between 
you  and  me  ;  what  need  I  difpute  with  you  about 
the  authority  of  fomc  other  Books  of  the  new  Tef- 
tamcnt,  w^hich  came  later  to  be  generally  known 
and  received  in  the  Church  ?     If  a  Man  affents  to 
the  undifputed  Books  he  is  no  longer  an  Infidel ; 
thouojh  he  Ihou'd  not  hold  the  Revelations,  or  the 
Epiltlc  of  S.  James  or  Jude^  or  the  latter  of  S. 
^Peto's  or  the  two  lail  oi'  S.  John  to  be  Canoniga}. 

The 
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The  additional  authority  of  thefc  portions  of  Holy 

Scripture  may  have  its  y/eight,  in  particular  con- 

troverhes  between  Chriltians,  but  can  add  nothing 

to  arguments  againfl  an  Infidel  as  fuch.     Wherefore 

though  I  believe  good  reafons  may  be  affigned  for 

receiving  thefe  Books,  yet  thefe  reafons  feem  now 

belide  our  purpofe.      When  you  are  a  Chriftian  it 

will  be  then  time  enough  ro  argue  this  point.     And 

you   will  be  the  nearer  bemg  fo,    if  the  way  be 

iliorten^d  by  omitting  it  for  the  prcfent.     ALC, 

Not   fo   near  neither    as    you  perhaps    imagine : 

For,  notwithftandingall  thcfair  and  plaufible  things 

you  may  fay  about  Tradition,  when  I  conlider  the 

Spirit  of  Forgery  which  reigned  in  the  primitive 

times,  and  renedon  the  feveral  Gofpels,  Acrts,  and 

Epifllcs  attributed  to  the  Apoftles,  which  yet  are 

acknowledged  to  be  fpurious,    I  confefs,  I  cannot 

help  fufpeding  the  whole.     EUT>H.     Tell   me, 

Alciphrofiy  do  you  fufped  all  \P/ato's  Writings  for 

fpurious,    becaufe  the  Dialogue  upon  Death,   for 

inftance,   is  allowed  to  be  fo  ?  Or  will  you  admit 

none  of  Tally's  Writings  to  be  genuine,   becaufe 

Sigoriiiis  impofed  a  Book  of  his  own  writing   for 

Tiillfs  Treatifc  de  Confolatmie^  and  the  impofture 

paifed  for  fome  time  on  the  World  ?   Ah  C.   Sup- 

pofe  I  admit  for  the  Works  of  Tally  and  ^lato 

thofe  that  commonly  pafs  for  fuch.     What  then  ? 

EU'-T H.     Why  then  I  wou'd  fain  know,  whether 

it  be  ecj^ual  and  impartial  in  a  Frcc-thinkcr,   to 

meafare  the  credibility  of  profane  and  facred  Books 

by  a  different  rulcc     Let  us  know  upon  what  foot 

we  Chriftians  are  to  argue  with  Minute  Philofti- 

phers  ;    whether  we  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 

common  maxims  in  Logic  and  Criticifm  ?    If  we 

may,  be  pleafed  to  aflign  a  reafon  why  fuppofiti- 

tious  Writings,  which  in  the  flyle  and  manner  and 

matter  bear  vilible  marks  of  impofture,   and  have 

^accordingly  been  rejected  by  the  Churchy   can  be 

made 
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made  an  argument  againft  thofc  which  have  been 
nniverfally  received,  and  handed  down  by  an  unani- 
mous conilant  Tradition.  There  have  been  in  all  Ages 
and  in  all  great  Societies  of  Men,  many  capricious, 
vain  or  wicked  Impollors,  who  lor  different  ends 
have  abufcd  the  World  by  fpurious  Writings,  and 
created  work  for  Critics  both  in  profane  andlacred 
Learning.  And  it  would  feem  as  filly  to  rejcd:  the 
true  Writings  of  profane  Authors  for  the  fake  of 
the  fpurious,  as  it  wou'd  feem  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  among  the  Hereticks  and  feveral  Sedts 
of  Chriftians,  there  ihou'd  be  none  capable  of  the 
like  Impolturc. 

VI.  j^LC.  But,  be  the  Tradition  ever  fo  well 
atteftcd,  and  the  Books  ever  fo  genuine,  yet  I  can- 
not fuppofe  them  wrote  by  perfons  divinely  infpir- 
cd,  fo  long  as  I  fee  in  them  certain  Charadters  in- 
conliftent  with  fuch  a  fuppofition.  Surely  the 
pureft  language,  the  moft  perfect  ftyle,  the  ex- 
a^tefl  method,  and  in  a  word  all  the  excellencies 
of  good  writing,  might  be  expe61:ed  in  a  piece  com- 
pofed  or  di6fated  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  But  Books, 
wherein  we  find  the  reverie  of  all  this,  it  were  im- 
pious, not,  to  rejed:,  but,  to  attribute  to  the  Di- 
vinity. EU'-PH,  Say,  ^/ciphrofj,  are  the  Lakes, 
the  Rivers,  or  the  Ocean  bounded  by  ftraight 
Lines  ?  Are  the  Hills  and  Mountains  exa6i:  Cones 
or  Pyramids  ?  or  the  Stars  call  into  regular  figures? 
_4LC.  They  are  not.  EU'-VH.  But  in  the  works 
of  Infects,  we  may  obferve  figures  as  exa6t  as  if 
they  were  drawn  by  the  rule  and  compafs.  JLC^ 
We  may.  EU'-TH.  Should  it  not  feem  therefore 
that  a  regular  exa6lnefs,  or  fcrupulous  attention  to 
what  Men  call  the  rules  of  art,  is  not  obferved  in 
the  great  produ6lions  of  the  Author  of  Nature  ? 
JLC.  It  fhou'd.  ETfTH.  And  when  a  great 
Prince  declareth  his  Will  in  Laws  and  Edidts  to 

his 
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his  Subjeds,  is  he  careful  about  a  pure  ftylc  or 
elegant  compofition  ?  Does  he  not  leave  his  Secre- 
taries and  clerks  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  in  their  own 
words  ?  Is  not  the  phrale  on  fuch  occafions  thought 
proper  if  it  conveys  as  much  as  was  intended  ?  And 
wou'd  not  the  divine  flrain  of  certain  modern  Cri- 
tics be  judged  affe6ted  and  improper  for  fuch  ufes? 
ALC.  It  mull  be  owned,  Laws  and  Edids  and 
Grants,  for  Soloecifm  and  Tautology,  are  very  o:^ 
fenlive  to  the  harmonious  ears  of  a  fine  Writer. 
EU'TH.  Why  then  fhou*d  we  exped  in  the  Ora- 
cles of  God  an  exa6tnefs,  that  wou*d  be  misbecom- 
ing and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earthly  Monarch, 
and  which  bears  no  proportion  or  refemblance  to 
the  magnificent  works  of  the  Creation  ?  JLC. 
But  granting  that  a  nice  regard  to  particles  and 
critical  rules  is  a  thing  too  little  and  mean  to  be 
expedted  in  Divine  Revelations  ^  and  that  there  is 
more  force  and  fpirit  and  true  greatnefs  in  a  negli- 
gent, unequal  ftyle,  than  in  the  well-turned  periods 
of  a  polite  writer ;  Yet  what  is  all  this  to  the  bald 
and  flat  compofitions  of  thofe  you  call  the  Divine 
Penmen  ?  I  can  never  be  perfuaded,  the  fupreme 
Being  wou'd  pick  out  the  pooreft  and  meaneft  of 
fcriblers  for  his  Secretaries.  E  U'T  H.  O  JlcipbroHy 
if  I  duril  follow  my  own  judgment,  I  fhou'd  be 
apt  to  think  there  are  noble  beauties  in  the  ftyle  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  :  in  the  narrative  parts  a  flrain 
fo  fimple  and  unaffe(5led ;  in  the  devotional  and 
prophetic,  fo  animated  and  fublime  :  and  in  the 
do6lrinal  parts  fuch  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority 
as  feems  to  fpeak  their  original  divine.  But  I  fliall 
not  enter  into  a  difpute  about  Tafte  j  much  lefs  fet 
up  my  judgment  on  fo  nice  a  point  againft  that  of 
the  wits,  and  Men  of  genius,  with  which  your  ScSt 
abounds.  And  I  have  no  temptation  to  it,  inaf^ 
much  as  it  feems  to  me,  the  Oracles  of  God  are 
not  the  lefs  lb  for  being  delivered  in  a  plain  drefs 

rather 
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rather  than  in  the  eiiticitjg -words  of  Man* s  wifdom, 
AL  C.  This  may  perhaps  be  an  apology  for  lome 
iimplicity  and  negligence  in  writing. 

VII.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  Non- 
fenfe,  crude  Nonfenfe  ?  Of  which  I  cou'd  ealily 
aflign  many  inftances,  having  once  in  my  Life  read 
the  Scripture  through  with  that  very  view.  Look 
here,  faid  he,  opening  a  Bible,  in  the  forty  ninth 
Pfalm,  the  Author  begins  very  magnificently,  call- 
ing upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  li.urth  to  give 
ear,  and  afTuring  them  his  mouth  Ihall  fpeak  of  wi(^ 
dom,  and  the  meditation  of  his  heart  Ihall  be  of 
undcrftanding. 

^lid  digtmra  tanto  feret  hie  promijfor  hiatti  P 

He  hath  no  fooner  done  with  his  Preface,  but  he 
puts  this  fenlelcfs  queftion.  "■  Wherefore  fhou'd  I 
*'  fear  in  the  days  of  evil  ;  when  the  wickednefs  of 
*'  my  heels  fliall  compafs  me  about  ?  The  iniquity 
of  my  heels'  What  Nonfenfe  after  fuch  a  folemn 
introduction  !  EU'^H.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
naturally  weak  eyes,  and  know  there  are  many 
things  that  I  cannot  fee,  which  are  neverthelefs 
diftin6tly  fecn  by  others.  I  do  not  therefore  con- 
clude a  thing  to  be  abfolutely  invilible  ;  becaufe 
it  is  fo  to  me  :  And  fince  it  is  pofiible  it  may  be 
with  my  underftanding,  as  it  is  with  my  eyes,  I 
dare  not  pronounce  ii  thing  to  be  Nonfenfe,  be- 
caufe I  do  noE  undcrftand  it.  Of  this  palfage  many 
interpretations  are  given.  The  word  render'd  heels 
may  lignify  traud  or  fupplantation  :  By  fome  it  is 
tranflated  pall  wickednefs,  the  heel  being  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  foot  ^  by  others  iniquity  in  the 
end  of  my  days,  the  heel  being  one  extremity  of 
the  body  ;  by  fome  the  iniquity  of  my  Enemies 
that  may  fupplant  me  j  by  others  my  own  faults 

or 
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Of  iniquities  which  I  have  pafTed  over  as  light  mat- 
ters, and  trampled  under  my  feet.  Some  render 
it  the  iniquity  of  my  ways  ;  others  my  tranfgret* 
lions  which  are  like  flips  and  flidings  of  the  heel : 
And  after  all  might  not  this  exprellion  fo  harfh  and 
odd  to  Etiglijh  ears  have  been  very  natural  and  ob- 
vious in  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  which,  as  every  other 
Language,  had  its  idioms  ?  the  force  and  propriety 
whereof  may  as  eafily  be  conceived  loft  in  a  long 
tract  of  time,  as  the  fignification  of  fome  Hebrem 
words,  which  are  not  now  intelligible,  though  no 
body  doubts  but  they  had  once  a  meaning  as  well 
as  the  other  words  of  that  Language.  Granting 
therefore  that  certain  paflages  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture may  not  be  underftood,  it  will  not  thence  iol- 
low  that  its  Penmen  wrote  Nonfenfe  :  For  I  con- 
ceive Nonfenfe  to  be  one  thing  and  unintelligible 
another.  CRL  An  EvgUjh  Gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance one  day  entertaining  fome  Foreigners 
at  his  Houfe,  fent  a  Servant  to  know  the  occalion 
of  a  fudden  tumult  in  the  yardj  who  brought  him 
word,  the  Horfes  were  fallen  together  by  the  ears  : 
his  Guefts  inquiring  what  the  matter  was,  he  tran- 
flates  it  literally  ;  Les  Che'oaux  font  tomhcz  enfembh 
par  les  oreilks.  Which  made  them  ftare ;  what  ex- 
prelfed  a  very  plain  fenfe  in  the  original  EvgUfiy 
being  incomprehenfible  when  rendered  word  for 
word  into  French  :  And  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
Man  excufe  the  bulls  of  his  Countrymen,  by  fuppo- 
iing  them  fo  many  literal  tranflations.  EU^H. 
But  not  to  grow  tedious,  I  refer  to  the  Critics  and 
and  Commentators  where  you  will  find  the  ufe  of 
this  remark,  which  clearing  up  feveral  obfcure  paf- 
fages  you  took  for  Nonfenfe,  may  poffibly  incline 
you  to  fufpect  your  own  judgment  of  the  reil.  In 
this  very  Pfalm  you  have  pitched  on,  the  good 
fenfe  and  moral  contained  in  what  follows,  fhou*d, 
methinks,  make  a  candid  reader  judge  favourably 

of 
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of  the  original  fenle  of  the  Author,  in  that  part 
which  he  coa*d  not  underftand.     Say,  Jlciphrotj^  in 
leading  the  Clalfics,  do   you  forthwith  conclude 
every  palfagc  to  be   Nonfenfe,   that  you   cannot 
make  (enfe  of?  ALC,    By  no  means;  difficulties 
mull  be  fuppofed  to  rife  from  different  idioms,  old 
cuftoms,  hints  and  allulions,  clear  in  one  time  or 
place,  and  obfcure  in  another.   EU^  H.  And  why 
will  you  not  judge  of  Scripture  by  the  fame  rule. 
Thofe  fourccs  of  obfcurity  you  mention  are  all 
common  both  to  facred  and  profane  Writings :  And 
there   is   no  doubt,  but  an  exadtcr  knowledge  in 
Language  and  Circumftanccs  wou'd  in  both,  caufe 
difficulties  to  vanifli  like  (hades  before  the  light  of 
the  Sun.     yeremiah  to  defcribe  a  furious  invader 
faith  ;  BcJooIdy  he  fhall  come  up  as  a  Lion  from  the 
fweUing  of  Jordan  agaujj}  the  habit dt ion  ofthe/hof/g* 
One  wou'd  be  apt  to  think  this  pallage  odd   and 
improper,  and  that  it  had  been  more  reafonable  to 
have  faid,  a  Lton  from  the  moiwtain  or  the  defart. 
But  travellers,  as  an  ingenious  Man  obferves,  who 
have  feenthe  River  Jordan  bounded  by  low  Lands 
with  many  reeds  or  thickets  affording   Ikelter   to 
wild  Bealls,  (which  being  fuddenly  diflodged  by  a 
rapid  overflowing  of  the  River,  rufli  into  the  up- 
land Country)  perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of 
the  Comparifon  ;  and  that  the  difficulty  proceeds, 
not  from  Nonfenle  in  the  Writer,  but  trom  Igno- 
rance in  the  Reader.     It  is  needlefs  to  amafs  to- 
gether inftances  which  may  be  lound  in  every  Com- 
mentator :  I  only  beg  leave  to  oblerve,  that  fome- 
times  Men,  looking  higher  or  deeper  than   they 
need  for  a  profound  or  remote  fenfe,  overlook  the 
natural   obvious  fenfe,   lying,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  at 
their  feet,  and  fo  make  difficulties  inftead  of  finding 
them.     This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  that  celebrated 
paffage,  which  hath   created  fo  much  work  in  St. 
<P^«/'s  firft  Epiltlc    to  the  Corinthians,    'What 

ihall 
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*  fhall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if 

*  the  dead  rife  not  at  all  ?  why  are  they  then  bap- 
'  tized  for  the  dead  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard 
this  text  explained  by  Laches  the  Vicar  of  our 
Parifh  to  my  Neighbour  Lycon^  who  was  much 
perplexed  about  its  meaning.  If  it  had  been  tran- 
flated  as  it  might  very  juftly,  baptized  for  thefak^ 
of  the  dead^  I  do  not  fee,  faid  Laches^  why  people 
ihou'd  be  puzzled  about  the  fenfe  of  this  paflage ; 
for  tell  m^e,  I  befeech  you,  for  whofe  fake  do  yoa 
think  thofe  Chriftians  were  baptized  ?  For  whofe 
fake,  anfwered  Lycof?^  but  their  own  ?  How  do 
you  mean,  for  their  own  fake  in  this  life,  or  the 
next  ?  Doubtlefs  in  the  next,  for  it  was  plain  they 
could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this.  They  were  then, 
replied  Laches^  baptized  not  for  the  fake  of  them- 
felves  while  living,  but  for  the  fake  of  themfelves 
when  dead ;  not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead,  i 
grant  it.  Baptifm  therefore  mull  have  been  to 
them  a  fruitlefs  thing,  if  the  dead  rife  not  at  alL 
It  muft.  Whence  Laches  inferred.  That  St.  ^aufs 
argument  was  clear  and  pertinent  for  the  Refur-f 
redion :  And  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  argtimefitum 
ad  loomwcm  to  thofe  who  had  fought  Baptifmo 
There  is  then,  concluded  Laches^  no  neceiiiLy  for 
fuppoling,  that  living  Men  were  in  thofe  days  bap- 
tized inftead  of  thofe  who  died  without  Baptifm, 
or  of  running  into  any  other  odd  Suppofitions,  or 
drained  and  far-fetched  Interpretations  to  make 
fenle  of  this  paflage.  ALC  Here  and  there  a 
difficult  paffage  may  be  cleared :  But  there  are 
many  which  no  art  or  wit  of  Man  can  account  for^, 
What  fay  you  to  thofe  difcoveries,  made  by  fome 
of  our  learned  Writers,  of  falfe  citations  from 
the  Old  Teftament  found  in  the  Gofpel  ?  EU^K 
That  fome  few  paflages  are  cited  by  the  Writers 
of  the  New  Tellament,  out  of  the'  Old,  and  by 
the  Fathers  oi^t  of  the  New,  which  are  not  in  \q 

Vol,  Up  C  c  niany 
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many  words  to  be  found  in  them,  is  no  new  dis- 
covery of  Minute  Philoiophers,  but  known  and 
obferved  long  before  by  Chriltian  Writers ;  who 
have  made  no  tcruple  to  grant,  that  fome  things 
jnight  have  been  inferted  by  carelcfs  or   millaken 
Tranfcribers  into  the  Text,  from  the  Margin,   o-^ 
thers  left  out,  and  others  altered  ;  whence  lo  many 
various  readings.     But  thefe  are  things  of  fmall 
moment,  and  that  all  other  ancient  Authors  have 
been  luhjed:  to  j  and  upon  which  no  point  of  Doc- 
trine depends,  which  may  not  be  proved  without 
them.     Nay  further,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to  your 
caufe,  it  hach  been  obferved,  that  the  eighteenth 
^falniy  as  recited  in  the  tvventy  fecond  chapter  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Samuel^  varies  in  above  forty 
places,  if  you  regard  every  little  verbal  or  literal 
difference :  And  that  a  Critic  may  now   and  then 
difcover  fmall  variations,  is  what  no  body  can  de- 
ny.    But   to  make  the  moll  ot  tjiefc    coiicelfipns, 
"what  can  you  infer  from  them,  more  than  that  the 
delign  of  the  Holy  Scripture  was  not  to  make  us 
.exa(itly  knowing  in  Circumllantials  ?  and  that  the 
Spirit  did  not  didate  every  Particle   and  Syllable, 
or  prcferve  them  from  every  minute  alteration  by 
Miracle?  which  to  believe,  wou'd  look  like  Rabi- 
rical  Supcrllition.  yJLC.  But  vvhar  marks  of  Divir 
pity  can  pofiibly  be  in  writings  which  do  not  reach 
the  exadnejs  even  of  Humane  Art  ?    EU'^ H.    I 
never  thought  nor  expected  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture l]iou'd  Ihew  it  felf  divine,  by  a  circumftantial 
ticcuracy  of  Narration,  by  exad:ncfs  of  Method,  by 
ilridly  obfcrving  the  rules  of  Rhetoric,  Grammar, 
andCriricilm,  in  harmonious  Periods,  in  elegant  and. 
choice  Kxpreffions,  or  in  technical  Definicions  and 
Partitions.     Thcfc  things  wou'd  look  too  like  a 
Jlumtine  Compolition.     Mcthinks  there  is  in  that 
fimplc,  unaftedled,  artlefs,  unequal,  bold,  figura- 
nve  Style  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  a  charat5ler  lin- 

gularly 
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gularly  great  and  majeflic,  and  that  looks  more 
like  divine  Infpiration,  than  any  other  Gompoliti- 
on  that:  I  know.  But,  as  I  faid  before,  I  fliall  not 
xiifpute  a  point  of  Criticifm  with  the  gentlemen  of 
your  Sedl,  who,  it  feems,  are  the  modern  ftandard 
for  Wit  and  Talle.  JLC.  Well,  I  Ihall  not  infift 
on  fmall  flips,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  citing  or  tran- 
fcribing  :  And  I  freely  own,  that  Repetitions, 
want  of  Method,  or  want  of  Exadtnefs  in  circum*" 
itances,  are  not  the  things  that  chiefly  ftick  w^th 
me  ;  no  more  than  the  plain  patriarchal  Manners, 
or  the  peculiar  Ufages  and  Cuiloms  of  the  |ews  and 
firlt  Chriftians  fo  different  from  ours  ;  and  that  to 
reje6l  the  Scripture  on  fuch  accounts  wou'd  be  to 
act  like  thofc  Freuch  Wits,  who  cenfure  Homer  be- 
caule  they  do  not  find  in  him  the  Style,  Notions 
and  Manners  of  their  own  Age  and  Country.  Was 
there  nothing  elfe  to  divide  us,  I  fhou'd  make  ao 
great  difficulty  of  owning.  That  a  popular  uncor- 
redl  Style  might  anfwer  the  general  ends  of  Reve- 
lation, as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  more  critical  and 
exa6l  one  :  But  the  Obfcurity  Hill  flicks  with  me.. 
Methinks  if  the  fupreme  Being  had  fpoke  to  Man, 
he  wou'd  have  fpoke  clearly  to  him,  and  that  the 
Word  of  God  lhou*d  not  need  a  comment. 

VIIL  EU^H.  You  feem,  Jlciphrou^  to  think 
Obfcurity  a  defe6t ;  but  if  it  fhou'd  prove  to  be 
no  defe6i,  there  wouM  then  be  no  force  in  this 
Objection.  ALC.  I  grant  there  wou'd  not.  EUPH^ 
Pray  tell  me,  are  not  Speech  and  Style  inftrumen-.- 
tal  to  convey  Thoughts  and  Notions,  to  beget 
Knowledge^  Opinion,  and  AfTent  ?  JLC  This 
is  true.  EU(PH.  And  is  not  the  perfection  of  an 
inftrument  to  be  meafured  by  the  ufe  to  which  it  is 
fubfervient  ?  JLC.  It  is.  EU^H.  What  there- 
fore is  a  defe<5l  in  one  initrument,  may  be  none  in 
^another.     For  inibnce,  edged  cools  are  ip  general 
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defigned  to  cut  ;  but  the  ufes  of  an  Ax  and  a  Ra- 
zor being  ditibrent,  it   is  no  defed  in  an  Ax,  that 
it  hath  not  the  keen  edge  of  a  Razor  ;  nor  in  a 
Razor,  that  it  hath  not  the  weight  or  flrcngth  of 
an  Ax.     ylLC    I  acknowledge   this   to  be  true. 
EU^T'H.  And  may  we  not  fay  in  general,  that  every 
inllrument   is  perfe6t,  which  anlwers  the  purpofc 
or  intention  of  him  who  ufethit?  ALC»  We  may. 
EU'-V H.  Hence  it  fecms  to  follow,  that  no  Man*s 
Speech  is  defedive  in  point  of  Clearnefs,  though 
it  fhou'd  not  be  inteUigible  to  all  Men,  if  it    be 
fufficiently  fo  to  thofc  who,   he  intended,  fhou'd 
underfland  it ;  or  though  it  iliou'd  not  in  all  parts 
be  equally  clear,  or  convey  a  perfe6t  knowledge, 
where  he  intended  only  an  imperfect  hint.    j4LC, 
It  feems  fo.  EU^P H.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to 
know  the  intention  of  the  Speaker,  to  be  able  to 
know  whether  his  ftyle  be  obfcure  through  dcfed: 
ordcllgn?  JLC.  We  ought.    EU'TH.  But  is  it 
polFiblc  for  Man  to  know  all  the  ends  and  pur  po- 
les of  God's  Revelations?  JLC.  It  is  not.  EUQ^H, 
How  then  can  you  tell,  but  the  obfcurity  of  fomc 
parts  of  Scripture  may  well  confill  with  the  pur- 
pofc which  you  know  not,  and  confequently  be  no 
argument  againft  its  coming  from  God  ?  The  books 
of  Holy  Scripture  were  written  in  ancient  langua- 
ges, at  dillant  times,  onfundry  occafions,  and  very 
difl'erent  fubjed-s :  Is  it  not  therefore  reafonable  to 
imagine,  that  fome  parts  or  pafliiges  might  have 
been    clearly    enough   underllood    by    thofe,    for 
vvhofc  proper  ufe  they  were  principally  deligned, 
and  yet  fecm  obfcure  to  us,  who   fpeak   another 
iangiiage,  and  live  in  other  times  ?  Is  it  at  all  ab- 
fard  or  unfuitable  to  the  notion  we  have  of  God  or 
Man,  to  fuppofe  that  God  may  reveal,   and  yet 
reveal   with    a  refervc,  upon  certain  remote  and 
fublime   fubjecb,    content   to    give    us  hints   and 
glimpfes,  rather  than  views  ?  May  we  not  alfo  fup- 
pofe 
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pofe  from  the  reafon  of  things,  and  the  analogy  of 
iSIature,  that  fome  points,  which  might  ocherwife 
have  been  more  clearly  explained,  were  left  obfcurc 
meerly  to  encourage  our  diligence  and  modefty  ? 
Two  virtues,  which,  if  it  might  not  fcem  difref- 
pedful  to  fuch  great  Men,  I  wou'd  recommend  to 
the  Minute  Philofophers.  hyjiclcs  replied.  This 
indeed  is  excellent  :  You  exped:  that  Men  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit  ftiou'd  in  great  humility  put  out  their 
eyes,  and  blindly  fwailow  all  the  abfurdities  and 
nonfenfe  that  fliall  be  offered  to  them  for  divine  Re- 
velation. £  U^  H.  On  the  contrary,  I  wou'd  have 
them  open  their  eyes,  look  fharply,  and  try  the 
Spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God  ;  and  not  fupinely  and 
ignorantly  condemn  in  the  grofs,  all  Religions  to- 
gether, Piety  with  Superllition,  Truth  for  the  fake 
of  5rror,  matters  of  Fad  for  the  fake  of  Fidions; 
a  condud:,  which  at  firll  fight  wou'd  feem  abfurd 
in  Hiftory,  Phylick,  or  any  other  branch  of  Humane 
Inquiry  :  But  to  compare  the  ChrilHan  Syllem,  or 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  other  pretences  to  divine 
Revelation,  to  conlider  impartially  the  Do6trines, 
Precepts,  and  Events  therein  contained  ;  weigh 
them  in  the  balance  with  any  other  religious,  na- 
tural, moral,  or  hiflorical  accounts ;  and  diligently 
to  examine  all  thofe  proofs  internal  and  external, 
that  for  fo  many  ages  have  been  able  to  influence 
and  perfuade  fo  many  wife,  learned  and  inquifitive 
Men  :  Perhaps  they  might  find  in  it  certain  pecu- 
liar characters,  which  fufficiently  diftinguilh  it 
from  all  other  Religions  and  pretended  Revelati- 
ons, whereon  to  ground  a  reafonable  Faith.  In 
which  cafe  I  leave  them  to  confider,  whether  it 
wou'd  be  right  to  rejed:  with  peremptory  fcorn  a 
Revelation  fo  diftinguiihed  and  attefled,  upon  ac- 
count of  Obfcurity  in  fome  parts  of  it  ?  and  whe- 
ther it  wou'd  feem  beneath  Men  of  their  Senfe  and 
Spirit  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  ought  they  know. 
Vol,  II.  Cc3  a 
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ft  light  inadcequate  to  things,  may  yet  be  adaequate 
to   the  purpole   of  Providence  r  and   whether  it 
might  be  unbecoming  their  fagacity    and  critical 
skill  to  own,  that   literal  Tranflations  from  Books 
in  an  ancient  Oriental   tongue,  wherein  there  arc 
fo  many  peculiarities,  as  to  the  manner  of  writing, 
the  figures  of  Speech,  and  llru6lure  of  the  Phrale, 
fo   remote  from  all    our  modern  Idioms,  and  in 
which  we  have  no  other  coseval  writings   extant, 
might  well  be  obfcure  in  many  places,  efpecially 
fuch  as  treat  of  fubjeds  fublimcand  difficult  in  their 
own  nature,  or  allude  to  things,  cuftoms  or  events, 
very   diftant   from   our   knowledge  ?  And  laftly, 
whether  it  might  not  become   their  charadler,  as 
impartial    and  unprejudiced  Men,  to  conlider  the 
Bible  in  the  fame  light  they  wou^d  profane  Au- 
thors ?  They  are  apt  to  make  great  allowance  for 
Tranfpolltions,  Omiffions,   and  literal   Errorl   of 
Tranfcribers  in  other  ancient  Books,  and  very  great 
for  the  dirtcrence  of  Style   and  Manner,  efpecially 
in  callern  Writings,  fuch  as  the  remains  oi Zoroajhr 
and  Con  f  net  lis  y  and   whv  not  in  the  Prophets  ?  In 
reading  Horace  or  ^erjius  to  make  out  the  fenfc, 
they  will  be  at  the  pains  to  difcover  a  hidden  Dra-* 
VI a y  and  why  not  in  Solomon  or  St.  ^anl?  I  hear 
there  are  certain  ingenious  Men  who  dcfpife  King 
David's  Poetry,  and  yet  profefs  to  admire  Honiev 
and  (Phhiar.     If  there  be  no  prejudice  or  affedati- 
on  in  this,  let  them  but  make  a  literal  verlion  from 
thofe   Authors  into  Englilh   Profc,  and  they  will 
then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  Pf^lms.    jlLC. 
You  may  difcourfe  and  exfpatiate  ;  but   notwith- 
ftanding  all  you  have  faid  or  fhall  fay,,  it  is  a  clear 
point  that  a  Revelation,  which  doth  not  reveal, 
can  be  no  better  than  a   contradidion   in   terms. 
EU^H.    Tell  me,  Jlcipbron,  do  you  not  acknow- 
ledge the  light  of  the  Sun  to   be  the  molt  glorious 
produdion  of  Providence  in  this  natural  World  ? 
^  JLC. 
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JLC.  Suppofe  I  do.  EU'^H.  This  light,  never- 
thelefs,  which  you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God*s 
making,  fhines  only  on  the  furface  of  things,  Ihines 
not  at  all  in  the  Night,  fhines  imperfedly  in  the 
twilight,  is  often  interrupted,  retraced,  and  ob- 
fcured,  reprefcnts  diftant  things,  and  fmall  things 
dubioufly,  imperfedly,  or  not  at  all.  Is  this  true 
or  no?  ALC.  It  is.  £C/^;>H  Shou'd  it  not  fol- 
low therefore,  that  to  expedl:  in  this  World  a 
light  from  God  without  any  mixture  of  Ihade  or 
myflery,  wou'd  be  departing  from  the  rule  and  a- 
nalogy  of  the  Creation  ?  and  that  confequently  it 
is  no  argument  the  light  of  Revelation  is  not  Di- 
vine, becaufe  it  may  not  be  fo  clear  and  full  as  you 
exped:.  ALC.  As  I  profefs  my  felf  candid  and 
indifferent  throughout  this  debate,  I  mull  needs 
own  you  fay  fome  plaufible  things,  as  a  Man  of 
argument  will  never  fail  to  do  in  vindication  of  his 
prejudices. 

IX.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I  mull  tell  you  once 
for  all,  that  youmayquellion  and  anfwer,  illuftrate 
and  enlarge  for  ever,  without  being  able  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  Chriflian  Religion  is  of  Divine 
Revelation.  I  have  faid  feveral  things,  and  have 
many  more  to  fay,  which,  believe  me,  have  weight 
nofe  only  with  my  felf,  but  with  many  great  Men 
my  very  good  friends,  and  will  have  weight  what- 
ev erEuphr a fwr  can  fay  to  the  contrary.  EU^H. 
O  Alciphron^  I  envy  you  the  happinefs  of  fuch  ac- 
quaintance. But,  as  my  lot  fallen  in  this  remote 
corner  deprives  me  of  that  advantage,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  make  the  mofl  of  this  opportunity,  which 
you  and  LyJicJes  have  put  into  my  hands.  I  con- 
lider  you  as  tvvo  able  Ghirurgeons,  and  you  were 
pleafed  to  confider  me  as  a  Patient,  whofe  cure 
you  have  generoufly  undertaken.  Now  a  Patient 
mufl:  have  full  liberty  to  explain  his  cafe,   and  tell 
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all  his  Symptoms,  the  concealing  or  palliating  of 
which  might  prevent  a  perfed  cure.     Vou  will  be 
pleafed  thcretore  to  underftand  me,  not  as  objedl- 
ing  to,  or  arguing  againft,   either  your   Skill  or 
Medicines,  but  only  as  letting  forth  my  own  cafe 
and   the  elfetts  they  have  upon  me.     Say,   Jlci- 
phrofj,  did  you  not  give  me  to  underlland  that  you 
wou'd  extirpate  my  prejudices?   ^LC.     It  is  true: 
a  good  Phyfician  eradicates  every  fibre  of  the  dif- 
caie.     Come,   you   Ihall  have  a  patient  hearing. 
EU^T H.     Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion  of  ^lato^ 
that  God  infpired  particular  Men,    as  Organs  or 
Trumpets,  to  proclaim  and  found  forth  his  Oracles 
to  the  World  ?  *  And  was  not  the  fame  opinion 
alfo  embraced  by  others  the  greatell  Writers  of 
Antiquity?   CR I.  Socrates  fcems  to  have  thought 
that  all  true  Poets  fpoke  by  Infpiration;  and  T///- 
/)',  that  there  was  no  extraordinary  Genius  with- 
out it.  This  hath  made  fome  of  our  affected  Free- 
thinkers  attempt    to    pafs    themfelves   upon   the 
World  for  Enthufiafts.     JLC.    What  wou'd  you 
infer  from  all  t\i\s}EU^H.  I  wouM  infer  that  infpi- 
ration  Ihou'dfeem  nothing  impoiribleorabfurd,but 
rather  agreeable  to  the  light  of  reafon  and  the  no- 
tions of  Mankind.     And  this,  I  fuppofe,  you  will 
acknowledge,  having  made  it  an  Objection  againlt 
a  particular  Revelation,    that  there  are  fo  many 
pretences  to  it  throughout  the  World.    JlLC,   O 
Etiphramry    he,    who  looks   into   the   bottom   of 
things,  and  refolvcs  them  into  their  Hrll  principles, 
is  not  eafily  amufed  with  words.     The  word  /;;- 
ffiration  founds  indeed   big,    but   let   us,  if  you 
pleafe,  take  an  original  view  of  the  thing  fignihed 
by  it.     To  infpirc  is  a  word  borrowed  from  tlic 
T.atWy  and  ftridly  taken  means  no  more  than  to 
breathe  or  blow  in :    nothing  therefore  can  be  in- 
fpired but  what  can  be  blown  or  breathed,    and 
nothing  can  be  fo  but  wind  or  vapour,  which  in- 

♦  tJat«  in  love.  dccd 
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deed  may  fill  or  pufF  up  Men  with  fanatical  and 
hypochondriacal  ravings!    This  fort  of  Infpiration 
I  very  readily  admit.    EU^H.    What  you  fay  is 
fubtle,  and  I  know  not  what  effed  it  might  have 
upon  me,  if  your  profound  difcourfe  did  not  hin- 
der its  own  operation.  ^LQ  How  fo?  EU'^H. 
Tell  me,  Jlciphron^  do  you  dilcourfe  or  do  yoa 
not  ?  To  me  it  feems  that  you  difcourfe  admirably. 
^LC.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  I  difcourfe 
EVJ^H.  But  when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  behold !  A  fcruple  rifeth  in  my 
mind  how  this  can  be ;  for  to  difcourfe  is  a  word  of 
Latin  derivation,  which  originally  fignifies  to  run 
about;  and  a  Man  cannot  run  about,    but  he  mufl: 
change  place  and  move  his  Legs ;  fo  long  therc^ 
fore  as  you  lit  on  this  Bench,  you  cannot  be  faid 
to  difcourfe.     Solve  me  this  diiEculty,  and  then 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  folvc  yours.     AhC 
You  are  to  know,  that  difcourfe  is  a  word  bor- 
rowed from  fenlible  things,  to  exprefs  an  invifible 
adion  of  the  mind,  reafoning  or  inferring  one  thing 
from  another;    and  in  this   tranilated  fenfe,  we 
may  be   faid   to    difcourfe,    though   we   lit  ftill. 
EIJ^ H,   And  may  we  not  as  well  conceive,  that 
the  term  Inl'piration  might  be  borrowed  from  fen- 
fible  things  to  denote  an  action  of  God,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  influencing,  exciting,  and  en- 
lightening the  mind  of  a  Prophet  or  an  Apoftle  ? 
who,  in  this  fecondary,  figurative,  and  tranflated 
fenfe,   may  truly  be  laid  to  be  infpired,  though 
there  fhou'd  be  nothing  in  the  cafe  of  that  wind  or 
vapour  implied  in  the  original  fenfe  of  the  word? 
It  feems  to  me,  that  we  may  by  looking  into  our 
own  minds  plainly  perceive  certain  inftin(^,  im- 
pulfes,  and  tendencies,  which  at  proper  periods 
and  occafions  fpring  up  unaccountably  in  the  Soul 
of  Man.    We  obferve  very  vifible  figns  of  the  fame 
in  all  other  Animals.     And  thefe  things  being  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  and  natural,  what  hinders  but  we  may  con- 
ceive it  pofTiblc  for  the  humane  Mind,  upon  an 
extraordinary  account,  to  be  moved  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  its  faculties  flirred  up  and 
actuated  by  a  fupernatural  Power?  That  there  are 
and  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be  wild  vilions 
and  hypochondriacal  ravings,  no  body  can  deny ;  but 
to  inter  from  thence,  that  there  are  no  true  Infpi- 
rations  wou'd  be  too  like  concluding,  that  fome 
Men  are  not  in  their  fenfes,  becaufe  other  Men 
are  fools.  And  though  I  am  no  Prophet,  and 
confequently  cannot  pretend  to  a  clear  notion  of 
this  matter;  yet  I  fliall  not  therefore  take  upon 
me  to  deny,  but  a  true  Prophet  or  infpircd  Perfon, 
might  have  had  as  certain  means,  of  difcerning  be- 
tween divine  Infpiration  and  hypochondriacal  fan- 
cy, as  you  can  between  lleeping  and  waking,  till 
you  have  proved  the  contrary.  You  may  meet 
in  the  Book  oi^ersmiah  with  this  paflage:  '  The 

*  Prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dreum : 

*  And  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  fpeak 
'  mv  word  fiithfully :  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
'  Wheat,  faith  the  Lord?  Is  not  my  word  like  as 

*  a  fire,  faith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
'  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces'?  *You  fee  here  a 
dilUntrtion  made  between  Wheat  and  Chaff,  true 
and  fpurious,  with  the  mighty  force  and  power  of 
the  former.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting  Scrip- 
ture to  you,  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  general  fenfe 
of  Mankind,  and  the  Opinion  of  the  wifelt  Hea- 
thens, which  feems  fufficient  to  conclude  Divine 
Infpiration  poffjble,  if  not  probable,  at  leaft  till 
you  prove  the  contrary, 

X.  ALC.  The  poflibility  of  Infpirations  and 
Revelations  I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  deny. 
Make  the  bed  you  can  of  this  conceflion.  £  t/:P  H. 

Jerera.  c  xxiii.  z8.  ^^^ 

Now 
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Now  what  is  allowed  poflible  we  may  fuppofe  in 
faa.  JLC  We  may.  EU^H.  Lotus  then  fup- 
pofe, that  God  had  been  pleafed  to  make  a  Reve- 
lation to  Men;  and  that  he  infpired  fome  as  a 
means  to  inllrud  others.  Having  fuppofed  this, 
can  you  deny,  that  their  infpired  Dilcourfes  and 
Revelations  might  have  been  committed  to  Wri- 
ting, or  that  being  written,  after  a  long  trad  of 
time  they  might  become  in  feveral  places  obfcure; 
that  fome  of  them  might  even  originally  have 
been  lefs  clear  than  others,  or  that  they  might  fui^ 
fer  fome  alteration  by  frequent  tranfcribing,  as  o- 
ther  Writings  are  known  to  have  done?  Is  it  not 
even  very  probable  that  all  the{e  things  wou*d  hap- 
pen? JLC.  I  grant  it.  EUTH.  And  granting 
this,  with  what  pretence  can  you  rejedt  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  not  being  divine,  upon  the  account 
of  fuch  ligns  or  marks,  as  you  acknowledge  wou*d 
probably  attend  a  Divine  Revelation  tranfrnitted 
down  to  us  through  fo  many  Ages?  Al^C.  But 
allowing  all  that  in  reafon  you  can  dclire,  and 
granting  that  this  may  account  for  fome  obfcurity, 
may  reconcile  fome  fmall  differences,  or  fatisfy  us 
how  fome  difficulties  might  arife  by  inferting,  o- 
mitting  or  changing  here  and  there  a  letter,  a 
word,  or  perhaps  a  fentence :  Yet  thefe  are  but 
fmall  matters,  in  refpedt  of  the  much  more  confi- 
derable  and  weighty  objedions  I  cou'd  produce, 
againft  the  confeffed  dodrines,  or  fubjed  matter 
of  thofe  Writings.  Let  us  fee  what  is  contained 
in  thefe  facred  Books,  and  then  judge  whether  it 
is  probable  or  poffible,  fuch  Revelations  Ihou'd 
ever  have  been  made  by  God  ?  Now  I  defy  the 
wit  of  Man  to  contrive  any  thing  more  extrava- 
gant, than  the  accounts  we  there  find  of  Appari- 
tions, Devils,  Miracles,  God  manifeft  in  the  flelh. 
Regeneration,  Grace,  Self-denial,  Rcfurreclion  of 
the  dead,  and  fuch  like  agri /omnia :  things  fo  odd, 

iinaccoun- 
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unaccountable,  and  remote  from  the  apprehenfi- 
on  of  Mankind,  you  may  as  foon  wafh  a  Blacka- 
more  white,  as  clear  them  ot'abfurdity.  No  critical 
skill  can  juftify  them,  no  tradition  recommend 
them,  I  will  not  fay  for  Divine  Revelations,  but 
even  for  the  inventions  of  Men  of  Senfe.  EU'-VH* 
I  had  always  a  great  opinion  of  your  fagacity, 
but  now,  Jlciphroti^  I  conlider  you  as  fomething 
more  than  Man ;  elfe  how  Ihou'd  it  be  poflible  for 
you  to  know,  what  or  how  far  it  may  be  proper 
tor  God  to  reveal  ?  Methinks  it  may  confift  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  greateft  of  Humane  Un- 
derftandings,  to  fuppofe  them  ignorant  of  many 
things,  which  are  not  fuited  to  their  faculties,  or 
lie  out  of  their  reach.  Even  the  Gounfels  of  Prin- 
ces lie  often  beyond  the  ken  of  their  Subje6ts, 
who  can  only  know  fo  much  as  is  revealed  by 
thofe  at  the  helm;  and  are  often  "unqualified  to 
iudge  o^  the  ufefulncf's  and  tendency  even  of  that, 
till  in  due  time  the  fchcme  unfolds,  and  is  account- 
ed for  by  fucceeding  events.  That  many  points 
contained  in  holy  Scripture  are  remote  from  the 
common  apprehenlions  of  Mankind,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  I  do  net  fee,  that  it  follows  from  thence 
they  are  not  of  Divine  Revelation.  On  the  con- 
trary, Ihou'd  it  not  feem  rcafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  a  Revelation  from  God  Ihou'd  contain  fome- 
thins;  ditferent  in  kind,  or  more  excellent  in  de- 
gree" than  what  lay  open  to  the  common  fenfe  of 
Men  or  cou'd  even  be  dilcovered  by  the  moft  fa- 
gacious  Philolbpher?  Accounts  of  feparate  Spi- 
rits good  or  bad,  Prophelics,  Miracles  and  fuch 
thino-s  are  undoubtedly  ftrange;  but  I  wou'd  fain 
fee  how  you  can  prove  them  impoffible  or  abfurd. 
jiLC.  Some  things  there  are  fo  evidently  abfurd, 
that  it  wou'd  be  almolt  as  filly  to  difprove  them 
as  to  believe  them:  and  I  take  thefc  to  be  of  that 

''^^^'-  .  XI. 
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XL  EU^H.  But  is  it  not  poffible,   fome  Men 
may  Hiew  as  much  prejudice   and  narrownefs  in 
reje(^ing  all  fuch  accounts,  as  others  might  eafmefs 
and  credulity  in  admitting  them  ?    I  never  durft 
make  my  own  obfervation  or  experience,  the  rule 
and  meafure  of  things  fpiritual,  fupernatural,  or 
relating  to  another  World,  becaufe  I  Ihou'd  think 
it  a  very  bad  one,  even  for  the  vifible  and  natural 
things  of  this ;  It  wou'd  be  judging  like  the  Si^ 
ame/hy    v/ho  was  pofitive  it  did  not  treeze  in  Ho/- 
lafjiiy  becaufe  he  had  never  known  fuch  a  thing  as 
hard  water  or  ice  in  his  own  Country.    I  cannot 
comprehend  why  any  one,    who  admits  the  union 
of  the  Soul  and  Body,  Ihou'd  pronounce  it  impof- 
fible  for  the  Humane   Nature  to  be  united  to  the 
Divine,  in  a  manner  ineffable  and  incomprehenli- 
ble  by  Reafon.     Neither  can  I  fee  any  ablurdity 
in  admitting,  that  finful  Man  may  become  regene- 
rate or  a  new  Creature,    by  the  grace  of  God  re- 
claiming him  from  a  carnal  Life  to  a  fpiritual  Life 
of  Virtue  and  Holinefs.     And  fince,  the  being  go- 
verned by  Senfe  and  Appetite  is  contrary  to  the 
happinefs  and  perfed:ion  of  a  rational  Creature,  I 
do  not  at  all  wonder  that  we  are  prefcribed  Self- 
deniaU     As  for  the  Refurre<5tion  of  the  dead,  I  do 
not  conceive  it  fo  very  contrary  to  the  Analogy 
of  Nature,  when  I  behold  Vegetables  left  to  rot  in 
the  earth,  rife  up  again  v/ith  new  Life  and  Vigour, 
-or  a  Worm  to  all  appearance  dead  change  its  Na- 
ture,   and  that,  which  in  its  firfl  being  crawled  on 
the  Earth,  become  a  new  fpecies,  and  fly  abroad 
with  Wings.     And  indeed  when  I  conlider,  that 
the  Soul  and  Body  are  things  fo  very  different  and 
heterogeneous,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  to  be  pofitive, 
that  the  one  mull  neceffarily  be  extinguifhed  upon 
the  diffolution  of  the  other ;    efpecially  fince  I 
^nd  in  my  felf  a  ftrong  natural  deiire  of  Immortii- 
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lity,  and  I  have  not  obferved  that  natural  Appe- 
tites are  wont  to  be  given  in  vain,  or  mcerly  to  be 
irultrated.  Upon  the  whole  thole  points,  which 
you  account  extravagant  and  ahlurd,  I  dare  not  pro- 
nounce to  be  fo  till  I  fee  good  reafon  for  it. 

XII.  CRT.  No,  J/ciphro?;,  your  pofitivc 
airs  muft  not  pafs  for  proofs;  nor  will  it  fuffice  to 
fay,  things  are  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  to  make 
us  think  the)  are  fo  :  By  common  Senfe,  I  fuppofc 
Ihou'd  be  meant  either  the  general  fcnfe  of  Man- 
kind, or  the  improved  reafon  of  thinking  Men. 
Now  I  believe  that  all  thofe  Articles,  you  have 
with  fo  much  capacity  and  fire  at  once  fummed  up 
and  exploded,  may  befhewn  tobe  not  difagreeable, 
much  lefs  contrary  to  common  fenfe  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe  acceptations.  That  the  Gods  might  ap- 
pear and.  convcrfe  among  Men,  and  that  the  Dir 
vinity  might  inhabit  Humane  Nature,  were  points 
allowed  by  the  Heathens ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to 
their  Poets  and  Philofophers,  whole  Tellimonies 
are  fo  numerous  and  clear,  that  it  wou'd  be  an  af- 
front to  repeat  them  to  a  Man  of  any  Education. 
And  though  the  notion  of  a  Devil  may  not  be  fo 
obvious,  or  fo  fully  defcribed,  yet  there  appear 
plain  traces  of  it,  either  from  Reafon  or  Tradition. 
The  latter  ^Platonijis^  as  '■Porphyry  and  lamUicbuSf 
■^YC  very  clear  in  the  point,  allowing  that  evil  Dae- 
mons delude  and  tempt,  hurt  and  polTefs  Mankind. 
That  the  ancient  Greeks,  ChaldiCans,  and  JE.gypti^ 
ans,  believed  both  good  and  bad  Angels,  may  be 
plainly  coUeded  from  'T^lato,  '^Plutarch,  and  the 
Chaldctan  Oracles.  Origen  obfervcs,  That  almoit 
all  the  Gentiles,  who  held  the  being  of  Daemons^ 
allowed  there  were  bad  ones  *.  There  is  even 
fomcthing  as  early  iisHomer^  that  is  thought  by  ths 

*  On'gen.  1.  7.  contra  Celfuuj, 
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^earned  Cardinal  BeJJarion  \  to  allude  to  the  fall  of 
5atan,  in  the  acountof  ^/(?,  whom  the  Poet  repre- 
fents  as  call  down  from   Heaven   by   yove^    and 
then  wandring  about  the  Earth,  doing  rnifchief  to 
Mankind.     1  his  fame  Jte  is  faid  by  Hejiod^  to  be 
the  Daughter  oi  Difcord'^   and  by  Euripides,  in  his 
HippolitiiSy  is  mentioned  as  a  tempter  to  evil,  And 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  'T^lutarch^  in  his  Book, 
De  vitando  ^em  alieno^   fpeaks  after  Empedocles^  of 
certain  Daemons  that  fell  from  Heaven,  and  were 
baniihed   by  God,     Anlfjionf  ^tnKAiot  x)  ifavorsTreif; 
Nor  is  that   lels  remarkable    which  is  obferved 
by    Ficwns   from  ^herecydes  Syrus,    That    there 
had   been   a  downfal  of  Daemons   who    revolted 
from  God ;  and  that  Opbionens  ( the  old  Serpent ) 
was  head  of  that  rebellious  Crew  *.     Then  as  to 
other  articles,  let  any  one  coniider  what  the  Pytha- 
goreans taught    of    the   Purgation  and    AuV/f,    or 
Deliverance  of  the  Soul :  What  moll  Philofophers, 
but  efpecially  the  Stoics^  of  fubduing  our  Pallions: 
What  '^lato  and  Hierocks  have  faid  of  forgiving  In- 
juries :  What  the  acute  andfagacious  Arifloth  writes, 
in  his  Ethics  to  Nicomachtis^  of  the  fpiritual  and 
divine  Life,  that  Life,  which,  according  to  him, 
is  too  excellent  to  be  thought  Humane  ;  infomuch 
as  Man,   fo  far  forth  as  Man,  cannot  attain  to  it, 
but  only  fo  far  forth  as  he  hath  fomething  divine 
in  him  :   And  particularly,  let  him  refled:  on  what 
Socrates  taiight,    to  wit.  That  Virtue  is  not  to  be 
learned  from  Men,  that  it  is  the  Gift  of  God,   and 
that  good  Men  are  not  good  by  virtue  of  Humane 
Care  or   Diligence,    %k  uvat  av^f&Trmv  WtixiAnuy  » 
AydtAol  dyuQot  yiyvovTeti  f .   het  any  Man,  whofeally 
thinks,  but  conlider  what  other  thinking  Men  have 
|:hought,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  prejudiced  irt. 


f  In  calumniat.  Platonis    1.  5.  c.   7. 
*  Vid.  Argum,  in  Phjedrum  Platonis. 
j  Vid.  Plat   in  Protag.  &  alibi  paiBm» 
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favour  of  Revealed  Religion;  and  he  will  fee  caufe, 
if  not  to  think  with  reverence  of  the  Chriftian  Doc- 
trines of  Grace,  Self-denial,  Regeneration,  Sanc- 
tification,  and  the  relt,  even  the  mott  myfterious, 
at  leaft  to  judge  more  modelUy  and  warily,  than 
thofc  who  mall,  with  a  confident  air,  pronounce 
them  abfurd,  and  repugnant  to  the  Reafon  of  Man- 
kind. And  in  regard  to  a  future  State,  the  com- 
mon fcnfe  of  the  Gentile  World,  modern  or  ancient, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  wifeft  Men  of  Antiquity, 
are  things  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  fay  nothing 
about  them.  To  me  it  ieems,  the  Minute  Phil ofo- 
phers,  when  they  appeal  to  Reafon  and  common 
Senfe,  mean  only  the  Scnfe  of  their  own  Party  : 
A  coin,  how  current  foever  among  themfelves, 
that  other  Men  will  bring  to  the  touchftone, 
and  pafs  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth.  LTS,  Be 
thofe  notions  agreeable  to  what  or  whofe  Senfe 
they  may,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  mine.  And 
if  I  am  thought  ignorant  for  this,  I  pity  thofe  who 
think  me  fo. 

XIII.  I  enjoy  my  felf,  and  follow  my  own 
courfes,  without  remorfe  or  fear  ;  which  I  lliould 
not  do,  if  my  Head  were  filled  with  Enthuliafm  ; 
whether  Gentile  or  Chriftian,  Philofophical  or  Re- 
vealed, it  is  all  one  to  me.  Let  others  know  or 
believe  what  they  can,  and  make  the  beft  on't,  I, 
;^r  my  part,  am  happy  and  fafe  in  my  Ignorance, 
CB.h  Perhaps  not  folafe  neither.  LTS.  Why, 
furely  you  won't  pretend  that  Ignorance  is  crimir 
nal  ?  C9.T.  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a  crime.  But 
that  wilful  Ignorance,  affected  Ignorance,  Ignorance 
from  Sloth,  or  conceited  Ignorance,  is  a  fault, 
might  eafily  be  proved  by  the  teftimonv  of  Heathen 
Writers ;  and  it  needs  no  proof  to  fhew,  that  if 
Ignorance  be  our  fiult,  we  cannot  be  fecure  in  it 
as  an  cxcufe.     L  T S,    Honeft  Crito  feems  to  hint, 
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that  ii  Man  fhou'd   take   care  to  inform   himfelf^ 
while  alive,  left  his  negled:  be  puniftied  when  he  is 
dead.     Nothing  is  fo  pufdlanimous  and  unbecom- 
ing a  Gentleman,  as  Fear  :    Nor  cou^d  you  take  a 
likelier  courfe  to  fix  and  rivet  a  Man  of  honour  in 
Guilt,  than  by  attempting  to  frighten  him  out  of 
it.     This  is  the  ftale,  abfurd  Stratagem  of  Priefts, 
and  that  which  makes  them,  and  their  Religion, 
more  odious  and  contemptible  to  me  than  all  the 
other  Articles  put  together.     C  R  I.  1  vvou'd  fain 
know  why  it  may  not  be  reafonable  for  a  Man  of 
honour,  or  any  Man  who  has  done  amifs  to  fear  ? 
Guilt  is  the  natural  Parent  of  fear  j    and  nature  is 
not  ufed  to  make  men  fear  where  there  is  no  occa- 
Jion.     That  impious  and  profane  Men  fhou'd  exped: 
divine  puniihment,  doth  not  feem  fo  abfurd  to  con- 
ceive :    And  that  under  this  expectation  they  fhou'd 
be  uneafy  and  even  afraid,    how  conliftent  foever  it 
may  or  may  not  be  with  honour,  1  am  fure  conlifls 
with  reafon.     LTS.    That  thing  of  Hell  and  eter- 
nal Punifhment  is  the  molt  abfurd,  as  well  as  the 
moft  difagreeable  thought  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  mortal  Man.     CRT.    But  you  muft 
own  that  it  is  not  an  abfurdity  peculiar  to  Chrif- 
tians,^  lince  Socrates,    that  great  Free-thinker  of 
j4thens,   thought  it  probable  there  may  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  impious  Men  for  ever  punifhed  in  Hell  *. 
It  is  recorded  of  this  fame  Socrates,  that  he  has 
been  often  known  to  think  for  four  and  twenty  hours 
together,   fixed  in  the  fame  pofture,  and  wrapt  up 
in  meditation.     LTS.    Our  modern  Free-thinkers 
are  a  more  lively  fort  of  Men.     Thofe  old  Philofo- 
phers  were  moft  of  them  whimfical.     They  had  in 
my  judgment  a  dry,  narrow,  timorous  way  of  think- 
ing, which  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  frank  hu- 
mour of  oar  times.     CR/.    But  I  appeal  to  your 
own  judgment,  if  a  Man,  who  knows  not  the  na- 

*  Vid   Platon.  in  Gorgia. 
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ture  of  the  Soul,  cin  be  afTured  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  whether  it  is  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

j4n  Jimul  intereat  tiohifcum  morte  perempta^ 
An  t&iiebras  orci  vifjt  vajiafqtie  lacunas  ? 

hYS,  Bat  what  if  I  know  the  nature  of  the  Soul? 
What  if  I  have  been  taught  that  whole  fecret  by  a 
modern  Free-thinker  ?  a  Man  of  fcience  who  dis- 
covered it  not  by  a  tirefome  introverlion  of  his  fa- 
culties, not  by  amufmg  himfclf  in  a  labyrinth  of  no- 
tions, or  ftupidly  thinking  for  w^hole  days  and 
nights  together,  but  by  looking  into  things  and  ob- 
fcrving  the  analogy  of  nature, 

XIV".     This  great  INIan  is  a  Philofopher  by  fire,, 
■who  has  made  many  procellcs  upon  vegetables.     It 
is  his  opinion  that  Men  and  Vegetables  are  rcally'ot 
the  iiime  fpecies  •    that  Animals  are  moving  Vege- 
tables,  and   Vegetables  fixed  Animals  ;    that  the 
mouths  of  the  one  and  the  roots  of  the  other  ferve 
to  the  fame  ufe,    diftering  only  in  pofition  ^  that 
blollbms  and  flowers  anfwer  to  the  moft  indeccnC 
and  concealed  parts  in  the  humane  body  •    that  ve- 
getable and  animal  bodies  are  both  alike  organized^ 
and  that  in  both  there  is  Life  or  a  certain  motion 
and  circulation  of  juices  through  proper  Tubes  or 
"Velfels.   I  fhall  never  forget  this  able  Man's  unfold- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Soul  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Soul,   faid  he,  is  that  fpecific  form  or  prin- 
ciple from  whence  proceed  the  diilmLrl:  qualities  or 
properties  of  things.     Now,   as  Vegetables  are  a 
more  liraplc  and  Icfs  perfed:    compound,,  and  con- 
fcquently  more  eafily  analyfed  than  Animals,  wC 
•\\dll  begin  with  the  contemplation  of  the  Souls  of 
"Vegetables,     Know  then,   that  the  Soul  of  any 
I'lant,  Rofemary  for  inftance,  is  neither  more  nor 
Sefe  than  its  elfential  Oil.  Upon  this  depends  its  pe- 
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culiar  fragrance,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  or  in 
other  words  its  liie  and  operations.  Separate  or 
extract  this  efienrial  Oil  by  Chymic  art,  and  you 
get  the  Soul  of  the  Plant  :  what  remains  being  a 
dead  Carcafe,  wichout  any  one  property  or  virtue 
of  the  Plant,  which  is  preferved  entire  in  the  Oil, 
a  Drachm  whereof  goes  further  than  feveral  pounds 
of  the  Plant.  Kovv  this  fame  elTential  Oil  is  it 
fclf  a  compolition  of  Sulphur  and  Salt,  or  of  a 
grofs  unctuous  fubilance,  and  a  fine  fubtile  prin- 
ciple or  volatile  Salt  imprifoned  therein.  This 
volatile  Salt  is  properly  the  effence  of  the  Soul  of 
the  Plant,  containing  all  its  virtue,  and  the  Oil  is 
the  vehicle  of  this  mofl  fubtile  part  of  the  Soul,  or 
that  which  fixes  and  individuates  it.  And  as,  upon 
reparation  of  this  Oil  from  the  Plant,  the  Plant 
died,  fo  a  fecond  death  or  death  of  the  Soul  enfues 
upon  the  refolutionof  thiseifentialOil  into  its  prin- 
ciples y  as  appears  by  leaving  it  expofed  for  fome 
time  to  the  open  air,  fo  that  the  volatile  Salt  or 
Spirit  may  fly  ofl';  after  which  the  Oil  remains 
dead  and  infipid,  but  without  any  fenfible  diminu- 
tion of  its  weight,  by  the  lofs  of  that  volatile  ef- 
fence  of  the  Soul,  that  sethereal  aura,  that  fpark  of 
entity,  which  returns  and  mixes  with  the  Solar 
light,  the  univerfal  Soul  of  the  World,  and  only 
fource  of  Life,  whether  Vegetable,  Animal,  or 
Intelledual  ;  which  differ  only  according  to  the 
grofsnefs'or  finenefs  of  the  vehicles,  and  the  diiferent 
textures  of  the  natural  Alembics,  or  in  other  words, 
the  organized  Bodies,  where  the  abovementioned 
volatile  eifence  inhabits  and  is  elaborated,  where 
it  afts  and  is  adled  upon.  This  Chymical  Syfiem 
lets  you  at  once  into  the  nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
accounts  for  all  it's  phi'enomena.  In  that  compound, 
which  is  called  Man,  the  Soul  or  eflential  Oil  is  what 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  Animal  Spirit  :  for 
you  muft  know,  it  is  a  point  agreed  by  Ghymifts,  that 
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Spirits   are    nothing  but  the  more  fubtile  Oils. 
Kovv   in  proportion,   as  the  elFential  Oil  of  Man 
is    more    lubtile    than    that  of  other   Creatures, 
the   volatile   Salt  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at 
liberty  to   a6t,    which   accounts    for    thofc   fpe-^ 
cifick  properties  and  acHons  of  Humane  Kind, 
■which    diftingailh    them    above   other  Creatures. 
Hence  you  may  learn  why  among  the  wife  ancients, 
Salt  was  another  name  for  wit,  and  in  our  times  a 
dull  Man  is  fiid  to  be  infipid  or  infulfe.   Aromatic 
Oils  maturated  by  great  length  of  time  turn  to 
Salts :  this  Ihews  why  Humane  Kind,   grow  wifer 
by  age.     And  what    I  have  faid  of  the  twofold 
death  or  dilfolution,  firfl  of  the  compound,  by  fe- 
parating  the  Soul  from  the  organical  Body,  and  fe- 
condly  of  the  Soul  it  feli,  by  dividing  the  volatile 
Salt  from  the  Oil,  illuftrates  and  explains  that  no- 
tion of  certain  ancient   Philofophers  :    that  as  the 
Man  was  a  compound  of  foul  and  body,   fo  the 
Soul  was  compounded  of  the  mind  or  intellcdt,  and 
its  3Ethcreal  vehicle  ;    and  that  the  feparation  of 
Soul  and  Body  or  death  of  the  Man  is,   alter  a 
long  tni6l  of  time,    fucceeded  by  a  fecond  death  of 
the  Soul  it  felf,  to  wit  the  feparation  or  delive- 
lance  of  the  intelletirl:  from  its  vehicle,  and  reunion 
with  the  Sun.     EU'TH.    O  Lyjichs  your  ingeni- 
ous friend  has  opened  a  new  Scene,  and  explained 
the  molt  obfcure  and  difficult  points  in  the  clearell 
and  caficft  manner.    L  T S,   I  mull  own  this  account 
of  things  ftruck  my  fancy.     I  am  no  great  lover  of 
Creeds  or  Svftems;  but  when  a  notion  isreafonable 
and  grounded  on  experience  I  know  how  to  value 
it.    CR.  L  In  good  earnell,  Lj/ic/es,  do  you  believe 
this  account  to  be  true  ?      L  TS.    Why  then  in 
good  earncil  I  don'c  know  whether  I  do  or  no. 
But  I  can  aflure  you  the  ingenious  Artill  himfelf 
has  not  the  Icaft  doubt  about  it.     And  to  believe 
^n  Artift  in  his  ai'l  is  a  juft  maxim  and  Ihort  way 
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to  Science,  CRI.  But  what  relation  hath  the 
Soul  of  Man  to  Chymic  art  ?  The  fame  reafon, 
that  bids  me  trull  a  skilful  Artifl  in  his  art,  inclines 
me  to  I'ufpedl  him  out  of  his  art.  Men  are  too  apt 
to  reduce  unknown  things  to  the  ftandard  of  what 
they  know,  and  bring  a  prejudice  or  tincture  from 
things  they  have  been  converfant  in,  to  judge  there- 
by of  things  in  which  they  have  not  been  conver- 
fant. I  have  known  a  Fidler  gravely  teach  that 
the  Soul  was  Harmony  ;  a  Geometrician  very  po- 
sitive that  the  Soul  muft  be  extended  ;  and  a  Phy- 
lician,  who  having  pickled  half  a  doozen  embryo? 
^nd  dilfec^ed  as  many  Rats  andFrogs,  grew  con- 
ceited and  affirmed  there  was  no  Soul  at  all,  and 
that  it  was  a  vulgar  error,  LTS.  My  notions  lit 
eafy.  I  fhall  not  engage  in  pedantic  difputes  about 
j:hem.  They  who  don't  like  them  may  leave  them. 
EV'^H.  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  faid  much  like  a 
Gentelman. 

XV.  But  pray,  Lyjicks^  tell  me  whether  the 
Clergy  come  within  that  general  rule  of  yours  ; 
that  an  Artift  may  be  trufted  in  his  art  ?  LTS^ 
By  no  means.  EU^ R  Why  fo  ?  LTS.  Becaufe 
I  take  my  felf  to  know  as  much  of  thofe  matters 
as  they  do.  EV'^ H,  But  you  allow,  that  in  any 
other  profeffion,  one  who  hath  fpent  much  time 
and  pains  may  attain  more  knowledge,  than  a  Man 
of  equal  or  better  parts,  who  never  made  it  his 
particular  bufinefs.  Xr^.  I  do.  EU^TH.  And 
neverthelefs  in  things  religious  and  divine  you  think 
all  Men  equally  knowing.  L  TS.  I  do  not  fay  all 
Men.  But  I  think  all  Men  of  fenfe  competent 
judges.  EU^H,  What!  are  the  divine  attributes 
and  difpenfations  to  Mankind,  the  true  end  and 
happinefs  of  rational  Creatures,  with  the  means 
of  improving  and  perfe6ting  their  Beings,  more  eafy 
and  obvious  points  than  thofe  which  make  the  fub- 
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jedt  of  every  common  profeffion  ?  LTS.  Perhaps 
not'-  but  one  thing  I  know,  lome  things  are  fo 
inanifeftly  abfurd,  that  no  authority  Ihall  make  me 
give  into  them.  For  inftance,  if  all  Mankind  Ihou'd 
pretend  to  perfuade  me  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
born  upon  earth  in  a  poor  Family,  was  fpit  upon, 
buiieted  and  crucilicd,  lived  like  a  Beggar  and  died 
like  a  Thief,  I  ihouM  never  believe  one  fyllable  of 
it.  Common  fenfe  Ihews  every  one,  what  figure  it 
wou'd  be  decent  for  an  earthly  Prince  or  AmbalTa- 
dor  to  make  ;  and  the  Son  of  God,  upon  an  am- 
bafly  from  Heaven,  mull  needs  have  made  an  ap- 
pearance beyond  all  others  of  great  ec/atj  and  in 
all  rclpedls  the  very  reverfe  of  that  which  Jefus 
Ohrift  is  reported  to  have  made,  even  by  his  own 
Hiftorians.  EU'T^H,  O  Lv/icks,  though  1  had  ever 
fo  much  mind  to  approve  and  applaud  your  inge- 
nious reafoning,  yet  I  dare  not  alfent  to  this  for 
fear  oCCnfo.  LTS.  Why  fo  ?  Eir^PH.  Becaufe 
he  obfcrvcd  jull  now,  that  Men  [udge  of  things 
they  do  not  know,  by  prejudices  trom  things  they 
do  know.  And  I  fear  he  wou'd  objed  that  you, 
who  have  been  converfmt  in  the  grand  Mondcy 
havihg  your  head  filled  with  a  notion  of  Atten- 
dants and  Equipage  and  Liveries,  the  familiar  bad- 
ges of  Humane  Grandeur,  are  lei's  able  to  judge  of 
that  which  is  truly  divine  ;  and  that  one  who  had 
fcen  Icfs,  and  thought  more,  wou'd  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine a  pompous  parade  of  worldly  greatnefs,  not 
the  moft  becoming  the  Author  of  a  Spiritual  Reli- 
gion, that  was  deligned  to  wean  Men  from  the 
ivorld,  and  raifc  them  above  it.  CKL  Do  you 
think,  Lyjkks^  if  a  Man  fliou\i  make  his  en- 
trance into  London  in  a  rich  fuit  of  Clothes,  with 
a  hundred  gilt  Coaches,  and  a  thoufand  laced  Foot- 
men ;  that  this  wou'd  be  a  more  divine  appearance, 
mid  have  more  oftruc  grandeur  in  it,  than  if  he  had 
power  with  a  word  to  heal  all  manner  of  difqafes, 
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to  ratfe  the  dead  to  life,  and  ftill  the  raging  of  the 
Winds  and  Sea  ?  LTS.  Without  all  doubt  it  muft 
be  very  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  cou'd  reftore  others  to  life  who  cou'd  not  favc 
his  own.  You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  he  rofe  again 
from  the  dead :  but  what  occafion  was  there  for 
him  to  die,  thejuft  for  the  unjuft,  the  Son  of  God. 
for  wicked  Men?  and  why  in  that  individual  place? 
Why  at  that  very  time  above  all  others  ?  W^hy  did 
he  not  make  his  appearance  earlier,  and  preach  int 
all  parts  of  the  World,  that  the  benefit  might  have 
been  more  extenlive  ?  Account  for  all  thefe  points 
and  reconcile  them,  if  you  can,  to  the  common 
notions  and  plain  fenfe  of  Mankind.  CKI.  And 
what  if  thofe,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  (liou'd 
lie  out  of  tlie  road,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; 
muft  we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make  it  a  rule 
to  condemn  every  proceeding  as  fenfelefs,  that 
doth  not  fquare  with  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  Man  ;  If 
the  precepts  and  certain  primary  tenets  of  Religi- 
on appear  in  the  eye  of  Keafon  good  and  ufcful  ; 
and  if  they  are  alfo  found  to  be  fo  by  their  effe61:s; 
we  may,  for  the  fake  of  them,  admit  certain  other 
points  or  doctrines  recommended  with  them,  to 
have  a  good  tendency,  to  be  right  and  true  j  al- 
though we  cannot  difcern  their  goodnefs  or  truth 
by  the  raeer  light  of  Humane  Reafon,  which  may 
well  be  fuppofed  an  infufficient  judge  of  the  pro- 
eeedings,  counfels,  and  defigns  of  Providence,  and 
this  fufiiceth  to  make  our  conviction  reafonablc. 

XVI.  It  Is  an  allowed  point  that  no  Man  can 
j^dgc  of  this  or  that  part  of  a  machine  taken  by 
it  felf,  without  knowing  the  whole,  the  mutual 
relation  or  dependence  of  its  parts,  and  the  end 
for  which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a  point 
acknowledged  in  corporeal  and  natural  thing?, 
qught  we  not  by  a  parity  of  reafon  to  fufpend  our 
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judgment  of  a  lingle  unaccountable  part  of  the  Di- 
vine Oeconomy,  till  wc  are  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  moral  Sylleni,  or  world  of  Spirits,  and 
arc  let  into  the  defigns  of  God's  Providence,  and 
have  an  cxtenlive  view  of  his  difpenfations  paft, 
prefcnt,  and  future  ?  Alas  t  lyjicles^  what  do  you 
know  even  oi  your  felf,  whence  you  come,  what 
you  are,  or  whither  you  are  going?  To  me  it 
Icems,  that  a  Minute  Philofophcr  is  like  a  conceit- 
ed Spectator,  who  never  looked  behind  the  Scenes, 
and  yet  wou*d  judge  of  the  machinery  \  who  from 
a  tranfient  glimpfe  of  a  part  only  of  fonie  one 
icene,  wou'd  take  upon  him  to  cenfure  the  plot  of 
a  Play.  L  TS.  As  to  the  plot  I  won't  fay ;  but 
in  half  a  Scene  a  Man  may  judge  of  an  abfurd  Ac-»> 
tor.  With  what  colour  or  pretext  can  you  juftify 
the  vindidivc,  froward,  whiinlical  behaviour  of 
fome  infpired  Teachers  or  Prophets  ?  Particulars 
that  ferve  neither  for  profit  nor  plcafure  I  make  ^ 
Ihift  to  forget  ;  but  in  general  the  truth  of  this 
charge  I  do  very  well  remember.  CR/.  You  need 
be  at  no  pains  to  prove  a  point  I  fhall  neither  jufr 
tity  nor  deny.  That  there  have  been  humane  paf-"- 
fions,  infirmities,  and  defedls  in  perfons  infpired 
by  God,  I  freely  own  ;  nay,  that  very  wicked  Men 
have  been  infpired,  as  Balaam  for  inltance  undC//t/- 
fhas^  cannot  denied.  But  what  will  you  infer  from 
thence  ?  Can  you  prove  it  impolfible,  that  a  weak 
or  finful  Man  fliou'd  become  an  inltrumcnt  to  the 
Spirit  ot  God,  for  conveving  his  purpofe  to  other 
Sinners  ?  Or  that  Divine  Lfght  may  not,  as  well 
as  the  light  of  the  Sun,  fliine  on  a  foul  veliel  with- 
out polluting  its  rays  ?  L  TS.  To  make  fhort  work, 
the  right  way  wou'd  be  to  put  out  our  eyes,  and 
not  judge  at  all.  CRT.  I  do  not  fay  fo,  but  I 
think  it  wou'd  be  right,  if  fome  fanguine  perfons 
upon  certain  points  fufpcded  their  own  judgment. 
ALQ    But  the  very  things  faid  to  be   infpired^ 
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taken  by  themfelves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are 
fometimes  fo  wrong,  to  fay  no  worfe,  that  a  Man 
jnay  pronounce  them  not  to  be  divine  at  firft  fight; 
without  troubling  his  head  about  the  Syftcm  of 
Providence  or  Connexion  of  Events  :  As  one  may 
fay  that  Grals  is  green,  w ithout  knowing  or  conii- 
dering  how  it  grows,  what  ufes  it  is  fubfervient  to, 
or  how  it  is  conneciled  with  the  mundane  Syftem. 
Thus  for  inftance,  the  fpoiling  of  the  j^gyptiatJSy 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites^  every  one  at 
firft  glance  fees  to  be  cruel  and  unjuft,  and  may 
therefore  without  deliberating  pronounce  them 
unworthy  of  God.  CKL  But,  J7i:/;)^ro/;,  to  judge 
rightly  of  thefe  things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to 
confider  how  long  the  Ifraelites  had  wrought  under 
thofc  fevere  Task-mafters  o^ Egypt ^  what  injuries 
and  hardihips  they  had  fuftained  from  them,  what 
crimes  and  abominations  the  Canaanites  had  been 
guilty  of,  what  right  God  hath  to  difpofe  of  the 
things  of  this  World,  to  punifh  Delinquents,  and 
to  appoint  both  the  manner  and  the  inftruments  of 
his  jullice  ?  Man,  who  has  not  fuch  right  over  his 
fellow-creatures,  who  is  himfelf a  fellow-finner  with 
them,  who  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  paiTion, 
whole  views  are  imperfect,  who  is  governed  more 
by  Prejudice,  than  the  Truth  of  things,  may  not 
improbably  deceive  himfelf,  when  he  fets  up  tor  a 
judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy,  omnifcient,, 
impafTive  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

XVII.  Jh  C.  Believe  me,  Crito,  Men  are  never 
fo  induftrious  to  deceive  themfelves,  as  when  they 
.engage  to  defend  their  Prejudices.  You  wou*d 
fain  reafon  us  out  of  all  ufe  of  our  Realbn  :  Can 
any  thing  be  more  irrational  ?  To  forbid  us  to  rea- 
fon on  the  Divine  Difpenfations,  is  to  fappofe, 
'  they  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  reafon  ;  or,  in  other 
Vordsj  that  God  ads  without  reafon,  which  ought 
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not  to  be  admitted,  no,  not  in  any  fingle  inftance : 
For  it  in  one,  why  not  in  another?  Whoever  there- 
fore allows  a  God,  muft  allow  that  he  always  ads 
reafonably.     I  will  not  therefore  attribute  to  him 
Actions   and   Proceedings   that   are   unreafonable. 
He  hath  given  me  Reafon  to  judge  withal  •  and  I 
will  judge  by  that  unerring  Light,  lighted  from  the 
tiniverfal  lamp  of  Nature.     CR.L  O  Jlcipbroii !  as 
I  frankly  own  the  common  remark  to  be  true,  That 
when  a  Mam  is  againfl  Reafon,  it  is  a  ihrewd  figa 
Reafon  is  againlt  him ;  fo  I  fhou'd  never  go  about 
to  dilfuade  any  one,  much  lefs  one    who  fo   well 
knew  the  value  of  it,  from  uling  that  noble  talent. 
On  the  contrary,  upon  all  fubjedts  of  moment,  in 
my  opinion,  a  Man  ought  to  ufe  his  Reafon  ;  but 
then,  whether  it  may  not  be  reafonable  to  ufe  it 
with  fomc  deference   to  fuperior  Reafon,  it   will 
not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  to  conlider.   j4L  C   It  muft 
furely  derogate  from  the  Wifdom  of  God,  to  fup- 
pofe  his  conduit  cannot  bear  being  infpcifted,  not 
even  by  the  twilight  of  Humane  Reafon.  EU'T^H^ 
You  allow,  then,  God  to  be  wile  ?    JL  C.    I  do. 
EU'PFL  What*  infinitely  wife?  JLC.    Even  in-. 
iinitcly.   EU^^H.  His  Wifdom,  then,  far  exceeds 
that   of  Man.  ^LC.  Vailly.     EU^ H,    Probably 
more  than  the  Wifdom  of  Man,  that  of  a  Child,. 
JLC  Without  all queftion.  EU'T H,  What  think 
\ou,  Jlfciphron^  mull  not  the  conduct  of  a  Parent 
feem  very  unaccountable  to  a  Child,  when  its  in* 
chnatioQs  are  thwarted,  when  it  is  put  to  learn  the 
Letters,  when  it  is  obliged  to  fwallow  bitter  Phy- 
lick,  to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to  fuffer,  and 
do,  and  fee  many  things  done  contrary  to  its  own 
judgment,  however  reafonable  or  a2;recable  to  that 
of  others?  JLC  This  I  grant.   EUTH,   Will  it 
not  therefore  follow  from  hence  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
lOHj  tliat  the  little  child,  Man,  when  it  takes  up-? 
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on  it  to  judge  of  the  Schemes  of  Parental  Providence, 
and  a  thing  of  yefterday,  to  criticife  the  Oeconomy 
of  the  Ancient  of  days  ?  will  it  not  follow,  I  fay, 
that  fuch  a  judge,  of  fuch  matters,  mult  be  apt  to 
make  very  erroneous  judgments  ?  efleeming  thofc 
things  in  themfelves  unaccountable,  which  he  can- 
not account  for ;  and  concluding  of  fome  certain 
points,  from  an  appearance  of  arbitrary  carriage 
towards  him,  which  is  fuited  to  his  infancy  and 
ignorance,  that  they  are  in  themfelves  capricious 
or  abfurd,  and  cannot  proceed  from  a  wife,  juft, 
and  benevolent  God.  This  fingle  confideration,  if 
duly  attended  to,  wou'd,  I  verily  think,  put  an 
end  to  many  conceited  reafonings  againll  Revealed 
Religion.  j4LC.  You  wou'd  have  us  then  con- 
clude, that  things,  to  our  wifdom  unaccountable, 
may  neverthelefs  proceed  from  an  abyfs  of  Wifdom 
which  our  line  cannot  fathom  ;  and  that  profpedts 
viewed  but  in  part,  and  by  the  broken  tinged  light 
of  our  Intelledls,  though  to  us  they  may  feem  dif- 
proportionate  and  monilrous,  may  neverthelefs  ap- 
pear quite  othervvife  to  another  eye,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent lituation  :  In  a  word,  that  as  Humane  Wif- 
dom is  but  childifh  Folly,  in  refpe(51:  of  the  divine, 
fo  the  Wifdom  of  God  m;iy  fometimes  feem  Foo- 
iilhnefs  to  Men. 

XVIII.  EU^H.  I  wou'd  not  have  you  make 
thefe  conclufions,  unlefs  in  rcafon  you  ought  to 
make  them  :  But  if  they  are  reafonable,  why  Ihou'd 
you  not  make  them  ?  j4L  C.  Some  things  may 
feem  reafonable  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another  : 
And  I  take  this  very  apology  you  make,  for  Cre- 
dulity and  Superftition,  to  be  one  of  thofe  things. 
When  I  view  it  in  its  Principles,  it  feems  naturally 
to  follow  from  juft  conceffions;  but  when  I  conli- 
der  its  confequenccs,  I  cannot  agree  to  it.  A  Man 
had  as  good  abdicate  his  Nature,  as  difclaim  the 
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ufc  of  Rcafon.  A  Dodrinc  is  unaccountable, 
thcrcibre  it  mull  be  Divine  !  EU^H.  Credulity 
and  Superflition  arc  qualities  fb  dilagreeable  and 
degrading  to  Humane  Nature,  fo  Turcly  an  eftedt 
of  weaknefs,  and  (o  frequently  a  caufc  of  wicked- 
nefs,  that  I  lliou'd  be  very  much  furprifed  to  find 
ajull  courfeof  reafoning  lead  to  them.  I  can  never 
think  that  Reafon  is  a  blind  guide  to  folly,  or  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  Tru:h  and  Falf-r 
hood,  no  more  than  I  can  think  a  tiil  ig's  being 
unaccountable  a  proof  that  it  is  Divine  :  Though 
at  the  fame  time  I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  it 
follows  from  your  own  avow'd  principles,  that  a 
thing's  being  unaccountable,  or  incomprthenlible 
to  our  Reafon,  is  no  fure  argument  to  conclude  it 
is  not  Divine  ^  efpecially  when  there  are  collateral 
proofs  of  its  being  fo.  A  Child  is  influenced  by 
the  many  fenfible  eifc6ts  it  hath  felt,  of  paternal 
love  and  care  and  fuperior  wifdom,  to  believe  and 
do  fevcral  things  with  an  implicit  faith  and  obe- 
dience :  And  if  wx  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the 
truth  and  reafonablenefs  which  we  plainly  fee  in 
fo  many  points  within  our  cognifance,  and  the 
advantages  which  we  experience  from  the  feed  of 
the  Gofpel  fown  in  good  ground,  were  difpofed 
to  an  implicit  Belief  of  certain  other  points,  re- 
lating to  fchcmes  we  do  nor  know,  or  fubje(5ts  to 
which  our  Talents  are  perhaps  difproportionate, 
I  am  tempted  to  think  it  might  become  our  duty 
without  difhonouring  our  Reafon  ;  which  i? 
never  fo  much  difhonoured  as  when  it  is  foiled, 
and  never  in  more  danger  of  being  foiled,  than  by 
judging  where  it  hath  neither  means  nor  right  to 
judge.  L  TS.  I  wou'd  give  a  good  deal,  to  fee 
that  ingenious  Gamefter  Glancus  have  the  handling 
ot  Eupbranoi'  one  night  at  our  Club.  I  own  he  is 
a  peg  too  high  for  me  in  fome  of  his  notions :  But 
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then  he  is  admirable  at  vindicating  Humane  Rea- 
fon  againll:  the  impolitions  of  Prieftcrafc. 

"XIX.   u4LC,   He  wou'd  undertake  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  day  light,  that  there  was  nothing  worth, 
a  ftraw  in  Chriftianity,   but  what  every  one  knew, 
or  might  know,  as  well  without  as  with  it,  before 
as  fince  ye/as  Chrift^     CRL    That  great  Man,  it 
feems,  tcacheth,  that  common  fenfe  alone  is  the 
Polc-Star;  by  which  Mankind  ought  to  lleer  ^  and. 
that  what  is  called  Revelation  muft  be  ridiculous, 
bccaufe  it  is  unnecefTary  and  ufelefs,  the  natural 
talents  of  every  Man  being  fufficient,  to  make  hini 
happy,  good,  and  wife,  without  any  further  cor- 
refpondence  with  Heaven  either  for  light  or  aid. 
ELf^H.     I  have  already  acknowledged  how  fenr 
fible  I  am,   that  my  fituation  in  this  obfcure  cor- 
ner of  the  Country  deprives  me  of  many  advanta- 
ges, to  be  had  from  the  converfation  of  ingenious 
Men  in  Town.     To  make  my  felf  fomc  amends, 
I  am  obliged  to  converfe  with  the  dead  and  my  own 
Thoughts,   which  laft  I  know  are  of  little  weight 
againlt  the  authority  of  Glaucus^  or  fuch  like  great 
Men  in  the  Minute  Philofophy.     But  what  lliall 
we   fay   to  Socrates^     for  he  too  was  of  an  opi- 
nion very  different  from  that  afcribed  to  Glaucus  ? 
ALC,  For  the  prefent  we  need  not  infift  on  autho- 
rities, ancient  or  modern,  or  inquire  which  was 
the  greater  Man  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  me- 
thinks,  for  fo  much  as  authority  can  fignify,  the 
prefent  times,    gray  and  hoary  with  age  and  ex- 
perience, have  a  manifeft  advantage  over  thofe  that 
are  falfly  called  ancient.      But  not  to  dwell  on  au- 
thorities,   I  tell  you  in  plain  Efiglilh^  Euphranory 
we  do  not  want  vour  Revelations  :    and  that  for 
this  plam  reafon,  thofe  that  arc  clear  every  body 
knew  before,  and  thofe  that  are  obfcure  no  body 
js  the  better  for.    EU^H.  Whether  it  was  pof- 
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i!ble  for  Mankind  to  have  known  all  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  befides  mylleries  and  pofitive 
inftitutions,  is  not  the  queftion  between  us  •  and 
that  they  adually  did  not  know  them,  is  too  plain 
to  be  denied.  This,  perhaps,  was  for  want  of 
making  a  due  ufc  of  Reafon.  But,  as  to  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  Revelation,  it  i'eems  much  the  fame  thing 
•whether  they  cou'd  not  know,  or  wou'd  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  know,  the  Dodrines  revealed.  And 
as  for  thofe  Dodrines  which  were  too  obfcure  to 
penetrate,  or  too  fublime  to  reach,  by  natural 
Reafon  ;  how  far  Mankind  may  be  the  better  for 
them  is  more,  I  had  almolt  faid,  than  even  you  or 
Glaucus  can  tell. 

XX.  ^L  C  But  whatever  may  be  pretended 
as  to  obfcure  Dodrines  and  Difpenfations,  all  this 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  Prophecies,  which,  being 
altogether  relative  to  Mankind,  and  the  events  of 
this  World,  to  which  our  ficulties  are  furely  well 
enough  proportioned,  one  might  exped  fhou'd  be 
very  clear,  and  fuch  as  might  inform  initead  of 
puzzling  us.  EU^H.  And  yet  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  as  fome  Prophecies  are  clear,  there  are 
others  very  obfcure  ;  but  left  to  my  fclf,  I  doubt 
I  (liou*d  never  have  inferred  from  thence  that  they 
were  not  Divine.  In  my  own  way  of  thinking  I 
fhou'd  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  Prophe- 
cies we  underltand  are  a  proof  for  Infpiration  ;  but 
that  thofe  we  do  not  underltand  are  no  proof  againll 
it.  Inufmuch  as  for  the  latter  our  ignorance  or  the 
referve  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  account,  but  for  the 
other  nothing,  for  ought  that  I  fee,  can  account 
but  Infpiration.  j^L  C.  Now  I  know  feveral  fa- 
gacious  Men,  who  conclude  very  differently  from 
you,  to  wit,  that  the  one  fort  of  Prophecies  are 
nonfenfe,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the  events. 
Bshold  th;j  difference  between  a  Man  of  free  thought 
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and  one  of  narrow  principles  !     EUTH^  It  feems 
then  they  reject  the  Revelations  becaufe  they  arc 
obfcure,   and  Daniel's  Prophecies  becaufe  they  are 
clear.     ALC.     Either  way  a  Man  of  fenfe  fees  caufc 
to  fufpedt  there  has  been  foul  play.     EU^H.  Your 
Men  of  fenfe  are,  it  feems,  hard  to  pleafe.  ALC. 
Our  Philofophers  are  Men  of  piercing  eyes.  EU^H. 
Ifuppole  fuch  Men  never  make  tranfient  judgments 
from  tranfient  views  ;    but  always  eftablilh  fixed 
conclufions  upon  a  thorough  infpe<5tion  of  things. 
For  my  own  part,  I  dare  not  engage  with  a  Man, 
•who  has  examined  thole  points  lo  nicely,  as  it  may 
be  prefumed  you  have  done  :    But  I  cou'd  name 
fome  eminent  writers  of  our  own,    now  living, 
whofe  Books  on  the  fubje^t  of  Prophecy  have  giv- 
en great   fatisfadtion  to  Gentlemen,  who  pafs  for 
Men  of  fenfe  and  learning,  here  in  the  Country. 
ALC,     You  muft  know.  EuphrajjoVy  I  am  not  at 
leifure  to  perufe  the  learned  Writings  of  Divines^ 
on  a  fubje6t  which  a  Man  may  fee  through  with 
half  an  eye.     To  me  it  is  fufficient,  that  the  point 
it  felf  is  odd  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature.     For 
the  reft,   I  leave  them  to  difpute  and  fettle  among 
themfelves,  where  to  fix  the  precife  time  when  the 
Scepter   departed  from  Judah  ;    or  whether  in 
DanleVs  Prophecy  of  the  Mefflah  we  fhou'd  com- 
pute by  the  Chaldttan  or  the  'Julian  year.     My 
only  conclulion  concerning  all  fuch  matters  is,  that 
I  will  never  trouble  my  felf  about  them.    EU^H* 
To  an  extraordinary  genius,  who  fees  things  with 
half  an  eye,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  :    But  for  the 
reft  of  Mankind,  one  wou'd  think  it  fhou'd  be  very 
rafti  in  them  to  conclude,  without  much  and  ex- 
^di  inquiry,  on  the  unfafe  fide  of  a  queftion  which 
concerns  their   chief   intereft.     ALC.     Mark  it 
well  :    a  true  Genius  in  purfuit  of  Truth  makes 
fwift  advances  on  the  wings  of  General  maxims^ 
while  little  minds  creep  and  grovel  amid  ft  mean 
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particularities.     I  lay  it  down  for  a  certain  Truth; 
that  by  the  fallacious  arts  of  Logic  and  Criticifm, 
flraiaing  and  forcing,  palliating,  patching  and  dif- 
tinguiiliing,    a  Man  may  jultuy  or  make  out  any 
thing  ;    and  this  remark,    with  one  or  two  about 
prejudice,  faves  me  a  world  of  trouble.     EU-P H, 
You,    JlctphroHy  who  foar  fublime  on  ftrong  and 
free  pinions,   vouchl'afe  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
thofe  whom  you  behold  entangled  in  the  birdlime 
of  prejudice.     For  my  part,  I  tind  it  very  polfible 
to  fuppofe  Prophecy  may  be  Divine,    although 
there  fliouM  be  fome  obfcurity  at  this  diilancc, 
with  refpeft  to  dates  of   time  or  kinds  of  years. 
you  your  felf  own  Revelation  pofliblc  j  and  allow- 
ing this  I  can  very  eafily  conceive  it  may  be  odd, 
and  out  of  the  road  of  nature.     I  can  without  a- 
mazement  meet  in  Holy  Scripture  divers  Prophe- 
cies, whereof  I  do  not  fee  the  completion,  divers 
texts  I  do  not  undcrftand,   divers  myfteries  above 
my  comprehenlion,  and  ways  of  God  to  me  unac- 
countable.    Why  may  not  fome  Prophecies  relate 
to  parts  of  Hiltory  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with,  or  to  events  not  yet  come  to  pafs  ?  It  feems 
to  me  that  Prophecies  unfathomed  by  the  hearer, 
or  even  the  fpcaker  himfclf,  have  been  afterward 
verified  and  underftood  in  the  event ;  and  it  is  one 
of  my  maxims,    That,    zvhat  hath  hccn  may  he* 
Though  I  rub  my  Eyes,  and  do  my  utmoti  to  ex- 
tricate my  felf  from  prejudice,  yet  it  Hill  feems 
very  polTiblc  to  me,  that,  what  I  do  not,  a  more 
acute,  more  attentive,  or  more  learned  Man  may 
underftand  :    At  leaft  thus  much  is  plain  ;  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fome  points  or  palfages  doth  not  hinder 
the  clearnefs  of  others,  and  thofe  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  we  cannot  interpret,   we  are  not  bound  to 
know  the  fcnfe  of.     What  evil  or  what  inconveni- 
ence   if  we  cannot  comprehend  what  we  are  not 
oblio-ed  to  comprehend,   or  if  we  cannot  account 
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for  thofe  things  which  it  doth  not  belong  to  us  to 
account  for  ?  Scriptures  not  underftood,  at  one 
time,  or  by  one  perfon,  may  be  underftood  at  ano- 
ther time,  or  by  other  perfons.  May  we  not  per- 
ceive, by  retrofpe6l  on  what  is  pall,  a  certain  pro- 
grefs  from  darker  to  lighter,  in  the  feries  ol  the 
Pivine  Oeconomy  towards  Man  ?  And  may  not  fu- 
ture events  clear  up  fuch  points  as  at  prelent  ex- 
crcife  the  faith  of  Believers  ?  Now  I  cannot  help 
thinking  (fuch  is  the  force  either  of  truth  or  pre- 
judice) that  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  ftrained 
or  forced,  or  which  is  not  reafonable  and  natural  to 
fuppofe. 

XXL  JLC.  Well,  Etiphramr,  I  will  lend 
you  a  helping  hand,  lince  you  dcfire  it,  but  think 
jSt  to  alter  my  method  :  For  you  mult  know,  the 
main  points  of  Chriltian  Belief  have  been  infufccj 
fo  early,  and  inculcated  fo  often,  by  nurfes,  pseda-*- 
gogues,  and  prielts,  that,  be  the  proofs  ever  fo 
plain,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  convince  a  mind,  thus 
tindured  and  Itaincd,  by  arguing  againft  revealed 
Religion  from  its  internal  characters.  I  Ihall  there.? 
fore  let  my  felf  to  confider  things  in  another  light, 
and  examine  your  Religion  by  certain  external 
chara6ters  or  circumftantials,  comparing  the  fyftem 
ot  Revelation  with  collateral  accounts  of  ancient 
Heathen  writers,  and  Ihcwing  how  il)  it  confifts 
with  them.  Know  then,  that  the  Chriltian  Reve* 
lation  fuppofingthe  Jewifh^  it  follows,  that  if  the 
ye-juifh  be  dellroyed  the  Chriltian  muft  of  courfe  fall 
to  the  Ground.  Now,  to  make  Ihort  work,  I  Ihall 
attack  this  Jswijh  Revelation  in  its  head.  Tell 
me,  are  we  not  obliged,  if  we  believe  the  Mofaic 
account  of  things,  to  hold  the  world  was  created 
not  quite  fix  thoufand  years  ago  ?  £  V^  H.  I  grant 
we  are.  j4LC.  What  will  you  fay  now,  if  other 
ancient  records  carry  up  the  Hiftory  pf  the  world 
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many  thoufand  years  beyond  this  period  ?  What  if  the 
j^gypthujs  and  Chinefc  have  accounts  extending  to 
thirry  or  forty  thoufand  years  ?  What  if  the  former  of 
thcfe  nations  have  obferved  twelve  hundred  cclip- 
ics,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  eight  thouland  years, 
bclbrc  the  time  oi  jJlcxander  the  great  ?  What  if  the 
Cbincfe  have  alfo  many  obfcrvacions  antecedent  to 
the  'Jcivip  account  of  the  Creation  ?  What  if  the 
Ch  did  a:  a  us  had  been  obferving  the  Stars  for  above 
four  hundred  thouiand  years  ?  And  what  fliall  we 
fay  if  wc  ha\'c  Succelfions  of  Kings  and  their  Reigns, 
maikcd  for  feveral  thoufand  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  afTigned  by  Mofcs  ?  Shall  we 
rejcd  the  accounts  and  records  of  all  other  nations, 
the  moll  famous,  ancient,  and  learned  in  die  world, 
and  preferve  a  blind  reverence  for  the  Legiflator 
oi  t\\c  Jews?  EUPH.  And  pray  if  they  de- 
fervc  to  be  rejected,  why  Ihou'd  we  not  rejcc!:!:  them  ? 
What  if  thofe  monftrous  Chronologies  contain  no- 
thing but  names  without  Adtions  and  manifell  ta- 
bles ?  What  if  thofe  pretended  obfcr various  of 
'Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  unknown  or  unre- 
garded by  ancient  Aflronomers  ?  What  if  the 
yefuits  have  Ihewn  the  inconfillency  of  the  like 
Uiniiefe  pretentions  with  the  Truth  of  the  E- 
phemeiides  ?  What  if  the  moll  ancient  Chi- 
ticfe  obfervations  allow'tl  to  be  authentic,  are 
thofe  of  two  fixed  Stars,  one  in  the  winter  Solftice, 
the  other  in  the  Vernal  Equinox,  in  the  reign  of 
their  King  Tao^  which  w^as  lince  the  Flood  ?  * 
jiLC.  You  muft  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  the 
Rotnljh  Mifiionaries  arc  of  fmall  credit  in  this  point. 
EU^  H»  But  w^hat  knowledge  have  we,  or  can 
we  have,  of  thofe  Chwe/e  affairs,  but  by  their 
means  ?  The  fame  perfons  that  tell  us  of  thcfe 
accounts  refute  them  ;  if  we  reject  their  authority 
in  one  cafe,  what  right  have  we  to  build  upon  it 
in  another  ?  JLC.  When  I  conlider  that  the 
*  Bianchini  Hiftor.  UnivciC.  c.  17.  Chiuefc- 
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Chinefc  have  annals  of  more  than  forty  thoufand 
years,  and  that  they  are  a  learned  ingenious  and  ac- 
cute  People,  very  curious,  and  adi6led  to  Arts  and 
Sciences,  I  pfofefs  I  cannot  help  paying  fome  re- 
gard to  their  accounts  of  time.     £  C/^  H.   What- 
ever advantage  their  lituation  and  political  maxims 
may  have  given  them,  it  doth  not  appear  they  arc 
fo  learned  or  fo  acute  in  point  of  Science  as  the 
Europeans.     The  general  character  of  the  Chinefe^ 
if  we  may  believe  TrigaUins  and  other  writers,   is 
that  they  are  men  of  a  trifling  and  credulous  curio- 
lity,   addicted  to  fearch   after    the    Philofopher's 
Stone,   and  a  Medicine  to  make  Men   immortal, 
to  Aftrology,   Fortune-telling,    and   Prcfages  of 
all  kinds.     Their  ignorance  in  Nature  and  Mathe- 
matics is  evident,  from  the  great  hand  the  Jefuiti 
make  of   that    kind  ot  knowledge  among  them* 
But  what  fhall  we  think  of  thofe  extraordinary  an- 
nals, if  the  very  Ch'wefe  themfelves  give  no  credit 
to  them  for  more  than  three  thoufand  years  before 
Jefus  Chrifi  ?      If  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  be- 
gun to  write  hiflory  above  four  thoufand  years  ago? 
And  if  the  oldell  books  they  have  now  extant  in  an  in- 
telligible chara6ler,  are  not  above  two  thoufand  year's 
old  ?  One  wou*d  think  a  Man  of  your  Sagacity,  fo  apt 
to  fufped  every  thing  out  of  the  common  road  of 
nature,   Ihou'd  not  without  the  cleareft  proof  ad- 
mit thofe  annals  for  authentic,   which  record  fuch 
llrange  things  as  the  Sun's  not  letting  for  ten  days, 
and  Gold  raining  three  days  together*      Tell  me, 
Alciphron^  can  you  really  believe  thefe  things  with- 
out inquiring  by  what  means  the  tradition  was  pre- 
ferved,   through  what  hands  it  pafTed,  or  what  re- 
ception it  met  with,    or  who  nrlt  committed  it  tO' 
writing  ?     Ah  C.     To  omit  the  Chinefe  and  their 
Story,  it  will  ferve  my  purpofe  as  well  to  build  oit 
■  the   authority  of  Manetho  that   learned    Egyptian 
Pricfl,   who  had  fuch  opportunities  qf  fcarchitig 
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into  the  moft  ancient  accounts  of  time,   and  copy- 
ing into  his  Dynafties  the  moft  venerable  and  au- 
thentic records  inlcribed  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes. 
"EV-P  H.  Pray,  Jkifhron^  where  were  thofe  chro- 
nological pillars  to  be  fcen  ?       ALC,    In  the  /SV- 
riadtcal  land.     EU^  H.     And  where  is  that  coun-» 
try?      J  La   I  don't   know.     EJJ<^H,    How- 
were    thofe    records  prefcrved  for  fo  many  ages 
down  to  the  time  of  this  Hermes^  who  is  laid  to 
liave  been  the  firll"  inventor  of  letters  ?     ALC.   J. 
do  not  know,      EU^H,    Did  any  other  writers, 
before  or  fincc  Manetho^    pretend  to  have  feen,  or 
tranfcribed,  or  known  any  thing  about  thefc  pil- 
lars ?    ALC.    Not  that  I  know.    EU^H.    Or 
about  the  place  where  they  are  faid  to  have  been. 
^LC.     li    I  hey  did,   it    is  more   than   I  know. 
BU'TH.     Dp  the  Grd^^y^  Authors  that  went  into 
^gypty   and  confulted  the  j^gyptian  priefts,  agree 
with   thefe  accounts  of  Manetho  ?     ALC.     Sup* 
pofe   they   do  not.      E  U  '■V  H,     Doth   Diodonis^ 
who  lived  lince  Mafjctkw^  follow,  cite,  or  fo  mucli 
as   mention   this  fame   Maiietbo  ?    ALC.     Whac 
will  you   infer  trom  all   this  ?    EUQ^H.lil  did 
not  know  you  and  your  principles,  and  how  vigi- 
lantly you  guard  againll  impofturc,  I  (hou'd  inter 
that  you  were  a  very  credulous  Man.     For  what 
can  we  call  it  but  credulity  to  believe  moft  incre- 
dible things  on  moft  flender  authority,  fuch  as  frag- 
ments  of   an   obfcurc  writer,  difagrceing  with  all 
other   Hiftorians,    fupported  by  an  obfcure  autho- 
rity of  Hermes' s  pillars,   for  which  you  muft  take 
his  word,  and  which  contain  things  fo  improbable 
as  Succeffions  o(  Gods  and  Demi-gods,  for  many 
thouf^nd  years,   Vulcan  alone  having  reigned  nine 
thoqfand  ?     There  is  little  in  thefc  venerable  Dy- 
pafties  of  Manetho^   bclides  names  and  numbers  ; 
and  yet  in  that  little  we  meet  with  very  ftrange 
thingSj  that  wou'd  be  thought  Romantic  in  another 
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writer  :  For  inflance,  the  Nik  overflowing  tvith 
lioney,  the  Moon  grown  bigger,  a  fpeaking  Lamb^ 
feventy  Kings  who  reigned  as  many  days  one  alter 
another,  a  King  a  day  *4  If  you  are  known  ^Z- 
ciphron,  to  give  credit  to  thefe  things,  I  fear  yoii 
will  lofe  the  honour  of  being  thought  incredulous* 
jiL  C*  And  yet  thefe  ridiculous  fragments,  as  you 
wou'd  reprefent  them,  have  been  thought  worth 
the  pains  and  lucubrations  of  very  learned  Men* 
How  can  you  account  for  the  work  that  the  great: 
'yojtph  ScaUger  and  Sir  yohn  Marpam  make  abouC 
them  ?  UV "^ H.  1  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for  it.  To  fee  ScaUger  add  another  Julian  period 
to  make  room  for  fuch  things  as  Manet  ho*  s  Dynaf- 
tics,  and  Sir  yohn  Marjham  take  fo  much  learned 
pains  to  piece,  patch,  and  mend  thofe  obfcure  frag- 
ments, to  range  them  in  Synchronifms,  and  try  to 
adjult  them  with  facred  Chronology,  or  make  them 
confident  with  themfelves  and  other  accounts,  is  to 
me  very  Urange  and  unaccountable.  Why  they,  orEu" 
febius.^  or  yourfelf,  or  any  other  learned  Man  lhou*d  i- 
magine  thofe  things  deferve  any  regard  I  leave  you 
to  explain. 

XXIL  ALC,  After  all  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive whac  Ihou'd  move,  not  only  Manctho^  but  al- 
fo  other  ^Egyptian  Prielts,  long  before  his  time,  to 
fet  up  fuch  great  pretences  to  antiquity,  all  which 
however  differing  from  one  another,  agree  in  thisj 
that  they  overthrow  the  Mofaic  Hiitory  ?  How- 
can  this  be  accounted  for  without  fome  real  foun^ 
dation  ?  What  point  of  pleafure  or  profit,  or  pow- 
er, cou^d  fet  Men  on  forging  Succeffions  of  anci- 
ent names,  and  periods  of  time  for  ages  before  the 
world  began?  EU'TH.  Pray,  Jlciphron^  is  there 
any  thing  fo  ftrange  or  lingular  in  this  vain  humoui? 
of  extending  the  antiquity  of  nations  beyond  the 
Truth  ?  Hath  it  not  been  obferved  in  molt  parts 
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of  the  world?  Doth  it  not  even  in  our  own  times 
Ihew  it  I'clf,    elpccially  among  thofe  dependcnc 
and  fubducd  people,  who  have  little  c\ic  to  boafl: 
ot.    To  pafs  over  others  of  our  Fellovv-fubjedrls, 
who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  below  their  neigh- 
bours in  wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to  a  more 
remote  antiquity;    are  not  the  pretentions  of /r//& 
ii^ief/  in  this  way  known  to  be  very  great  ?  If  I  may 
truft  my  Memory  0  Flaherty^  in  his  Ogygia,  men- 
tions fome  tranfadions  in  Ireland  before  the  Flood. 
The  fame   humour,  and  from  the  fime  caufe,  ap- 
pears to   have  prevailed  in  Sicily^  a  Country  for 
fome  Centuries   paft,   fubjeit  to  the  Dominion  of 
Foreigners:  During  which  time,  the  Sicilians  have 
publimcd  divers  tabulous  account?,  concerning  the 
original  and  antiquity  of  their  cities,  wherein  they 
vyc  with  each  other.     It  is  pretended  to  be  prov- 
ed by  ancient  Infcriptions,  whofe  exiltcncc  or  au- 
,  thority  fcems  on  a  level  with  that  of  Heriues's  Pil- 
lars, that  '-Valermo  was  founded  in  the  days  of  the 
Patriarch  i/7/.7£"  by  a  co\ony  of  HebrezvSy  ^bxnicians 
nnd  Syrians^  and  that  a  Grandfon  oiEfaii  had  been 
Governor  of  a  tower  fubfilHng  within  thefe  two 
hundred  years  in  that  city*.     The   antiquity  of 
Mefftna  hath  been  carried  Hill  higher,    by  mme 
who  wou'd  have  us  think  it  was  enlarged  by  iV//«- 
rod  \,     The  like  prctenfions  are  made  by  Cataiiiay 
and  other  Towns  of  that  Ifland,  who  have  found 
Authors  of  as  good  credit  as  Manet  bo  to  fupport 
them.     Now  I  fliou'd  be  glad  to  know  why  the 
jEgyptianSf  a  fubducd  people,  may  not  probably 
be  luppofed  to  have  invented  fabulous  accountss 
from  the  fame  motive,  and  like  others  valued  them-? 
fclves  on   extravagant   pretenlions  to   Antiquity, 
when  in  all  other  refpc6ts  they  were  fo  much  infe- 
rior to  their  Matters  ?  That  people  had  been  fuc- 
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ceffively  conquered  by  Ethiopiaus^  JJfyrians,  Ba- 
hylomanSy    ^erfians^    and  Grecians^   before  it  ap- 
pears that  thofe  wonderful  Dynalties  of  Manetho 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hermes  were  ever  heard  of;  as 
they  had  been  by  the  two  firll  of  thofe  Nations 
before  the  tfme  of  Selo/i  himfelf,  the  earlieft  Greek 
that  is  known  to  have  confulted  the  Priells  of  yS"- 
gypt)    Whofe  accounts  were  fo  extravagant  that  e- 
ven  the  Greek  Hiltorians,     though  unacquainted 
■with  Holy  Scripture,  were  far  from  given  an  in- 
tire  credit  to  them.    Herodotus  making  a  report 
upon  their  authority,  faith,  Thofe  to  whom  fuch 
things  feem  credible  may  make  the  beft  of  them, 
for  himfelf  declaring  that  it  was  his  purpofe  to 
write  what  he  heard  *.     And  both  he  and  Diodorus 
do,  on  divers  occafions,  fhew  the  fame  Diffidence 
in  the  narratives  of  thofe  j^gyptian  Priells.     And 
as  we  obferved  of  the  j^gyptians^  it  is  no  lefs  cer- 
tain that  the  '^hxnicians^   JJJyrians  and  ChaJd£ans 
were  each  a  conquered  and  reduced  People,  be- 
fore the  reft  of  the  world  appear  to  have  heard  any 
thing  of  their  pretenlions  to  io  remote  Antiquity. 
CKL  But  what  occafion  is  there  to  be  at  any  pains 
to  account  for  the  humour  of  fabulous  Writers? 
Is  it  not  fufiicient  to  fee  that  they  relate  Abfurdi- 
ties ;  that  they  are  unfupported  by  any  foreign  E- 
vidence;  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ia 
Credit,  even  among  their  own  Countrymen,  and 
that  they  are  inconliltent  one  with  another?  That 
Men  Ihou'd  have  the  Vanity  to   impofe  on  the 
World  by  falfe  accounts,  is  nothing  ftrange ;  it  is 
much  more  fo,  that  after  whafhath  been  done  to- 
wards undeceiving  the  world  by  fo  many  learned 
Critics,  there  fhou'd  be  Men  found  capable  of  be- 
ing abufed  by  thofe  paltry  fcraps  of  Manetho,   Be- 
rofas,  Cte/iasy  or  the  like  fabulous  or  Counterfeit 
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WritervS.  ALQ  Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  thofc 
learned  Critics  may  prove  to  be  Eccleliaitics, 
perhaps  fome  of  them  Papifts.  CKL  what  do  you 
think  of  Sir  Jfaac  Nfzvtoi/,  was  he  either  Papift  or 
Ecclcfiaftic?  Perhaps  you  may  not  allow  him  to 
have  been  in  Sagacity,  or  Force  of  fnind,  equal 
to  the  great  Men  of  the  Minute  Philofophy :  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  read  and  thought 
much  upon  the  fubjec^,  and  that  the  refult  of  his 
inquiry  was  a  perte6l  contempt  of  all  thofe  cele- 
brated Rivals  to  Mo/es,  JLC.  It  hath  been  obferv- 
cd  by  Ingenious  Men,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newtof/^ 
though  a  Layman,  was  deeply  prejudiced,  witnefs 
his  great  regard  to  the  Bible,  CR7.  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  Lord  Bacon, 
and  other  famous  Laymen,  who,  however  know- 
ing in  fome  points,  muft  neverthelcfs  be  allowed 
not  to  have  attained  that  kcenDifcernmcnt,  which 
is  the  peculiar  diftindion  of  your  Scdt. 

XXIIL  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other  rea- 
fons  bcfidc  prejudice,  to  incline  a  Man  to  give 
Mofes  the  preference,  on  the  Truth  of  whofe  Hi- 
Hory  the  Government,  Manners,  and  Religion  of 
his  Countrymen  were  founded  and  framed;  of 
whofe  Hillory  there  arc  munifefl  traces  in  the  mofl: 
ancient  books  and  traditions  of  the  Gsiitiks,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Brachmaiis  ^ind^erfess',  whofe  hifto- 
ry  is  confirmed  by  the  late  Invention  of  arts  and 
fcicnces,  the  gradual  Peopling  of  the  world,  the 
very  Names  of  antient  nations,  and  even  by  the 
Authority  and  Arguments  of  that  renowned  Phi- 
lofopher  Lucretius^  who,  on  other  points,  is  fo 
much  admired  and  followed  by  thofe  of  your  Sz^t» 
jSTot  to  mention  that  the  continual  Decreafe  of  flu- 
ids,  the  Sinking  of  hills,-  and  the  Diminution  of 
Planetary  motions  afford  fo  many  Natural  Proofs^ 
■JirMchi  ihew  this  world  had  a  beginning;  as  the 
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Civil  or  Hiilorical  proofs  abovementioned  do 
plainly  point  out,  this  beginning  to  have  been  a- 
bout  the  time  afligned  in  Holy  iJcripture.  After 
all  which  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  Oblervation  more* 
To  any  one  who  confiders  that,  on  digging  into 
the  earth,  fuch  quantities  of  Ihells,  and,  in  fome 
places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals  are  found, 
found  and  intire  after  having  lain  there  in  all  pro- 
bability fome  thoufands  of  years  ^  it  fhou'd  feem 
probable,  that  Gems,  Medals,  and  Implements  ia 
metal  or  ilone,  might  have  lafted  intire,  buried  un- 
der ground  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  years,  it  the 
world  had  been  fo  old.  How  comes  it  then  to 
pafs  that  no  remains  are  found,  no  antiquities  of 
thofe  numerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  ac- 
counts of  time  y  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no 
publick  monuments,  no  intaglias,  cammeos,  fta- 
tues,  baffo  relievos,  medals,  infcriptions,  utenfils, 
or  artificial  works  of  any  kind  are  ever  difcover'd, 
which  may  bear  teftimony  to  the  exigence  of  thofc 
mighty  Empires,  thofe  Succeflions  of  Monarchs, 
Heroes,  and  Demi-gods,  for  fo  many  thoufand 
years?  Let  us  look  forward  and  fuppofe  ten  or 
twenty  thoufand  years  to  come,  during  which  time 
we  will  fuppofe,  that  plagues,  famines,  wars,  and 
earthquakes  fhall  have  made  great  havock  in  the 
world,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  at  the  end  of 
fuch  a  period.  Pillars,  vafes,  and  Statues  now  in 
being  of  Granite,  or  Porphyry,  or  Jafper,  (Stones 
of  fuch  hardnefs,  as  we  know  them  to  have  lalled 
two  thoufand  years  above  ground,  without  any 
confiderable  alteration)  wou'd  bear  record  of  thefe 
and  pall  ages  ?  or  that  fome  of  our  current  Coins 
might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  Walls  and  the  foun- 
dations of  Buildings  fhew  themfelves,  as  well  as 
the  IhcUs  and  ftones  of  the  Primaeval  World  arc 
preferved  down  to  our  times.  To  me  it  feems  to 
ibUovY  from  thefe  conliderations,  which  common 
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fenfc  and  experience  make  all  men  judges  of,  that 
we  may  fee  good  reafon  to  conclude,  the  world  was 
created  about  the  time  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 
And  if  we  admit  a  thing  fo  extraordinary  as  the 
Creation  of  this  World,  it  ihou'd  feemthat  we  ad- 
mit fomething  ftrange,  and  odd;,  and  new  to  Hu- 
mane Apprchenlion,  beyond  any  other  miracle 
"whatfoever. 

XXIV.  jUcipbi'on  fate  mufing  and  made  no  an- 
fwer,  whereupon  Lyjides  exprclfcd  himfelf  in  the 
following  manner.  I  mull  own  I  Ihou'd  rather 
fuppofe  with  LncrethiSy  that  the  world  was  made 
by  chance,  and  that  Men  grew  out  of  the  earth, 
like  Pompions,  than  pin  my  taith  on  thofe  wretch- 
ed fabulous  fragments  of  Oriental  Hiftory.  And 
as  tor  the  learned  Men,  who  have  taken  pains  to 
illultrate  and  piece  them  together,  they  appear  to 
me  no  better  than  fo  many  multy  Pedants.  An 
ingenious  Free-thinker  may  perhaps  now  and  then 
make  fomc  ufe  of  their  Lucubrations,  and  play  one 
abfurdity  againft  another.  But  you  are  not  there- 
fore to  think,  he  pays  any  real  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  fuch  apocrypha!  Writers,  or  believes 
one  fyllable  of  the  Ch'tuefe^  BahyloijiaUy  or  Egyptian 
Traditions.  If  we  feem  to  give  them  a  prefe- 
rence before  the  Bible,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  are 
not  eftablilhed  by  Law.  This  is  my  plain  fenfc 
of  the  matter,  and  I  dare  fay  it  is  the  general  fenfe 
of  our  Sec^l;  who  are  too  rational  to  be  in  earneft 
on  fuch  trifles,  though  they  fometime  give  hints  of 
deep  Erudition,  and  put  on  a  grave  face  to  divert 
themfelves  v/ith  Bigots.  JILC.  .Since  L)y/(:/«  will 
have  it  fo,  I  am  content  not  to  build  on  accounts  of 
time  preceding  the  Mop-iic  I  muft  neverthelefs 
be^  leave  to  obferve,  there  is  another  point  of 
a  diffcrrent  nature,  againil  which  there  do  not  lie 
the  f  m-  exceptions,  that  dcferves  to  be  confider- 
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ed,  and  may  ferve  our  purpofc  as  well.  I  prc- 
fume  it  will  be  allowed  that  Hiftorians,  treating  of 
times  within  the  Mofaic  account,  ought  by  impar- 
tial Men  to  be  placed  on  the  flxme  foot  with  Mo/es. 
It  may  therfore  be  expe(5ted,  that  thofe,  who  pre- 
tend to  vindicate  his  Writings,  fliou'd  reconcile 
them  with  parallel  accounts  of  other  Authors,  treat- 
ing of  the  fame  times,  things,  and  perfons.  And,  if 
we  are  not  attached  lingly  to  MojeSy  but  take  our 
notions  from  other  Writers,  and  the  probability  of 
things,  we  Ihall  fee  good  caufe  to  believe,  the  yeinjs 
were  only  a  crew  of  leprous  Egyptians,  driven  from 
their  Country  on  account  of  that  loathfome  Di- 
ftemper;  and  that  their  Religion,  pretended  to 
have  been  delivered  from  Heaven  at  mount  SiJia^y 
was  in  truth  learned  in  Egypt,  and  brought  from 
thence.  CRL  Not  to  inlift,  on  what  cannot  be 
denied,  that  an  Hil'torian  writing  of  his  own  times 
is  to  be  believed,  before  others  who  treat  of  the 
fame  fubjed:  feveral  ages  after,  it  feems  to  me  that 
it  is  abliird  to  expc^  we  fhou'd  reconcile  Mo/es 
w^ith  profane  Hiflorians,  till  you  have  firfl  recon- 
ciled them  one  with  another.  In  anfwer  therefore 
to  what  you  obferve,  I  defire  you  wou^d  confider 
in  the  firfl  place,  that  Manethoy  Ch^reimn,  and 
Lyfimachtts  had  publiflied  inconfiftent  accounts  of 
the  yezvs,  and  there  going  forth  {rom  ySgypt*' 
In  the  fecond  place,  that  their  Language  is  a  plain 
proof  they  were  not  of  JEgyptia;/,  but  either  of 
^hoemciau,  of  Syrian ^  or  of  CbaJdiean,  original: 
and  in  the  third  place,  that  it  doth  not  feem  very 
probable  to  fuppofe,  their  Religion,  the  Bafis  or 
Fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  Worfhip 
of  one  only  Supreme  God,  and  the  principal  De- 
fign  of  which  was  to  abolifli  Idolatry,  cou*d  be  de- 
rived from  jEgypt^  the  mod  Idolatrous  of  all  nati- 
ons. It  muft  be  owned,  the  feparate  lituatioa  and 
*  Jofeph.  contfa  Apion,  I.  i . 
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inditutions  ot  the  'Jeisos  occafioned,  their  being 
treated  by  fome  Foreigners,  with  great  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  them  and  their  original.  But  Stra^ 
loy  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  judicious  and  in- 
quiiitive  Writer,  though  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  their  true  Hiftory,  makes  more  honourable 
mention  of  them.  He  relates  that  Mo/es,  with 
many  other  Worfhippers  of  one  Infinite  God,  not 
approving  the  Image  worlhip  of  the  Egyptians  and 
other  nations,  went  out  from  j^gypt  and  fettled  in 
yeriifakniy  where  they  built  a  Temple  to  one  only 
God  without  Images*. 

XXV.  ^^LC.  Wc  who  aflcrt  the  caufc  of:  Li- 
berty againit  Religion,  in  thefe  later  ages  of  the 
world,  lie  under  great  difadvantagcs,  from  the  lofs 
of  ancient  Books,  which  cleared  up  many  points 
to  the  eyes  of  thofe  great  Alen,  Cdfns^  '^orphyry^ 
and  jiiliany  which  at  a  greater  dillance  and  with 
lefs  help  cannot  fo  ealily  be  made  out  by  us :  but, 
had  we  thofe  Records,  I  doubt  not  we  might  demo- 
molifh  the  whole  Syltcm  at  once.  CKL  And  yet 
I  make  fome  doubt  of  this;  becaufc  thofe  great  Men, 
as  you  call  them,  with  all  thofe  advantages  cou'd 
not  do  it.  jlL  C.  That  muil  needs  have  been  owing 
to  the  Dulncfs  and  Stupidity  of  the  world  in  thole 
days,  when  the  art  of  reafoning  was  not  fo  much 
known  and  cultivated  as  of  late:  But  thofe  Men 
of  true  genius  faw  through  the  deceit  themfelves, 
and  were  very  clear  in  their  opinion,  which  con- 
vinces me  they  had  good  reafon  on  their  fide., 
CR.L  And  yet  that  great  Man  CeJfeis  feems  to  have 
had  very  flight  and  inconftant  notions:  One  while, 
he  talks  like  a  thorough  £/)/VwY^;; ;  another,  he  ad- 
mits Miracles,  Prophelies,  and  a  future  Itate  of 
rewards  and  puniihments.  What  think  you,  Jl- 
ciphroVy  is  it  not  fomcthing  capricious  in  fo  great 
a  Man,  among  other  advantages  which  he  afcribes 
*  Strab.  I.  i6,  tO 
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to  Brutes  above  Humane  Kind,  to  fuppofe  they 
are  Magicians  and   Prophets;   that  they   have  a 
nearer  commerce   and  union  with  the   Divinity; 
fhat  they  know  more  than  Men ;    and  that  Ele- 
phants, in  particular,  are  of  all  others  moll  reh'gi-. 
ous   animals    and    ftrid   obfervers   of  an   Oath*. 
JlLC.    A  great  genius  will  be  fometimes  whim- 
sical.    But  what  do  you  fay  to  the  Emperor  ytili-* 
any  was  not  he  an  extraordinary  Man?    CRI.  He 
feems  by  his  writings  to  have  been  lively  and  faty- 
rical.     Further,    I  make  no  difficulty  of  owning 
that  he  was  a  generous,   temperate,  gallant,  and 
facetious  Emperor:  But  at  the  fame  time  it  mull 
be  allowed,    becaufe  his  own  Heathen  Pancgyrill 
j4mmianus  MarceUitius  f  allows  it,  that  he  was  a 
prating,   light,  vain,   fuperllitious  fort  of  Man. 
And  therefore  his  Judgment  or  Authority  can  be  buc 
of  fmall  weight  with  thofe,,  who  are  not  prejudi-* 
ccd  in  his  favour.  JLC.  But  of  all  the  great  Men 
who  wrote  againlt  Revealed  Religion,  the  great- 
ell   without  quellion  was  that  truly  great  Man 
^Porphyryy  the  lofs  of  whofe  invaluable  work  caa 
never   be  fufficiently  lamented.      This   profound 
Philofopher  went  to  the  bottom  and  original  of 
things.      He  moll  learnedly  confuted  the   Scrip-? 
tures,  Ihew'd  the  Abfurdity  of  the  Mofaiv  accounts, 
undermined  and  expofed  the  Prophefies,   and  ridi- 
culed allegorical  Interpretations*.     The  moderns, 
it  mull  be  owned,  have  done  great  things  and  fhewn 
themfelves  able  Men;  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
lofs  of  what  was  done  by  a  perfon  of  fuch  vaft  a- 
bilities,  and  who  lived  fo  much  nearer  the  Foun- 
tain-head; though  his  authority  furvives  his  writ- 
ings, and  mull  llill  have  its  weight  with  impartial 
Men,  in  fpight  of  the  enemies  of  Truth.    CB^L 

*  Origen.  contra  Celfum,  I.4. 
•j-  Am.  Marcellin.   1.    25. 
*  Luc.  Hplfttnius  de  vita  &  fcriptis  Porphyrii, 
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^■Porphyry^  I  grant  was  a  thorough  Infidel,  though 
he  appears  by  no  means  to  have  been  incredulous^ 
It  fccms  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  Wizards  and 
Necromancers,  and  believed  the  Myfleries,  Mira- 
cles, and  Prophclics  of  Theurgijii  and  Egyptiait 
prielis.  He  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  ob- 
I'cure  Jargon^  and  pretended  to  extraordinary  Ex- 
tafies.  1  n  a  word  this  great  Man  appears  to  have 
been  as  unintelligible  as  a  Schoolman,  as  fuperfli- 
tious  as  a  Monk,  and  as  fanatical  as  any  Quietifl 
or  Quaker;  and,  to  compleat  his  charader  as  a 
Minute  Philofopher,  he  was  under  ftrong  tempta- 
tions to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  We  may 
frame  a  notion  of  this  Patriarch  of  Infidelity,  by  his 
judicious  way  of  thinking  upon  other  points  as  well 
iis  the  Ghriflian  Religion.  So  fagacious  was  he  as 
to  find  out,  that  the  Souls  of  infeib,  when  fepa- 
rated  from  their  bodies,  become  rational :  That  Dae- 
mons of  a  thoufand  Ihapes  aflill  in  making  Phil- 
trums  and  Charms,  whofe  fpiritual  bodies  are  nou- 
riflied  and  fattened  by  the  Steams  of  libations  and 
facrifices  :  that  the  Ghofts  of  thofe,  who  died  vio- 
lent deaths,  ule  to  haunt  and  appear  about  their 
Sepulchres.  This  fame  egregious  Philofopher  ad- 
vifeth  a  wife  Man  not  to  eat  flefh,  left  the  impure 
Soul  of  the  Brute  that  was  put  to  violent  death 
fliouVl  enter,  along  with  the  flelli,  into  thofe  who 
cat  it.  He  adds,  as  a  matter  of  fa6l  confirmed  by 
many  experiments,  that  thofe  who  wou'd  inlinuate 
into  thcmfelves  the  Souls  of  fuch  animals,  as  have 
the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to  come,  need  only 
eat  a  principal  part,  the  heart  for  inftance  of  a 
Stag  or  a  Mole,  and  fo  receive  the  Soul  of  the  a- 
nimal,  which  will  prophefy  in  them  like  a  God*. 
No  wonder  if  Men  whofc  minds  were  preoccupi- 
ed by  Faith  and  Tenets  of  fuch  a  peculiar  kind 
ihou'd  be  averfe  from  the  reception  of  the  GofpeL 

*  Vide  rorphyrluir.  de  abftinentia,  ds  laciificlis,  dediis&<^s- 
iTionibus*         '  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  defire  to  be  cxcufed  if  we  do 
not  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
men,  that  appear  to  us  whimfical,  fuperftitioiis, 
weak  and  vifionaiy,  which  thole  impartial  Gentle- 
men do,  who  admire  their  Talents,  and  are  proud 
to  tread  in  their  Footlleps.  ylLQ  Men  fee  things ► 
in  different  views  :  what  one  admires  another  con- 
temns ^  it  is  even  poffible  for  a  prejudiced  mind, 
•whofe  attention  is  turned  towards  the  Faults  and 
Blemillies  of  things,  to  fanfy  fome  Ihadow  of  de- 
feat in  thofe  great  Lights  which  in  our  own  days 
have  enlightenedj  and  ilill  continue  to  enlightea 
the  world. 

XXVI.  But  pray  tell  mc,  Crito^  what  you  think 
of  yofephus  ?  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  Man  of 
learning  and  judgment.  He  was  himfelf  an  afler- 
ter  of  revealed  Religion.  And  Chriftians,  when 
his  authority  ferves  their  turn,  are  ufed  to  cite  him 
with  refpect.  CKL  All  this  I  acknowledge.  JLC. 
Mufl:  it  not  then  feem  very  ftrange,  and  very  fufpi- 
cious  to  every  impartial  Inquirer,  that  this  learned 
yew  writing  the  Hiflory  of  his  own  Country,  of 
that  very  place,  and  thofe  very  times,  where  and 
when  yefus  Chnjl  made  his  appearance,  ihou*d  yet 
fay  nothing  of  the  character,  miracles,  and  dodrinc 
of  that  Extraordinary  Perfon  ?  Some  ancient  Chri- 
ftians were  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that,  to  make  a- 
mends,  they  inferted  a  famous  Palfage  in  that  Hif- 
torian  ;  which  impoflure  hath  been  fufficiently 
deteded  by  able  Critics  in  the  lafl:  age.  C  R  L 
Though  there  are  not  wanting  able  Critics  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queftion,  yet,  not  to  enter  upon 
the  difcuffion  of  that  celebrated  paffage,  I  am  con- 
tent to  give  you  all  you  can  defire,  and  fuppofc  it 
not  genuine,  but  the  pious  fraud  of  fome  wrong- 
headed  Chriftian,  who  cou'd  not  brook  the  omiffi- 
oa  in  yofephus  \  But  this  YiWl  never  make  fuch 
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omiffion  a  real  objcdtion  againft  Chriftianity.     Nor 
is  there,  for  ougHt  I  can  fee,  any  thing  in  it  where- 
on to  ground  either  admiration  or  fulpicion  ;  inaf- 
inuch  as  it  fhou*d  fecm  very  natural,  fuppofing  the 
Gofpel  account  exadly  true,  for  yofephus  to  have 
faid  nothing  of  it ;  conlidering  that  the  view    of 
that  writer  was  to  give  his  country  fome  figure  in 
the  eye   of  the  World,  which   had  been   greatly 
prejudiced  againlt  the  yezvs,   and  knew    little  of 
their  hiltory,  to  which  end  the  Life  and  Death  of 
our  Saviour  wou'd  not  in  any  wife  have  conduced; 
confidering  that  yofephns  cou'd   not  have  been  an 
cye-witnefs  of  our  Saviour  or  his  Miracles  ;  con- 
fidering that  he    was  a  ^Phjrifee  of  Quality  and 
Learning,  foreign  as  well  as  jewipjy  one  of  great 
Employment  in  the    State,  and  that    the  Gofpel 
was  preached  to  the  poor  ;  that  the  firft   Inltru- 
ments  of  fpreading  it,  and  the  firll  Converts  to  it 
were  mean  and  illiterate,  that  it  might  not  fcem 
the  work  of  Man,  or  beholding  to  Humane  intereil: 
or  power  ;  conlidering  the  general  prejudice  of  the 
ye-:rjs^  who  expeded  in  the  MeffJah  a  temporal  and 
conquering  Prince,  which  prejudice  was  \'o  Ihong, 
that  they  chofe  rather  to   attribute  our   Saviour's 
rniracles  to  the  Devil,  than  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  Chrill  :  Conlidering  alfo   the  helliih  Diforder 
and  Confulion  of  the  yewijh  State  in  the  Days  of 
yofephns,  when  Mens  minds  were  filled  and  afton- 
ilhed  with  unparallel'd  wars,  dilfenlions,  maffacres, 
and  fcditions  of  that  devoted  people.     Laying  all 
thcfe  things   together,  I  do  not  think  it   llrange, 
that  fuch  a  man,  writing  with  fuch  a  view,  at  fuch 
a  time,  and  in  fuch  ci  re  urn  fiances,  fliou'd  omit  to 
defcribe  our  Bleded  Saviour's  life  and  death,  or  to 
mention  his    miracles,   or    to  take  notice   of  the 
State  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  which  was  then  as 
^  gTcUn  of  Mullard  feed  beginning  to  take  Root 
and  germinate.  And  this  will  fcem  flill  lefs  flrange, 
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if  it  be  confidercd,  that  the  Apoflles  in  a  few  years 
after  our  Saviour's  death  departed  from  yerufalem^ 
fetting  themfelves  to  convert  the  Gentiles^  and  were 
difperfed  throughout  the  world  ;  that  the  Converts 
in  Jerufakm  were,  not  only  of  the  meanelt  of  the 
people,  but  alfo  few  ;  the  three  thoufand,  added 
to  the  Church  in  one  day  upon  Teter's  preaching 
in  that  city,  appearing  to  have  been  not  Inhabi- 
tants but  Strangers  from  all  parts  affembied  to 
celebrate  the  fcaft  of  '^entecofi  \  and  that  ail  the 
time  oiyofephus  and  for  feveral  years  after,  during 
a  Succeilion  of  fifteen  Bilhops,  the  Chriilians  ac 
yerufalem  obferved  the  Mofaic  Law*,  and  were 
confequently,  in  outward  appearance,  one  people 
with  the  reft  of  the  Jews^  which  muft  have  made 
them  lefs  obfervable.  I  wou'd  fain  know  whac 
reafon  we  have  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Gofpcl,  which 
in  its  firft  Propagation  fecmed  to  overlook  the 
great  or  conliderable  men  of  this  world,  might  not 
alfo  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as  a  thing  not 
fuited  to  their  apprehenfions  and  way  of  thinking  ? 
Befides,  in  thofe  early  times  might  not  other  learn- 
ed yews^  as  well  as  \Gamaliel^  fufpend  their  judg- 
ment of  this  new  way,  as  not  knowing  what  to 
make  or  fay  of  it,  being  on  one  hand  unable  to  quit 
the  Notions  and  Traditions  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  and,  on  the  other,  not  daring  to  refill 
or  fpeak  againft  the  Gofpel,  left  they  Ihou'd  be 
found  to  fight  againft  God  ?  Surely  at  all  events, 
it  cou'd  never  be  expected,  that  an  unconverted 
yew  fliouM  give  the  lame  account  of  the  Life,  Mi- 
racles, and  Do6trine  of  yefus  Chrifi^  as  might  be- 
come a  Chriftian  to  have  given  ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand  was  it  at  all  improbable,  that  a  Man  of  fenfe 
fhouM  beware  to  lelfen  or  traduce  what,  for  ought 

^     *  Sulp.  Sever.  Sacf,  Hi  ft.  1  2.  &  Eufeb.  Cliron.  lib.  pofter. 
'     t  Afts  V. 
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he  knew,  might  have  been  a  heavenly  Difpenfati- 
on,  between  which  two  courfes  the  middle  was  to 
fay  nothing,  but  pafs  it   over  in  a  doubtful  or  a 
reipedttul  lilcncc.    And  it  is  obfervablc,  that  where 
this  Hiftorian  occafionally  mentions  ^eftis  Chriji  in 
his  account  of  St.  yames's  death,  he  doth  it  with- 
out any  refledrlion,  or  laying  either  good  or   bad, 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  Ihews  a  regard  for  the 
Apoltle.     It  is  obfcrvable,  I  fay,  that  fpeaking  of 
yeftis  his  exprclfion  is,  who  was  called  the  Chrift, 
not  who  pretended  to  be  the   Chriil,  or  who  was 
falfly  called  the  Chrift,  but  fimply  7»  Kiyoyiif\i  XjirK*. 
It  is  evident  jfofephus  knew  there  was  fuch  a  Man 
as  yefusy  and   that  he  was  faid  to  be  the  Chrift, 
and  yet  he  condemns  neither  him  nor  his  followers  j 
which  to  me  feems  an  Argument  in  their  favour. 
Certainly  if  we  fuppofc  yofepbus  to  have  known  or 
been  perfuadcd  that  he  was  an  Impoftor,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  his  not  faying    fo  in  plain 
terms.     But   if  wc  fuppofc  him  in  Gamaliel's  way 
of  thinking,  who  fufpended  his  judgment,  and  was 
afraid  of  being  found  to  fight  againft  God,  it  £hou*d 
feem  natural  lor  him  to  behave  in  that  very  man-' 
ner,   which  according   to  you  makes  againft   our 
Faith,  but  I  verily  think  makes  for  it.     But  what 
if  yn/epbus  had  been  a  Bigot,  or  even  a  SadduceCy 
an   InHdel,   an  Athcill  ?  What  then  !  wc  readily 
grant  there  might  have  been  Perfons  of  Rank,  Po- 
liticians, Generals,  and  Men   of  Letters,  then  as 
well  as  now,  yczcs  as  well  as  E/jgli/hracJ!,  who  be- 
lieved no  revealed  Religion  :  And  that  fome  fuch 
perfons  might  polfibly  have  heard  of  a  man  in  low 
life,  who  performed  miracles   by  Magic,  without 
informing  themfelves,  or  perhaps   ever   inquiring, 
about  his  Milfion  and  Do6trine.     Upon  the  whole, 
I  cannot  comprehend,  why  any  Man  fhou'd  con- 

*  Jof.  Ant,  1.  20,  c  S, 
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elude  againft  the  Truth  of  the  Gofpel,  from  Jofe-* 
phtis's  omitting  to  fpeak  of  it,  any  more  than  from 
his  omitting  to  embrace  it.  Had  the  firft  Ghrilti- 
ans  been  Chief  Priefls  and  Rulers,  or  Men  of  fai- 
ence and  learning,  like  'J^hilo  2ind  Jofephus^  it  might 
perhaps  with  better  colour  have  been  obje61:ed, 
that  their  Religion  was  of  Humane  Contrivance, 
than  now  that  it  hath  pleafed  God  by  weak  things 
to  confound  the  Strongs  This  I  think  fufficiently 
accounts,  why  in  the  beginning  the  Gofpel  might 
overlook  or  be  overlooked  by  Men  of  a  certain 
rank  and  character. 

XXVII.  j4LC.  And  yet  it  feems  an  odd  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  any  Dodlrine,  that  it  was  preach- 
ed by  limple  people  to  fimple  people.  CRL  In- 
deed if  there  was  no  other  attellation  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  this  muft  be  owned  a 
very  weak  one.  But  if  a  Doftrine  begun  by  inftru- 
ments,  mean  as  to  all  Humane  Advantages,  and 
making  its  firft  progrefs  among  thofe,  who  had 
neither  wealth  nor  Art  nor  power  to  grace  or  en- 
courage it,  Ihou'd  in  a  fhort  time  by  it's  own  in- 
nate Excellency,  the  mighty  force  of  Miracles, 
and  the  demonllration  of  the  Spirit,  not  only  with- 
out, but  againft,  all  worldly  Motivesfpread  through 
the  world,  and  fubdue  Men  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  life,  wou*d  it  not  be  very  unreafonable  to 
reje6i:  orfufped:it,  for  the  want  of  humane  means? 
And  might  not  this  with  much  better  realbn  be 
thought  an  Argument  of  its  coming  from  God? 
j4LC.  But  ftill  an  inquifitive  Man  will  want  the 
Teftimony  of  Men  of  learning  and  knowledge. 
CRL  But  from  the  firft  Century  onwards,  there 
was  never  wanting  the  teftimony  of  fuch  Men,  who 
wrote  learnedly  in  defence  of  the  Chriftian  RcHm 
gion,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  when  the  memory 
of  things  was  frefh,  who  had  abilitiesto  judge  and 
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3ncans  to  know,  and  who  gave  the  cleareft  proofd 
of  their  convii^ion  and  iincerity.     jl  L  C^    But  all 
the  while  thelc  Men  were  Chrillians,    prejudiced 
Chriftians,  and  therefore  their  Teftimony  is  to  be 
fulpc<::kd.     C  R  L     It  feems  then  you  wou'd  have 
J'fws  or  Heathens  atteft  the  Truths  of  GhrilUanity. 
.J  L  C.     That  is  the  very  thing  I  want.    C  K  L 
But  how  can  this  be  ?    or  if  it  couM,    wou'd  noc 
any  rational  Man  be  apt  to  fuiped:  fuch  Evidence, 
and  ask,   how  it  was  poflible  for  a  Man  really  to 
believe  fuch  things  hinilelf  and  not  become  a  Chrif- 
tian  ?    the  Apoitlcs  and  firit  Converts  were  them- 
fclves  jfeivs,    and  brought  up  in  a  veneration  for 
the  Law  of  Aiofes^  and  in  all  the  prejudices  of  that 
people  :  many  Fathers,  Chriftian  Philofophers,  and 
learned  Apologifts  for  the  Faith,    who  had  been 
bred  Gentilesy    were  without  doubt  imbued  with 
prejudices    of   Education  :    and    if  the  finger  of 
God  and  force  of  Truth  converted  both  the  one 
and  the  other  from  yiidaipn  or  Gentilifm^  in  fpight 
o)l    their   prejudices  to   Chriltianity,    is  not  their 
Tefiimony  fo  much  the  ftrongcr  ?    You  have  then 
the  ililirages  of  both  y^ws  and  Gentiles^  attefting  to 
the  Truth  of  our  Religion  in  the  earlieU  ages.  But 
to  expert  or  dclire  the  atteftation  of  yews  remaining 
ycicSj  or  of  Gentiles  remaining  Geiniks^  feems  un~ 
iealonable  :    nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  Tefii- 
mony of  Men,  who  were  not  converted  themfelves, 
ihou'd  be  the  likclicll  to  convert  others.   We  have 
indeed  theTcllimony  of  Heathen  Writers  to  prove, 
That  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  there 
"was  a  general  expectation  in  the  eaft  of  a  McJJiah 
or  Prince,    who  Ihou'd  found  a  new  Dominion  :- 
"That  there  were  fuch  people  as  Chriftians  :    That 
they  were  cruelly  perfecuted  and  put  to  death  : 
•  That  they  were  innocent  and  holy  in  life  and  wor-* 
lliip  :    And  that  there  did  really  exift  in  that  time^ 
•fcevtain  perfonsand  fads  m-cntioned  in  the   New 
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Teftament :  And  for  other  points,  we  have  learned 
Fathers,  feveral  of  whom  had  been,  as  I  already 
obfervedj  bred  Heathens,  to  attelt  their  Truth. 
AhC  For  my  part  I  have  no  great  opinion  of 
the  capacity  or  learning  of  the  Fathers,  and  many 
learned  Men,  efpecially-  of  the  reformed  Churches 
abroad,  are  of  the  fame  mind,  which  faves  me  the 
trouble  of  looking  my  felf  into  their  voluminous 
Writings.  C  R  L  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
fay,  with  the  Minute  Philofopher  '^omponatius  % 
that  Origen^  -S^/,  Juguft'w^  and  divers  other  Fa^ 
thers,  were  equal  to  ^latOj  Anfiotle^  and  the  greateft 
of  the  G«?;////^j  in  Humane  Knowledge.  But,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  judgment  from  what  I 
have  feen  of  their  writings,  I  Ihou'd  think  feveral 
of  them  Men  of  great  parts,  eloquence,  and  learni= 
ing,  and  much  fuperior  to  thefe  who  feem  to  un- 
dervalue them.  Without  any  affront  to  certain 
modern  Critics  or  Tranflators,  Erafmus  may  be  al^ 
lowed  a  man  of  fine  tafte,  and  a  fit  judge  of  fenfe 
and  good  writing,  though  his  judgment  in  thi^ 
point  was  very  different  from  theirs.  Some  of  our 
reformed  Brethern,  becaufe  the  Komanijis  attribute 
too  much,  feem  to  have  attributed  too  little  to  themj, 
from  a  very  ufual,  though  no  very  judicious  op- 
polition  ;  which  is  apt  to  lead  men  to  remark  de- 
fe6ts,  without  making  proper  allowances,  and  to 
fay  things  which  neither  piety,  candour,  nor  good 
fenfe  require  them  to  fay. 

XXVIII.  JL  a  But  though  I  fhou'd  acknow- 
ledge, that  a  concurring  Teftimony  of  many  learn- 
ed and  able  Men  throughout  the  firft  ages  of  Chrif- 
tianity  may  have  its  weight,  yet  when  I,  confider 
the  great  number  of  Forgeries  and  Herefies  that 
fprung  up  in  thofe  times,  it  very  much  weakens 

*  Lib.  de  imiportalitate  animae. 
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their  credit.  CRL  Pray,  J/ciph'Of/y  wou'd  it 
be  allowed  a  good  Argument  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Papilt  againit  the  Reformation,  that  many  abfurd 
Sects  fprung  up  at  the  fame  time  with  it  ?  Are 
we  to  wonder,  that  when  good  feed  is  fowing,  the 
enemy  Ihou^d  fow  tares  ?  But  at  once  to  cut  off 
feveral  Objedions,  let  us  fuppofe  in  faft,  what 
•you  do  not  deny  pollible,  that  there  is  a  God,  a 
t)evd,  and  a  Revelation  from  Heaven  committed 
to  writing  many  Centuries  ago.  Do  but  take  a 
view  of  Humane  Nature,  andconlider,  what  wou'd 
probably  follow  upon  fuch  a  fuppolition  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  is  not  very  likely  there  Ihou'd  be  Half- 
believers,  millaken  Bigots,  holy  Frauds,  ambitious, 
jnterefted,  difputing,  conceited,  fchifqiatical,  hae- 
jetical,  abfurd  Men  among  the  Proiellbrs  of  fuch 
revealed  Religion,  as  well  as  after  a  courfe  of  ages, 
"Various  readings,  omiffions,  tranfpoiltions,  and  ob- 
icurities  in  the  text  of  the  facred  Oracles  ?  And 
if  fo,  I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  it  be  reafonable 
to  make  thofe  events  an  ObjettHon  againllthe  being 
of  a  thing,  which  wou*d  probably  and  naturally  fol- 
low upon  the  Suppofal  of  its  Being.  Jl  L  C.  Af- 
ter all,  fay  what  you  will,  this  variety  of  Opinions 
jnull  needs  ihake  the  laith  of  a  reafonable  Man. 
Where  there  are  {o  many  difierent  Opinions 
on  the  fame  point,  it  is  very  certain  they  cannot 
all  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  they  may  all  be  falfe. 
And  the  means  to  find  out  the  Truth!  when  a  Man 
of  fcnfe  fets  about  this  Inquiry,  he  finds  himfelf 
Qn  a  fudden  llartled  and  amufcd  with  hard  words 
and  knotty  quelHons.  This  makes  him  abandon 
tlie  purfuit,  thinking  the  game  not  worth  the  chafe. 
CRL  But  wou'd  not  this  Man  of  fenfe  do  well 
to  confider,  it  muft  argue  want  of  difcernment,  to 
rejeift  divine  Truths  fur  the  fake  of  Humane  Fol- 
lies ?  \Jic  but  the  fame  candour  and  impartiality 
in  treating  of  Religion,  that  you  wou'd  think  pro- 
•  per 
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per  on  other  fubjedls.  We  defire  no  more,  arjd  ex--- 
pe6t  no  lefs.  In  Law,  in  Phyfic,  in  Politics,  where- 
ever  men  have  refined,  is  it  not  evident  they  have 
been  alv^ays  apt  to  run  into  difputes  and  chicane  ? 
But  will  that  hinder  you  from  admitting,  there 
are  many  good  rules  and  juft  notions,  and  ufeful 
truths  in  all  thofe  profeliions,.  Phylicians  may  dif- 
pute,  perhaps  vainly  and  unintelligibly,  about  the 
Animal  Syltem  :  they  may  affign  different  caufes 
of  Diftempers,  fome  explaining  them  by  the  ele- 
mentary qualities,  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry, 
yet  this  doth  not  hinder,  but  the  Bark  may  be  good 
for  an  Ague,  and  Rhubarb  fur  iiFlux.  Nor  can  it 
others  by  chymical,  others  b)  mechanical  principles, 
be  inferred  from  the  different  feds,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  fprung  up  in  that  profeffion,  the 
Dogmatic,  for  inlTance,  Empiric,  Methodic, 
Galenic,  Paracelfian,  or  the  hard  words  and  knot^ 
ty  queftions  and  idle  theories  which  have  grown 
from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on  them,  that,  there^ 
fore,  we  Ihou'd  deny  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
or  reject  their  excellent  rules  about  Exercife,  Air, 
and  Diet.  A  L  C.  It  feems  you  wou^d  fcrecn  Re?- 
ligion  by  the  example  of  other  profe/Iions,  all  which 
have  produced  Sedts  and  Difputes  as  well  as  Chrif^ 
tianity,  which  may  in  itfelf  be  true  and  ufeful,  notr 
withftanding  many  falfe  and  fruitlefs  Notions  enr 
grafted  on  it  by  the  wit  of  Man.  Certainly  if  this 
had  been  obferyed  or  believed  by  many  acute  Rea- 
foncrs,  they  wou'd  never  have  made  the  multiplir 
city  of  Religious  Opinions  and  Controverfies  an 
Argument  againfl  R eligion in  general o  CKL  How 
fuch  an  obvious  Truth  fhou'd  efcape  Men  of  fenfe 
and  inquiry  I  leave  you  to  account :  But  I  can  very 
eaiily  account  for  grofs  miilakes  in  thofe,  who  pafs 
for  Free-thinkers  without  ever  thinking  ;  or,  if 
if  they  do  think,  whqfe  meditations  are  emplqy'd 
Vol.  IL  F  f  4       pn 
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on  other  points  of  a  very  different  nature,    from  a 
lerious  and  impartial  Inquiry  about  Religion. 

XXIX.     But  to  return  :    what  or  where  is  the 
profelfion  of  Men,  who  never  fplit  into  fchii'ms, 
or  never   talk   nonfenle  ?    Is  it  not  evident,  that 
cut  ot  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge,   on  which  the 
JIumane  mind  is  employ'd,  there  grow  certain  ex- 
crcfcences,  which  may  be  pared  oitj  like  the  clip- 
pings of  hair  or  nails  in  the  body,   and  with  no 
worle  confequencc.     W  hatever  Bigots  or  Knthu-» 
llaits,  whatever  notional  or  fcholaltic  Divines  may 
fay  or  think,  it  is  certain  the  Faith  derived  from 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  was  not  a  piece  of  empty 
•Sophiltry  ;  they  did  not  deliver  and  tranfmit  down 
to   us   KiViiv  aTraryiy   but   yvi^vtiy  yvwyn'iVy  to  ule  the  ex- 
prcliion  of  a  holy  Coniellor  *.     And,  to  pretend 
to  demolifh  their  foundation  for  the  fake  ot  Hu- 
mane Superltrudture,  be  it  hay  or  Hubble  or  what 
it  v/ill,  is  no  Argument  of  juft  thought  or  reafon  ; 
any  more  than  it  is  of  fiirncfs,  to  fuppofe  a  doubt- 
ful fcnle  fixed,  and  argue  from  one  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion  in  difputcd  points.      Whether,   tor  inftance, 
the   beginning  of  Gev.ejis  is  to  be  undcrilood  in  a 
literal  or  allegorical  fenfe  ?    Whether  the  Book  of 
'yoh  be  an  Hiftory  or  a  Parable  ?  Being  points  dif- 
putcd between  Chriftians,  an  Infidel  can  have  no 
right  to  argue  fjom  one  fide  of  the  Queition,   in 
thoie  or  the  like  cafes.     This  or  that  Tenet  of  a 
JScc^l:,   this  or  that  contravertcd  Notion  is  not  what 
\vc  contend  for  at  prefent,  but  the  general  Faith 
taught  by  Chrilt  and  his  Apoftles,  and  prefervcd 
by   univerfal  and  perpetual  Tradition  in  all  the 
Churches  down  to  ourowntirnes.  Totaxorltrikeat 
this  pivine  Doctrine,  on  account  of  things  foreign 
and  adventitious,  the  fpeculations  and  difputes  of 
curious  Men,  is  jn  my  mind  an  abfurdity  of  the 
fame  kind,    as  it  woutd  be  to  cut  down  a  fine  tree 
yielding  Fruit  and  Shade,  becaiife  its  leaves  aifordcd 
f  SccT,  Hiftor.  rxclef  1,  i,  nourifliment 
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nouriihment  to  Caterpillars,    or  becaufe  Spiders 
may  now  and  then  weave  cobwebs  among  the  bran- 
ches.    ALC.     To  divide  and  diftinguifli  wou'd 
take  time.     We  have  feveral  Gentlemen  very  capa- 
ble ofjudging  in  the  grofsjbut  that  want  of  attention 
for  irklome  and  dry  Studies  or  minute  Inquiries. 
To  which  as  it  would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  Men 
againft  their  will,   fo  it  mult  be  a  great  wrong  to 
the  world,   as  well  as  themfelves,  to  debar  them 
from  the  Right  of  deciding  according  to  their  na- 
tural fenfc  of  things.    CR  /.   It  were  to  be  vvilhed 
thole  capable  Men  wou'd  employ  their  judgment 
and  attention  on   the  fame  objedts.      If   theolo- 
gical Inquiries  are  unpalatable,   the  field  of  na- ' 
ture  is  wide.     How  many  Difcoveries  to  be  made! 
how  many  Errors  to  be  corrected  in  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  !  how  many  Vices  to  be  reformed  in  life  and 
manners  !     Why  do  men  lingle  out  fuch  points  as 
are  innocent  and  ufeful,   when  there  are  fo  many 
pernicious  miltakes  to  be  amended  ?     Why  fet 
themfelves  to  dellroy  the  hopes  of  Humane  Kind 
and  encouragements  to  Virtue  ?     Why  delight  to 
judge  where  they  difdain  to  inquire  ?     Why  not 
employ  their  noble  Talents  on  the  Longitude  or 
Perpetual  Motion  ?     AhC.     I  wonder  you  fhou*d 
not  fee  the  difference  between  points  of  Curiolity 
and  Religion,     Thofe  employ  only  Men  of  a  ge- 
nius or  humour  fuited  to  them  ;  but  all  Mankind 
have  a  right  to  cenfure,  and  are  concerned  to  judge 
of  thefe,    except  they  will  blindly  fubmit  to  be 
governed,    by  the  ftale  wifdom  of  their  Ancellors 
and  the  ellablilhed  Laws  of  their  Country.    CR./. 
It  Ihond  feera,    if  they  are  concerned  to  judge, 
they  are  not  lefs  concerned  to  examine  before  they 
judge.     AhC.     But  after  all  the  examination  and 
inquiry  that  mortal  Man  can  make  about  Revealed 
Religion,  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at  any  rational 
fure  footing* 
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XXX.  There  is,  indeed,  a  deal  of  fpecious 
talk  about  Faith  founded  upon  Miracles ;  but  when 
I  examine  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  trace  Chril^ 
tian  Faith  up  to  its  original,  1  find  it  refts  upon 
much  darknefs  and  fcruple  and  uncertainty.  Inftead 
of  points  evident  or  agreeable  to  Humane  Reafon, 
I  find  a  wonderful  narrative  of  the  Son  of  God 
tempted  in  the  wilderncfs  by  the  Devil,  a  thing 
utterly  unaccountable,  without  any  end,  or  ufe  or 
reafon  whatfoever.  I  meet  with  Itrange  Hiftories 
of  Apparitions  of  Angels  and  Voices  from  Heaven, 
with  furpriling  accounts  of  Daemoniacs,  things  quite 
out  of  the  road  of  common  Senfe  or  Obfcrvation, 
with  feveral  incredible  feats  faid  to  have  been  done 
by  Divine  Power,  but  more  probably  the  Inventions 
of  Men  ;  nur  the  lefs  likely  to  be  fo,  becaufe  I 
cannot  pretend  to  fay  with  what  view  they  were 
invented.  Defigns  deeply  laid  are  dark,  and  the 
lefs  we  know  the  more  we  fufped:!  :  But,  admit- 
ting them  for  true,  I  Ihall  not  allow  them  to  be 
miraculous,  until  I  thoroughly  know  the  power  of 
what  are  called  fecond  caufes  and  the  force  of  Ma- 
gic. CRT.  You  feem,  Jlciphron^  to  analyfe,  not 
F'aith,  but  Infidelity,  and  trace  it  to  its  Principles; 
which,  from  your  own  account,  I  coUet^t  to  be 
dark  and  doubtful  fcruples  and  furniifes,  haftinefs 
in  judging,  and  narrownefs  in  thinking,  grounded 
on  a  fanciful  notion  which  over-rates  the  little  fcant- 
ling  of  your  own  Experience,  and  on  real  ignorance 
of  the  views  of  Providence,  and  of  the  qualities, 
operations,  and  mutual  refpedts  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for  ought  you 
know,  in  the  Univerfe".  Thus  obfcure,  uncertain, 
conceited,  and  conjectural  are  the  Principles  of  In- 
fidelity. Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the  Principles 
of  Faith  feem  to  be  points  plain  and  clear.  It  is 
a  clear  point,  that  this  Faith  in  Chrill:  was  fpread 
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abroad  throughout  the  world  foon  after  his  death. 
It  is  a  clear  point,  that  this  was  not  efFeded  by- 
humane  Learning,  Politics,  or  Power.  It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  in  the  early  times  of  the  Church  there 
were  feveral  men  of  Knowledge  and  Integrity, 
who  embraced  this  Faith  not  from  any,  but  againft 
all,  temporal  motives.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that, 
the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain-head,  the  more 
opportunity  they  had  to  fatisfy  themfelves,  as  to 
the  Truth  of  thefe  fadts  which  they  believed.  It 
is  a  clear  point,  that  the  lefs  interefl  there  was  to 
perfuade,  the  more  need  there  was  of  Evidence  to 
convince  them.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  they  relied 
on  the  Authority  of  thofe  who  declared  themfelves 
Eyc-witnefles  of  the  Miracles  and  Refurrcdtion  of 
Chrift.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  thofe  profelFed 
Eye-witnefTes  fufFered  much  for  this  their  Attefla- 
tion,  and  finally  fealed  it  with  their  Blood.  It  is 
a  clear  point,  that  thefe  Witnefles,  weak  and  con- 
temptible as  they  were,  overcame  the  world,  fpread 
more  light,  preached  purer  morals,  and  did  more 
benefit  to  Mankind,  than  all  the  Philofophers  and 
Sages  put  together.  Thefe  points  appear  to  me 
clear  and  fure,  and,  being  allow'd  fuch,  they  are 
plain,  juft,  and  reafonable  motives  of  affent ;  they 
iiand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they  contain  no- 
thing beyond  our  fphcre,  neither  fuppoling  more 
knowledge  nor  other  faculties  than  we  are  really 
maflers  of ;  and  if  they  fliou'd  not  be  admitted  for 
morally  certain,  as  I  believe  they  will  by  fair  and 
unprejudiced  Inquirers,  yet  the  allowing  them  tojbe 
only  probable  is  fufficicnt  to  Hop  the  mouth  of  an' 
Infidel.  Thefe  plain  points,  I  lay,  are  the  Pillars 
of  our  Faith,  and  not  thofe  obfcure  ones  by  you 
fuppofed,  which  are  in  truth  the  unfound,  uncer- 
tain Principles  of  Infidelity,  to  a  rafh,  prejudiced, 
and  afiuming  Spirit.  To  raife  an  Argument,  or 
gnfvver  anopjedion,  from  hidden  powers  of  Nature 
■     '  "  ov 
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ox  Magic  is  groping  in  the  dark  ;  but  by  the  evident 
light  oi  fenle  men  might  be  iufficiently  certified  of 
fenlible  Effects,  and  matters  of  Fad,  fuch  as  the 
Miracles   and  Refurredion  of  Chriit  :     and  the 
Tcftimony  of  fuch  Men  may  be  tranfmitted  to  After- 
ages,  with  the  fame  moral  certainty  as  other  Hitio- 
rical  Narrations :  and  thofe  fame  miraculous  Fads, 
compared  by  Reafon  with  the  Dodrines  they  were 
brought  to  prove,  do  afford  to  an  unbialfed  mind 
ilrong  Indications  of  their  coming  from  God,    or 
a  fuperior  Principle,  vvhofe  Goodnefs  retrieved  the 
Moral  World,  whole  Power  commanded  the  Na-* 
tural,  and  whofe  Providence  extended  over  both. 
Give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  nothing  dark,  nothing 
incomprehenfible,  or  myilerious,  or  unaccountable, 
is  the  ground  or  motive,  the  principle  or  founda-* 
tion,  the  proof  or  reafon  of  our  Faith,   although 
it  mciy  be  the  objed  o^  it.     For  it  muft  be  owned, 
that,  it  by  clear  and  fure  principles  we  are  ration 
nally  led  to  believe  a  point  lefs  clear,  we  do  not 
therefore  rejed  fuch  point,  becaufe  it  is  myflerious 
to  conceive,  or  difficult  to  account  for,   nor  wou'd 
it  be  right  lo  to  do.  As  f  jr  '^e'xs  and  Gentiles^  an- 
ciently attributing  our  Saviour's  Miracles  to  Magic, 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  proof  againll  them,  that 
to  me  it  feems  rather  a  Proof  of  the  Fads,  with- 
out difproving  the  Gaufc  to  which  we  afcribe  them, 
As  we   do  not  pretend  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Operations  of  Daemons,   the  Hiflory,  Laws,   and 
Syftem  of   rational   Beings,    and  the  Schemes  or 
Views  of  Providence,  fo  far  as  to  account  for  every 
adion  and  appearance  recorded  in  the  Gofpel  j  fo 
neither  do  you  know  enough  of  thofe  things,    to 
be  able  from  that  Knowledge  of  yours  to  objed  a*? 
gainft  Accounts  fo  well  attefted.       It  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  raife  Scruples  upon  many  authentic  parts 
of  Civil  Hiftory,  which,  requiring  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  Fads,  Circumftances,  and  Councils^ 
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than  we  can  ccme  at  to  explain  them,    muft  be  to 
us  inexplicable.     And  this  is  Hill  more  cafy  with 
yefpe(ft  to  the  Hiflory  of  Nature,   in   which,   if 
Surmifes  were  admitted  for  Proofs  againit  things 
odd,  flrange,  and  unaccountable,  if  our  fcanty  Ex- 
perience were  made  the  rule  and  meafure  of  Truth, 
and  all  thofe  Phaenomena  rejected,  that  we,  through 
ignorance  of  the  Principles,  and  Laws,  and  8yftem 
of  Nature,  cou'd  not  explain,    we  lhou*d  indeed 
make  Difcoveries,  but  it  wouM  be  only  of  our  own 
Blindnefs  and  Prefumption.     And  why  Men  that 
are  fo  ealily  and  fo  often  gravelFd  in  common  Points^ 
in  things  natural  and  vifiblc,  ihou'd  yet  be  fo  Iharp- 
fighted  and  dogmatical  about  the  invifible  World, 
and  its  Myfteries,  is  to  me  a  point  utterly  unac- 
countable by  all   the  Rules  of  Logic  and  good 
Senfe.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  are  Pointsfufficiently  plain,  and  clear, 
and  full,  whereon  a  Man  may  ground  a  reafonable 
Faith  in  Chrill :  but  that  the  attacks  of  Minute 
Philofophers  againll  this  faith  are  grounded  upon 
Darknefs,  Ignorance,  and  Prefumption.     ALC.   I 
doubt  I  lliail  Hill  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
Proofs  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  always  pre- 
fume  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

XXXI.  For  how  is  it  poffible,  at  this  remote 
diftance,   to  arrive  at  any  Knowledge,  or  frame  a- 
ny  Demonftration  about  it?    CRL  What  then? 
Knowledge,  I  grant,  in  a  ftri6t  fenfe  cannot  be  had 
without  Evidence  or  Demonftration;  but  proba- 
ble Arguments  are  a  fufficient   ground  of  Faith* 
Who  ever  fuppofed  that  fcientifical  Proofs  were 
ncceffary  to  make  a  Chriftian  ?    Faith  alone  is  re- 
quired; and  provided  that,  in  the  main  and  upon 
the  whole,  Men  are  perfuaded,  this  faving  |Faith 
may  confift  with  fome  degrees  of  Obfcurity,  Scru- 
ple, and  Error,  For  although  the  Light  of  Truth 
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be  unchangeable,  and  the  fame  in  its  eternal  Source, 
the  Father  of  Lights :  Yet,  with  refpe6t  to  us,  it 
is  varioufly  weakened  and  obfcurcd,  by  palling 
through  a  long  Diltance  or  grofs  Medium,  where 
it  is  intercepted,  diftorted,  or  tinctured  by  the 
Prejudices  and  Paffions  of  Men.  But  all  this  not- 
witnftanding,  he  that  will  ufc  his  Eyes  may  fee 
enough  for  the  purpofes  either  of  Nature,  or  of 
Grace ;  though  by  a  light,  dimmer  indeed,  or  clear- 
er, according  to  the  Place,  or  the  Diflance,  or  the 
Hour,  or  the  Medium.  And  it  will  be  fufficient^ 
if  fuch  Analogy  appears  between  the  Difpenfations 
of  Grace  and  Nature,  as  may  make  it  probable  (al- 
though much  fhou'd  be  unaccountable  in  both)  to 
fuppofc  them  derived  from  the  fame  Author,  and 
the  workmanfliip  of  one  and  the  fame  Hand.  jlLC. 
Thofc  who  faw  and  touched  and  handled  ye/us 
Qjrijt  after  his  Refurreftion,  if  there  were  any  fuch, 
may  be  faid  to  have  feen  by  a  clear  Light :  But  to 
us  the  Light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it  is  expelled 
we  fliou'd  believe  this  Point  as  well  as  they.  For 
my  part,  I  believe,  with  Spimfa^  that  Chrift's 
Death  was  Literal,  but  his  Refurretlion  Allegori- 
cal*. CRL  And  for  my  part,  I  can  fee  nothing 
in  this  celebrated  Infidel,  that  lliou'd  make  me  dc- 
fcrt  matters  of  Fad:,  and  moral  Evidence,  to  a- 
dopt  his  Notions.  Though  I  mull  needs  own  I 
admit  an  allegorical  Refurre6lion  that  proves  the 
real,  to  wit,  a  Refurred:ion  of  Chrift's  Difciples 
from  Weaknefs  to  Refolution,  from  Fear  to  Cou*- 
rage,  from  Defpair  to  Hope,  of  which,  for  ought 
I  ciln  fee,  no  rational  Account  can  be  given,  but 
the  fenfible  Evidence  that  our  Lord  was  truly,  re- 
ally, and  literally  rifen  from  the  dead :  But  as  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  Dilciples,  who  were 
Eye-witnefles  of  his  Miracles  andRefurredion,  had 
ilronger  Evidence  than  we  can  have  of  thofe  Points: 
*  V.  Spinofie  Epift.  ad  OlJenburgiqm. 
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So  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fuch  Evidence  was 
then  more  necefTary,  to  induce  Men  to  embrace  a 
new  Inftitution,  contrary  to  the  whole  Syllem  of 
their  Educadon,  their  Prejudices,  their  Paffions, 
their  Interefls,  and  every  Humane  Motive.  Though 
to  me  it  feems,  the  moral  Evidence  and  probable 
Arguments  within  our  reach /are  abundantly  f  ufficient 
to  make  prudent  thinking  Men  adhere  to  the  Faith, 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  Anceftors,  eftablilh- 
ed  by  the  Laws  of  our  Country,  requiring  Sub- 
miffion  in  Points  above  our  Knowledge,  and  for 
the  reft  recommending  Doftrines  the  moft  agreea- 
ble to  our  Intereft  and  our  Reafon.  And,  how- 
ever ftrong  the  Light  might  have  been  at  the  Foun- 
tain-head, yet  its  long  Continuance  and  Propaga- 
tion, by  fuch  unpromiling  Inftruments  throughout 
the  World,  have  been  very  wonderful.  We  may 
now  take  a  more  comprehenfive  View  of  the  Con- 
nexion, Order,  and  Progrefs  of  the  divine  Difpen- 
fations,  and,  by  a  retrofpe(5t  on  a  long  Series  of 
paft  Ages,  perceive  a  Unity  of  Defign  running 
throughout  the  whole,  a  gradual  difclofing  and 
fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  Providence,  a  regular 
Progrefs  from  Types  to  Antitypes,  from  things 
Carnal  to  things  Spiritual,  from  Earth  to  Heaven. 
We  may  behold  Chrift  crucified,  that  ftumbling- 
block  to  the  yews^  and  foolilhnefs  to  the  Greeksj 
putting  a  final  Period  to  the  Temple  Worlhip  of 
the  one,  and  the  Idolatry  of  the  other,  and  that 
Stone,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  Mountain  with- 
out Hands,  and  brake  in  Pieces  all  other  King- 
doms, become  it  felf  a  great  Mountain. 

XXXII.  If  a  due  Reflexion  on  thefe  things  be 
not  fuiiicient  to  beo;et  a  Reverence  for  the  Chriflian 
Faith  in  the  Mmds  of  Men,  I  Ihou'd  rather  impute 
it  to  any  other  Caufe,  than  a  wife  and  cautious  In- 
credulity: Wlpicn  I  fee  their  eafinefs  of  Faith  in  the 
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common  concerns  of  Life,  where  there  is  no  Pre- 
judice or  Appetite  to  bias  or  difturb  their  natural 
Judgment:  When  I  fee  thofe  very  Men  that  in 
Religion  will  not  llir  a  Ikp  without  Evidence,  and 
at  every  turn  exfpedt  Demonftration,  truft  their 
Health  to  a  Phyfician,  and  their  Lives  to  a  Sailor 
with  an  implicit  B'aith,  I  cannot  think  they  de- 
ferve  the  honour  of  being  thought  more  incredu- 
lous than  other  Men,  or  that  they  are  more  ac- 
cuilom'd  to  know,  and  for  this  reafon  lefs  inclined 
to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  one  is  tempted  to 
fufpe6l,  that  Ignorance  hath  a  greater  ihure  than 
Science  in  our  modern  Infidelity,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeds more  from  a  wrong  Head,  or  an  irregular 
Will,  than  from  deep  Refeafches.  LTS.  We  do 
not,  it  mull  be  owned,  think  that  Learning  or 
deep  Refearches  are  neceffary  to  pafs  right  Judg- 
ments upon  things.  I  fometimes  fufpe^t  that  Learn- 
ing is  apt  to  produce  and  juflify  Whims,  and  fm- 
ccrely  believe  we  fliou'd  do  better  without  it* 
Our  Sed:  are  divided  on  this  Point,  but  much  the 
greater  part  think  with  me.  I  have  heard  more 
than  once  very  obferving  Men  remark,  that  Learn- 
ing was  the  true  humane  Means  which  preferved 
Religion  in  the  World,  and  that,  if  we  had  it  in 
our  power  to  prefer  Blockheads  in  the  Ghurch,  all 
wou'd  foon  be  right.  C  K  I.  Men  mull  be  Itrange- 
ly  in  love  with  their  Opinions,  to  put  out  their 
Eyes  rather  than  part  with  them.  But  it  has  been 
often  remarked,  by  obferving  Men  that  there  are 
no  greater  Bigots  than  Infidels.  LTS.  What  a 
Free-thinker  and  a  Bigot,  impofTible!  CRI.  Not 
fo  impolfible  neither,  that  an  Infidel  Ihou'd  be  bi- 
o-oted  to  his  Infidelity.  Methinks  I  fee  a  Bigot, 
wherever  I  fee  a  Man  over-bearing  and  pofitive 
without  knowing  why,  laying  the  greatell  ftrefs 
on  Points  of  imallefl:  moment,  hafty  to  judge  of  the 
Confciencc,  Thoughts^  and  inward  Views  of  other 
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Men,  impatient  of  reafoning  againft  his  own  Opi- 
nions, and  choofing  them  with  Inclination  rather 
than  Judgment,  an  Enemy  to  Learning,  and  at- 
tached to  mean  Authorities.  How  far  our  Mo- 
dern Infidels  agree  with  this  Defcription,  I  leave 
to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  really  conlider  and 
think  for  themfelves.  LTS.  "Wc  are  no  Bigots, 
we  are  Men  that  difcover  DiiEculties  in  rReligion, 
that  tie  Knots  and  raife  Scruples  ,  which  dilturb 
the  Repofe  and  interrupt  the  golden  Dreams  of 
Bigots,  who  therefore  cannot  endure  us.  CRL  They 
who  cail  about  for  Difficulties,  will  be  fure  to  find 
or  make  them  upon  every  fubjed::  But  he  that 
wou'd,  upon  the  foot  of  Reafon,  ere6l  himfelf  in- 
to a  Judge,  in  order  to  make  a  wife  Judgment  on 
a  SubjecS  of  that  nature,  will  not  only  confider 
the  doubtful  and  difficult  Parts  of  it,  but  take  a 
Comprehenfive  View  of  the  whole,  confider  it  in 
all  its  Parts  and  Relations,  trace  it  to  its  Original, 
examine  its  Principles,  Effe6ls,  and  Tendencies, 
its  Proofs  internal  and  external ;  he  will  diftinguifh 
between  the  clear  Points  and  the  obfcure,  the  cer- 
tain and  the  uncertain,  the  eflential  and  circum- 
llantial,  between  what  is  genuine  and  what  foreign : 
he  will  confider  the  different  forts  of  Proof,  that 
belong  to  different  things,  where  Evidence  is  to 
be  expelled,  where  Probability  may  fuffice,  and 
where  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  there  ftiou'd  be 
Doubts  and  Scruples;  He  will  proportion  his  Pains 
and  Exa^tnefs  to  the  Importance  of  the  Inquiry, 
and  check  that  Difpolition  of  his  Mind  to  conclude 
all  thofe  Notions,  groundlefs  Prejudices,  with 
which  it  was  imbued  before  it  knew  the  Reafon  of 
them.  He  will  filence  his  Paflions,  and  liften  to 
Truth:  He  will  endeavour  to  untie  Knots  as  well 
as  to  tie  them,  and  dwell  rather  on  the  light  parts 
of  things  than  the  obfcure:  He  wall  balance  the 
force  of  his  Underllanding  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
Vol.  XL  G  g  Sub- 
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Subjtd,  and   to  render   his  Judgment   impartial^ 
hear  E.vidcncc  on  all  fides,  and,  lb  Tar  as  he  is  led  ; 
by  Aathority,  choofe  to  ioUow  that  ot  the  honelt- 
clt  and  wilclt  Men.     JNow  it  is  my  linceic  Opinion^ 
the  Chriltian  Religion  may  well  itand  the  Tell  of 
luch  an  Inquiry.    L2  S.  But  iuch  an  Inquiry  wou'd 
colt  too  much  Pains  and  Time.  We  have  thought 
of  another   Method,  the  bringing  Religion  to  the 
Telt  of  Wit  and  Humour:  This  we  find  a  much 
jfhorter,  caller,  and  more  effeif  ual  Way.  And  as  all 
Kncmiesareat  liberty  to  choofe  their  Weapons,  we 
make  choice  of  thole  we  are  molt  expert  at :  And 
we  are  the  better  pleafcd  with  this  Choice,  having 
obfervcd  that  of  all  things  a  folid  Divine  hates  a 
Jell.-    To  confider  the  whole  of  the  Subject,  to 
read  and  think  on  all  fides,  to  object  plainly^  and 
anfvver  dired:ly,    upon  the  foot  ol  dry  Reafon  and 
Argument,  wou'd   be  a  very  tedious  and  trouble- 
fome  Affair.     Bclidcs   it   is  attacking   Pedants   at 
their  own  Weapons.     How  much  more   delicate 
and  arrful  is  it,  to  give  a  hint,  to  cover  one's  felf 
"with  an  j^^nigma,,  to  drop  a  double  Entendre,  to 
keco  it  in  one's  Power  to  recover,  and  flip  alide, 
and  leave  his   Antagonifl:  beating  the  Air?  This 
hath  been  pradifcd  with  great  Succefs,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  therop  Method  to  gainProfelytes,  and  con- 
found Pedants.     CRL  I  have  feen  fevcral   things 
■written  in  this  way,  which,  I  fuppofc,  were  copi- 
ed from  the  Behaviour  of  a  fly  fort  of  Scorners 
one  may  fomctimes  meet  with.     Suppofe  a  con- 
ceited Man  that  wou'd  pafs  for  witty,  tipping  the. 
Wink  upon  one,  thrufting  out  his  Tongue  at  ano- 
ther; one  while  waggilhly   fmiling,  another  with 
a  grave  Mouth  and  ludicrous  Eyes  ;  often  affeding 
the  Countenance  ot  one  who  fmother'd  a  Jed,  and 
fometimes  buriting  out  in  a  Horfe-Iaugh:  What  a 
Figure  wou'd    this   be,     I   will  not   fay    in   the: 
Senate  or  Council,  but  in  a  private  Yilit  among 
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well-bred  Men  ?    And  yet  this  is  the  Figure  that 
certain  great  Authors,    who  in  this  Age  wou'd 
pafs  for  Models,  and  do  pafs  for  Models,  make 
in  their  polite  and  elaborate  Writings  on  the  moft 
tv^eighty  Points.     JlLC»  I  who  proiefs  my  felf  an 
Admirer,   an  Adorer  of  Reafon,    am  obliged  to 
own,  that  in  fome  Cafes  the  Sharpnefs  of  Ridicule 
can  do  more  than  the  Strength  of  Argument.    But 
if  we  exert  our  felves  in  the  ufe  of  Mirth  and  Hu- 
mour, it  is  not  for  want  of  other  Weapons.  It  ihall 
never  be  faid   that  a  Free-thinker  was  afraid  of 
Reafoning.     No,  Crito^  we  have  Reafons  in  Itore, 
the  befl  are  yet  to  come ;  and  if  we  can  find  an 
Hour  for  another  Conference  before  we  fet  out  to 
morrow  morning,  I'll  undertake  you  ihall  be  pli- 
ed with  Reafons,  as  clear,  and  home,  and  clofe  to 
the  Point  as  you  cou'd  wifh. 
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The  SEVENTH  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Chrtfltan  Faith  impoffibk.  11.  Words  fiand  for 
Ideas,  III.  A'o  Kuoivledge  or  Faith  without  Ideasy 
IV.  Graccy  fw  Idea  of  it,  V.  j4bflrac^  Ideas  what 
and  how  made.  VI.  JbJhaB  general  Ideas  im" 
fofJtUe,  VII.  In  what  Senfe  there  may  he  general 
ideas.  VIII.  Sdggejliijg  Ideas  not  the  only  ufe  of 
Words,  IX.  Force  as  difficult  to  form  an  Idea  of 
as  Grace,  X.  Notzvithjianding  zvhich  ufeful  'TrO" 
po ft  ions  may  be  jormed  concerning  it,  XI.  Belief 
of  the  'Trinity  and  ether  Myjieries  not  abfara. 
Xll.  Mtjlakes  about  Faith  an  occajion  of  profane 
Raillery.  XIII.  Faith  its  true  Nature  and EffeBs, 
XIV.  Illujh'a^ed  by  Science.  XV.  By  Arith- 
luetic  in  particular,  XVI.  Sciences  converfant  a^ 
bout  Signs,  XVII.  The  true  End  of  Speechy  Rea-' 
/on.  Science,  and  Faith.  XVIII.  Metaphyfcal 
OhjeBions  as  ftrong  agaifjji  Humane  Sciences  as 
Articles  of  Faith,  XIX.  No  Religion ,  hecaufe  no 
Humane  Liberty.  XX.  Farther  ^roof  a^ 
gainji  Humane  Liberty,  XXI.  Fatalifm  a  Confe" 
quencs  of  erroneous  Suppoftions.  XXII.  Man  an 
accountable  Agent.  XXIII.  Incon/ijfencyy  Singu- 
/arity,  and  Credulity  cf  Minute  ^hilofophers, 
XXIV.  Vntroden  ^Paths  and  new  Light  of  the 
Minute  ^^hilofophers.  XXV.  Sophijtry  of  the 
Minute  Thilofophers.  XXVI.  Minute  ^'hilofo^ 
fhers     ambiguous,     iCni^maticaL     unfathomable* 
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XXVIL  Scepticifm  of  the  Minute  '^hilofophew 
XXVIII.  How  a  Sceptic  ought  to  behave.  XXIX- 
Minute  '^hilofophers  why  difficult  to  convince" 
XXX.  \thinking  not  the  epidemical  Evil  of  thejh 
times.  XXXI.  Infidelity  not  an  Effc3  of  Keafon 
or  Thought  J  its  true  Motives  ajfigned.  XXXII. 
Variety  of  Opinions  about  Religion y  Effects  there" 
of,  XXXIII.  Method  for  proceeding  with  Mi" 
iiute  ^hilofophers.  XXXIV.  J^Vant  of  Thought 
a?id  want  of  Education  Defects  of  the  pefent  Jge, 

HE  Philofophers having  refolved  to 
fet  out  for  London  next  Morning,  we 
aflembled  at  break  of  day  in  the  Li" 
brary.  Alciphron  began  with  a  De- 
claration of  his  Sincerity,  affuringus 
he  had  very  maturely  and  with  a  moft  unbialTed 
Mind  confidered  all  that  had  been  faid  the  day  be* 
fore.  He  added  that  upon  the  whole  he  cou'd 
not  deny  feveral  probable  Reafons  were  produced 
for  embracing  the  Chriflian  Faith.  But,  faid  he, 
thofe  Reafons  being  only  probable  can  never  pre- 
vail againll  abfolute  Certainty  and  Demonftration^ 
If  therefore  I  can  demonflrate  your  Religion  to  be 
a  thing  altogether  abfurd  and  inconfiftent,  your 
probable  Arguments  in  its  defence  ^o  from  that 
Moment  lofc  their  Force,  and  with  ic  all  Right 
to  be  anfv/er'd  or  confidered.  The  concurring 
Tellimony  of  fincere  and  able  Witnefies  hath  with- 
out queftion  great  weight  in  humane  Affairs.  I  will 
even  grant  that  things  odd  and  unaccountable  to 
Humane  Judgment  or  Experience,  may  fometimes 
claim  our  AiTent  on  that  fole  Motive.  And  I  will 
alfo  grant  it  pollible,  for  a  Tradition  to  be  con- 
veyed with  moral  Evidence  through  many  Centu* 
ries.  'But  at  the  fame  time  you  will  grant  to  me, 
that  a  thing  demonftrably  and  palpably  falfe  is  not 
to  be  admitted  on  any  Teftimony  whatever,  which 
Vol,  II.  Q  ^  ^  at 
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At  bcfl  can  never  amount  to  Demonftration.  To 
be  plain,  no  Tellimony  can  make  Nonfcnfe  Scnfe  • 
po  moral  Evidence  ciin  make  Contradidions  confi- 
itent.  Know  then,  that  as  the  Strength  of  our 
'  Caule  doth  not  depend  upon,  lb  neither  is  it  to  be 
decided  by  any  critical  Points  of  Hiflory,  Chro- 
nology, or  Languages.  You  are  not  to  wonder,  if 
the  lame  fort  ot  Tradition  and  moral  Proof,  which 
governs  our  Alfcnt  with  refpect  to  Fadts  in  civil  or 
natural  HiRory,  is  not  admitted  as  a  fufficient 
Voucher  for  mecaphylical  Abfurdities  and  abfolute 
ImpofTibilities.  Things  obfcure  and  unaccounta- 
ble in  humane  Affairs,  or  the  Operations  of  Na- 
ture, may  yet  be  poilible,  and,  if  well  attefted, 
niay  be  allcnted  unto:  But  religious  Alfent  or 
Faith  can  be  evidently  fhewn  in  its  own  nature  to 
be  impradicable,  impolfible,  and  abfurd.  This  is 
the  primary  Motive  to  Infidelity.  This  is  our 
Citadel  and  Fortrefs,  which  may,  indeed,  be  gra- 
ced with  outworks  of  various  Erudition,  but,  if 
thofe  are  demolilhed,  remains  in  it  felf  and  o'i  its 
own  proper  Strength  impregnable.  EU'^ H.  This, 
it  muft  be  owned,  reduceth  our  Inquiry  within  a 
narrow  Compafs:  Do  but  mikc  out  this,  and  I 
ihall  have  nothing  more  to  fay.  j4LC.  Know 
then,  that  the  fliallow  jMind  of  the  Vulgar,  as  it 
dwells  only  on  the  outward  Surface  of  things,  and 
C9nliders  them  in  the  grofs,  may  be  eafily  impofed 
on.  Hence  a  blind  Reverence  for  Religious  Faith 
and  Myftery.  But  \yhen  an  acute  Philofopher 
comes  to  dilfc6t:  and  analyfe  thefe  Points,  the  Im.- 
poilure  plainly  appears:  And  as  he  has  no  Blind- 
nefs,  fo  he  has  no  Reverence  for  empty  Notions, 
or,  to  fpcak  more  properly,  for  meer  Forms  of 
Speech,  which  mean  nothing,  and  are  of  no  ufe  to 
Mankind* 

ft 
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II.  Words  are  Signs :  They  do  or  fhou'd  Hand 
for  Ideas ;  which  fo  tar  as  they  fuggefl  they  are  fig- 
nificanc.  But  words  that  iuggeit  no  Ideas  are  inlig- 
niticant.  He  who  annexeth  a  clear  Idea  to  every 
Word  he  makes  ufe  of  fpeaks  Senfe ;  but  where 
fisch  Ideas  are  wanting,  th-  Speaker  utters  Non- 
fenfe.  In  order  therefore  to  know  whether  any 
Man's  Speech  be  lenfclefs  and  inlignificant,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lay  alidc  the  Words  and 
eonfider  the  Ideas  fuggefted  by  them.  Men,  not 
being  able  immediately  to  communicate  their  Ideas 
one  to  another,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  ot'ienlible 
Signs  or  Words*  the  ule  of  which  is  to  raife  thofc 
Ideas  in  the  Hearer,  which  are  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Speaker :  And  if  they  fail  of  this  End  they  ferve 
to  no  Purpole.  He  who  really  thinks  hath  a  train 
of  Ideas  fueceeding  each  other  and  connected  in  his 
Mind:  And  when  he  exprefTeth  himfelf  by  Dif- 
courfe,  each  Word  fuggefts  a  dillinc^l  Idea  to  the 
Hearer  or  Reader;  w^ho  by  that  means  hath  the 
fame  train  of  Ideas  in  his,  which  w^as  in  the  Mind 
of  the  Speaker  or  Writer.  As  far  as  this  Efftcl  is 
produced,  fo  far  the  Difcourfe  is  intelligible,  hath 
fenfe  and  meaning.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whoe-p 
ver  can  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  what  he  reads 
or  hears  mult  have  a  train  of  Ideas  railed  in  his 
Mind,  correfpondent  to  the  train  of  Words  read 
or  heard.  Thefe  plain  Truths,  to  which  Men  rea- 
dily affcnt  in  Theory,  are  but  little  attended  to 
in  Praftice,  and  therefore  deferve  to  he  enlarged 
,on  and  inculcated  however  obvious  and  undeniable. 
Mankind  are  generally  averfe  from  thinking  though 
apt  enough  to  entertain  Difcourfe  either  in  them- 
felves  or  others:  the  Eifed:  whereof  is^  that  their 
Minds  are  rather  Itored  with  Names  than  Ideas, 
the  husk  of  Science  rather  than  the  thing.  And 
yet  thefe  Words  without  meaning  do  often  make 
Piilindlions  of  Parties,  the  Subjedt  matter  of  their 
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Dlfputes,  and  the  Object  of  their  Zeal.  This  is 
the  moll  general  Guulb  of  Error,  which  doth  not 
influence  ordinary  Minds  alone,  but  even  thofc 
who  pafs  for  acute  and  learned  Philofophers  are 
often  employed  about  Names  inftead  of  Things  or 
Ideas,  and  arc  fuppofed  to  know  when  they  only 
pronounce  hard  Words  without  a  meaning. 

III.  Though  it  is  evident  that  as  Knowledge  is 
the  Perception  of  the  Connexion  or  Difigreement 
between  Ideas,  he  who  doth  not  diftinilly  perceive 
the  Ideas  marked  by  the  terms,  fo  as  to  form  a 
mental  Propolition  anfwering  to  the  verbal,  can- 
not pofTibly  have  Knowledge :  No  more  can  he  be 
faid  to  have  Opinion  or  Faith  which  imply  a  weak- 
er Aflent,  but  flill  it  muft  be  to  a  Propolition, 
the  Terms  of  which  are  underllood  as  clearly,  al- 
though the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  I- 
deas  may  not  be  fo  evident,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Know- 
ledge. I  fay,  all  degrees  of  Aflcnt  whether  found- 
ed on  Reafon  or  Authority,  more  or  lefs  cogent, 
are  internal  A6ts  of  the  Mind  which  alike  terminate 
in  Ideas  as  their  proper  Objed::  Without  which 
there  can  be  really  no  fuch  thing  as  Knowledge, 
Faith,  or  Opinion.  We  may  perhaps  raife  a  Duft 
and  Difpute  about  Tenets  purely  verbal;  but 
what  is  this  at  bottom  more  than  meer  trifling? 
All  which  will  be  cafily  admitted  with  refpec^  to 
Humane  Learning  and  Science;  wherein  it  is  an 
•allowed  Method  to  expofc  any  Dodtrine  or  Tenet 
by  ftripping  them  of  the  Words,  and  examining 
what  Ideas  are  underneath,  or  whether  any  Ideas 
at  all  ?  This  is  often  found  the  lliortcll:  way  to  end 
Difputes,  which  might  otherwifc  grow  and  multi-» 
ply  without  end,  the  Litigants  neither  underflanding 
one  another  nor  themfelves.  It  were  needlcfs  to 
slluflrate  what  fliincs  by  its  own  Light,  and  is  ad-* 
mitted  by  all  thinking  Men.     My  endeavour  Ihall 
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be  only  to  apply  it  in  the  prefent  Cafe.  I  fuppofe  I 
need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  prove,  that  the  fame 
Rules  of  Reafon  and  good  Scnfe  which  obtain  ia 
all  other  Subjects  ought  to  take  place  in  Religion. 
As  for  thofe  who  confider  Faith  and  Realon  as 
two  diftind  Provinces,  and  wou'd  have  us  think 
good  Senfe  has  nothing  to  do  where  it  is  moll  con- 
cerned, I  am  refolved  never  to  argue  with  fuch 
Men,  but  leave  them  in  quiet  Pofieffion  of  their 
Prejudices.  And  now,  for  the  particular  Appli- 
cation of  what  I  have  faid,  I  Ihall  not  fingle  out  a- 
ny  nice  difputed  Points  of  School  Divinity,  or 
thofe  that  relate  to  the  Nature  and  Eflence  of  God, 
which  being  allow'd  infinite  you  might  pretend  to 
fcreen  them,  under  the  general  Notion  of  DiiFicul- 
ties  attending  the  Nature  of  Infinity. 

IV.  Grace  is  the  main  Point  in  the  Chrifliaa 
Difpenfation,  nothing  is  oftener  mentioned  or  more 
conlidered  throughout  the  New  Teltament ;  where- 
in it  is  reprefented  as  fomewhat  of  a  very  particu- 
lar kind,  diltin^i  from  any  thing  revealed  to  the 
yews^  or  known  by  the  light  of  Nature.  This  fame 
Grace  is  fpoken  of  as  the  Gift  of  God,  as  coming 
by  yefus  Chrifl^  as  reigning,  as  abounding,  as  o- 
perating.  Men  are  faid  tp  fpeak  through  Grace, 
to  believe  through  Grace.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Glory  of  Grace,  the  Riches  of  Grace,  the  Stew- 
ards of  Grace.  Chriftians  are  faid  to  be  Heirs  of 
Grace,  to  receive  Grace,  grow  in  Grace,  be  Itrong 
in  Grace,  to  ftand  in  Grace,  and  to  fall  from  Grace. 
And  laftly,  Grace  is  faid  to  jultify  and  to  fave 
them.  Hence  Ghriflianity  is  llyled  the  Covenant 
or  Difpenfation  of  Grace.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  no  Point  hath  created  more  Controverfy  in  the 
Church  than  this  Do6lrine  of  Grace.  What  Di- 
fputes  about  its  Nature,  Extent,  and  Eflc61:s,  a- 
bout  uniyerfalj   eflicaciousj  fufficicnt,  preventing, 
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irrififliblc  Grace  have  employ*d  the  Pens  of  Pro- 
teflant  as  well  as  Popilli  Divines,  of  Janfenilb 
and  Molinifts,  of  Lutherans,  Calvinills,  and  Armi- 
nians,  as  I  have  not  the  leail  curiolity  to  know,  lb 
I  need  not  fdy.  It  fufficeth  to  obfcrve,  that  there 
have  been  and  are  ftill  fublilHng  great  contefts  up- 
on thefe  Points.  Only  one  thing  I  fhou'd  delire  to 
be  informed  of,  to  wit,  what  is  the  clear  and  dif- 
tin6l  Idea  marked  by  the  Word  Grace  ?  I  prcfume 
a  Man  may  know  the  bare  meaning  of  a  Term, 
>vithout  going  into  the  depth  of  all  thofelearnedln- 
quirics.  This  furely  is  an  eafy  Matter,  provided 
there  is  an  Idea  annexed  to  fuch  Term.  And  if 
there  is  not,  it  can  be  neither  the  fubje(5t  of  a  rati- 
onal Difputc,  nor  the  Objcd:  of  real  Faith.  Men 
may  indeed  impofe  upon  themfclvcs  or  others, 
and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  wlien  at  bottom 
there  is  no  Argument  or  Belief,  farther  than  mc^r 
verbal  trifling.  Grace  taken  in  the  vulgar  Senfe, 
cither  for  Beauty,  or  Favour,  I  can  eaiily  under- 
ftand.  But  when  it  dcnotcs'an  active,  vital,  ruling 
Principle,  influencing  and  operating  on  the  Tslind 
of  Man,  diftincl  from  every  natural  Power  or  Mo- 
tive, I  profefs  my  felf  altogether  unable  to  under- 
lland  it,  or  frame  anydillind:  Idea  ofit;  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  alfent  to  any  Propolition  concerning 
it,  nor  confequently  have  any  Faith  about  it:  And 
it  is  a  felf  evident  Truth,  that  God  obligeth  no 
Man  to  ImpoHjbilities.  At  the  requeit  of  a  Philo-? 
fophical  Friend,  I  did  call  an  Eye  on  the  Writings 
he  fhevv'd  me  of  fome  Divines,  and  talked  with  o- 
thers  on  this  Subject,  but  after  all  I  had  read  or 
heard  cou*d  make  nothing  of  it,  having  always 
found  whenever  I  laid  afide  the  Word  Grace^  and 
looked  into  my  own  Mind,  a  perfe61t  vacuity  or 
privation  of  all  Ideas.  And,  as  I  am  apt  to  think 
Mens  Minds  and  Faculties  are  made  much  alike, 
I  fufpe6t  th'4t  other  Men,    if  they  examined  what 
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they  call  Grace  with  the  fame  exadtnefs  and  indif- 
ference,  wouM  agree  with  me  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  but  an  empty  Name.  This  is  not  the 
only  Inflance,  where  a  Word  often  heard  and  pro- 
nounced is  believed  intelligible,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  but  bccaufe  it  is  familiar.  Of  the  fame  kind 
are  many  other  Points  reputed  neceflary  Articles 
of  Faith.  That  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  impofcth 
upon  Mankind  I  take  to  be  partly  this.  Men 
fpeak  of  this  holy  Principle  as  of  fomething  that 
aces,  moves,  and  determmes,  taking  their  Ideas 
from  corporeal  things,  from  Motion  and  the  Force 
or  Mo7neiitum  of  Bodies,  which  being  of  an  obvi- 
ous and  fenfible  Nature  they  fubllitute  in  place  of 
a  thing  fpiritual  and  incomprehenfible,  which  is  a 
manifeft  Delufion.  For  though  the  Idea  of  cor- 
poreal Force  be  never  fo  clear  and  intelligible,  it 
will  not  therefore  follow  that  the  Idea  of  Grace,  a 
thing  perfedly  incorporeal,  muft  be  fo  too.  And 
though  we  may  reafon  diilindly,  perceive,  afTent, 
and  form  Opinions  about  the  one,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  we  can  do  fo  of  the  other. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  clear  fenlible  Idea  of 
what  is  real  produceth,  or  rather  is  made  a  pre- 
tence for,  an  imaginary  fpiritual  Faith  that  termi- 
nates in  no  Objed:;  a  thing  impoffible!  For  there 
can  be  no  Aifent  where  there  are  no  Ideas:  And 
where  there  is  no  AfTent  there  can  be  no  Faith : 
And  what  cannot  be,  that  no  Man  is  obliged  to. 
This  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  in  Euclid. 

V.  The  fame  Method  of  Reafoning  may  be  ap- 
plied by  any  Man  of  Senfc,  to  confute  all  other 
the  moil  effential  Articles  of  the  Chrillian  Faith. 
You  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  a  Man  who 
proceeds  on  fuch  folid  Grounds,  fuch  clear  and  evi- 
dent Principles,  fliouM  be  deaf  to  all  you  can  fay 
from  moral  Evidence,    or  probable  A^rguments, 

which 
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which  arc  nothing  in  the  balance  againft  Demonftra- 
tion.  EV'^P  H.  The  more  Light  and  Force  there 
is  in  this  Difcourfe^  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for 
not  having  produced  it  fooner.  For  my  part,  I 
Ihou'd  never  have  faid  one  Word  againft  Evidence, 
But  let  me  fee  whether  I  underltand  you  rightly. 
You  ^d.yy  every  Word  in  an  intelligible  Difcourfc 
mull  Hand  for  an  Idea ;  which  Ideas  as  far  as  they 
are  clearly  and  diftin6Uy  apprehended,  fo  far  the 
Difcourfc  hath  meaning,  without  which  it  is  ufelefs, 
and  infjgnificant.  JLC.  I  do.  EU^K  For 
inftance,  when  I  hear  the  Words  Mari^  Triangle^ 
Colour^  pronounced  ;  they  mull  excite  in  my  Mmd 
dillinft  Ideas  of  thofe  things  whereof  they  are  Signs, 
otherwife  I  cannot  be  faid  to  underfland  them. 
JLC  Right.  EU^H,  And  this  is  the  only 
true  ufe  of  Language.  j4  LC,  That  is  what  I 
affirm.  EU'TH.  But  every  time  the  Word 
Ma?j  occurs  in  Reading  or  Converfation,  I  am  not 
confcious  that  the  particular  dillindl  Idea  of  a  Man 
is  excited  in  my  mind.  For  inltance,  when  I  read 
in  St.  Hani's  Epiltlc  to  the  Galatians  thefe  Words : 
If  a  Man  thhiketh  binifelf  to  be  fometbhig^  when  he 
is  iwthingy  he  deceheth  himfelf.  Methinks  I  com- 
prehend the  Force  and  Meaning  of  this  Propofition, 
although  I  do  not  frame  to  my  fclf  the  particular 
diftinft  Idea  of  a  Man.  j4  LC.  It  is  very  true, 
you  do  not  form  in  your  Mind  the  particular  Idea 
of  Q^etery  jfames^  or  'JohHy  of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a 
tall  or  a  low,  a  fat  or  a  lean,  aftraight  or  a  crooked, 
a  wife  or  a  foolifh,  a  deeping  or  waking  Man,  but 
the  abftrad:  general  Idea  oi  Man^  prefcinding  from, 
and  exclulivc  of  all  particular  Shape,  Size,  Com- 
plexion, Paflions,  Faculties,  and  every  individual 
Circumllance.  To  explain  this  Matter  more  lully, 
you  are  to  underfland  there  is  in  the  Humane 
Mind,  a  Faculty  of  contemplating  the  general  Na^ 
ture  of  things,  feparate  from  all  thofe  Particulari- 
ties 
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ties  which  diflinguifh  the  Individuals  one  from  a- 
nother.      For   Example,    in   ^eter,    'Jaims^   and 
"Jobn^  you  may  obferve  in  each  a  certam  Colle<5lion 
of  Stature,   Figure,   Colour,   and   other   peculiar 
Properties  by  which  they  are  known  afunder,  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  all   other  Men,  and,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  individuated.     Now  leaving  out  of  the  Idea 
of  a  Man,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Individual, 
and  retaining  only  that  which  is  common  to  all 
Men,  you  form  an  abftra(5t  univerfal  Idea  of  Man 
or  Humane  NaturCj  which  includes  no   particular 
Stature,  Shape,  Colour,  or  other  quality  whether 
of  Mind  or  Body.     After  the  fame  manner  you 
may  obferve  particular  Triangles  to  differ  one  from 
another,   as  their  fides  are  equal  or  unequal,  and 
their  Angles  greater  or  Icfler  ;   whence  they  arc 
denominated  ^equilateral,  sequicrural,  or  fcalenum, 
obtufangular,   acutangular,  or  rectangular.      But 
the  Mind  excluding  out  of  its  Idea,  all  thefe  pe- 
culiar Properties  and  Diftindbions  frameth  the  ge- 
neral abftrait  Idea  of  a  Triangle  ;   which  is  nei- 
ther ssquilatcral,  sequicrural,  nor  fcalenum,  nei- 
ther obtufangular,   acutangular,    nor  rciftangular, 
but  all  and  none  of  thefe  at  once  *.     The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  general  abflra6t  Idea  of  Colour, 
which  is  fomething  diflind:  from  and  excluiive  of 
Blue,  Red,  Green,  Yellow,  and  every  other  par- 
ticular Colour,  including  only  that  general  Effence 
in  which  they  all  agree.     And  what  has  been  faid 
of  thefe  three  general  Names,   and  the  abflrad  ge- 
neral Ideas  they  fland  for  may  be  applied  to  all  o- 
thers.    For  you  mufl  know,  that  particular  Things 
or  Ideas  being  infinite,  if  each  were  marked  or 
fignified  by  a  diftinc^  proper  Name,  Words  muft 
have  been  innumerable,  and  Language  an  endlefs 
Impoffible  thing.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,   that 

♦  See  L^h  on  Humane  Underftanding,  b.  4.  c.  7. 
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appellative  or  general  Names  (land,  immediately 
and  properly,  not  Ibr  particular  but  for  abllrati 
general  Ideas,  which  they  never  fail  to  excite  in 
the  mind,  as  oft  as  they  are  ufed  to  any  lignificant 
Purpofe.  And  without  this,  there  cou'd  be  no 
Communication  or  Enlargement  of  Knowledge,  no 
liich  thing  as  univerfal  Science  or  Theorems  of  any 
kind.  Now  for  underftanding  any  Propolition  or 
Difcourfe,  it  is  fufficient  that  diiHn6^  Ideas  are 
thereby  raifed  in  your  mind,  correfpondent  to 
thofe  in  the  Speaker's,  whether  the  Ideas  fo  raifed 
are  particular  or  only  abllradt  and  general  Ideas. 
Forafmuch,  nevcrthelefs,  as  thcfe  arc  not  fo  obvi- 
ous and  tamiliar  to  vulgar  minds,  it  happens  that 
feme  Men  may  think  they  have  no  Idea  at  ally 
when  they  have  not  a  particular  Idea;  but  the 
truth  is,  you  had  the  abflradt  general  Idea  of  Man, 
in  the  inftance  alfigned,  wherein  you  thought  you 
had  none.  After  the  fame  manner,  when  it  is  faid, 
that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones;  or  that  Colour  is  the  Objed:  of 
Sight,  it  is  evident  the  Words  do  not  Hand  for 
this  or  that  Triangle  or  Colour,  but  for  abltrad: 
general  Ideas,  excluding  every  thing  peculiar  to 
the  Individuals,  and  including  only  the  univerfal 
ISIature  common  to  the  whole  kind  of  Triangle* 
or  of  Colours. 

VI.  EU^H,  Tell  mc,  JkiphroTi^  are  thofe 
abflradt  general  Ideas  clear  and  diltin6l?  JLC, 
They  are  above  all  others  clear  and  dillind,  being 
the  only  proper  Objed:  of  Science,  which  is  alto- 
gether converfint  about  Univcrfals.  EU^H.  And 
<.io  you  not  think  it  very  poflible  for  any  Man  to 
know,  whether  he  has  this  or  that  clear  and  di- 
Itind  Idea  or  no?  JLC»  Doubtlefs.  To  know 
this  he  needs  only  examine  his  own  Thoughts  and 
look  into  his  own  mind.  EU'^H*  But  upon  look- 
ing • 
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ing  into  my  own  mind,   I  do  not  find  that  I  have 
or  can  have  thefe  general  abltra6l  Ideas  of  a  Man  or 
a  Triangle  abovementioned,  or  of  Colour  prefcin- 
ded  from  all  particular  Colours  *.     Though  I  lliut 
mine  Eyes,  and  ufe  mine  utmoll  Efforts,  and  refled: 
on  all  chat  pafleth  in  my  own  mind^  I  find  it  utterly 
impoffible  to  form  fuch  Ideas.     AL  C  To  reflet 
■with  due  Attention  and  turn  the  mind  inward  up- 
on it  felf,  is  a  difficult  Task  and  not  every  one's  Ta- 
lent. EU^H.    Not  to  iniiil  on  what  you  allowed^ 
that  every  one  might  eafily  know  for  himfelf  whether 
he  has  this  or  that  Idea  or  no :  I  am  tempted  to 
think  no  body  elfe  can  form  thofe  Ideas  any  more 
than  I  can.  Pray,  Jlcipbrof/y  which  are  thofe  things 
you  wou'd  call  abfolutely  impoffible?  J.LC.  Such 
as  include  a  Contradi6tion.  EU'TH.  Can  you  frame 
an  Idea  of  what  includes  a  Contradidion  ?  A  LC» 
I  cannot.    EU'T H,   Confequently  whatever  is  ab- 
folutely impoffible  you  cannot  form  an  Idea  of. 
JLC.  This  I  grant.     E U<T>  H,  But  can  a  Colour 
or  Triangle,  fuch  as  you  defcribe  their  abftrad:  ge- 
neral  Ideas,  really  exift?   ALC.  It  is  abfolutely 
impoffible    fuch    things   iliou'd   exifl   in   Nature, 
£  U^  H.  Shou'd  it  not  follow  then  that  they  can- 
not exiii  in  your  mind,  or  in  other  words  that  you 
cannot  conceive  or  frame  an  Idea  of  them?    ALC, 
You  feem  Euphramr  not  to    diltinguifli  between 

fure  Intelle6l  and  Imagination.  Abftra6t  general 
deas  I  take  to  be  the  Objedt  of  pure  Intelled:, 
which  may  conceive  them  although  they  cannot  per- 
haps be  imagined.  E  U^  H,  I  do  not  perceive  that 
1  can  by  any  Faculty,  whether  of  Intellect  or  Ima- 
gination, conceive  or  frame  an  Idea  of  that  which 
IS  impoffible  and  includes  a  Contradiction.     And  I 

*  See  the  IntroduBion  to  a  Treatife  cotice^-nhig  the  Principles  of  Humane 
Kvo-wledge  Pri?2ted  in  the  year  MDCCX.  <wl)e.re  the  abfurdity  of  ah- 
^ra^  Ideas  is  fully  con^dered. 

am 
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am  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  your  admit- 
ting that  in  common  Inftances,  which  you  wou*d 
make  an  Argument  againit  Divine  Faith  and  Myfte- 
ries. 

VII.  ^LC.  There  mufl  be  fome  miftake  in  this. 
How  is  it  polhble  there  iliou*d  be  general  Know- 
ledge without  general  Propofitions,or  thefe  without 
general  Names,  which  cannot  be  without  general 
Ideas  by  ilanding  for  which  they  become  general  ? 
EU(P H»  But  may  not  words  become  general,  by 
being  made  to  Itand  indifcriminately  for  all  parti- 
cular Ideas,  which  from  a  mutual  Refemblance  be- 
long to  the  fame  kind,  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  abftrail  general  Idea  ?  ALC.  Is  there  then 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  general  Idea?  EV'TH.  May 
we  not  admit  general  Ideas,  though  we  fhou*d  not 
admit  them  to  be  made  by  abftradion,  or  though 
we  fhou'd  not  allow  of  general  abllradt  Ideas?  To 
me  it  fecms,  a  particular  Idea  may  become  general 
by  being  ufed  to  (land  for  or  rcprefent  other  Ideas; 
and  that,  general  Knowledge  is  converfant  about 
Signs  or  general  Ideas  made  fuch  by  their  fignifi- 
cation;  and  which  are  confidered  rather  in  their 
relative  Capacity,  and  as  fubflituted  for  others, 
than  in  their  o^^  n  Nature,  or  for  their  own  fake. 
A  Black  Line,  for  Inllance,  an  Inch  long,  though 
in  it  felf  particular,  may  yet  become  Univerfal, 
being  ufed  as  a  Sign  to  Hand  for  any  Line  whatfo- 
ever.  ALC.  It  is  your  Opinion  then,  that  words 
become  general  by  reprefcntingan  indefinite  Num- 
ber of  particular  Ideas.  EU^H.  It  feems  fo  to 
me.  ALC.  Whenever  therefore  I  hear  a  general 
Name,  it  mull  be  fuppofed  to  excite  fome  one  or 
other  particular  Idea  of  that  Species  in  my  mind. 
EU^TH.  I  cannot  fay  fo  neither.  Pray,  Alcipbrotiy 
doth  it  feem  to  you  nccelfary,  that  as  often  as  the 
word  Man  occurs  in   Reading  or  Difcourfe,   you 

mult 
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fhiift  form  in  your  Mind  the  Idea  of  a  particular 
Man  ?  J-L  C.  I  own,  it  doth  not :  And  not  find- 
ing particular  Ideas  always  fuggefted  by  the 
Words,  I  was  led  to  think  1  had  abltract  general 
Ideas  fuggefted  by  them.  And  this  is  the  Opini- 
on of  all  Thinking  Men  who  are  agreed,  the  only 
ufe  of  Words  is  to  fuggeft  Ideas.  And  indeed 
what  other  ufe  can  we  alfign  them  ? 

VIII.  EUTH.  Be  the  ufe  of  Words  or  Name^ 
"What  it  will,  I  can  never  think  it  is  to  do  things 
impoflible.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  it  is?  and 
fee  if  we  can  make  Senfe  of  our  daily  Pradice. 
Words  it  is  agreed  are  Signs :  It  may  not  there- 
fore be  amifs  to  examine  the  ufe  of  other  Signs  in 
order  to  know  that  of  Words.  Counters,  for  in- 
ftance,  at  a  Card-Table  are  ufed,  not  for  their  own 
fake,  but  only  as  Signs  fubflituted  for  Money  as 
Words  are  for  Ideas.  Say  now  Jlciphron^  is  it 
neceffary  every  time  thefe  Counters  are  ufed 
throughout  the  whole  Progrefs  of  a  Game,  to 
frame  an  Idea  of  the  diftind:  Sum  or  Value  thac 
each  reprefents?  JLC.  by  no  means:  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  the  Players  at  firil  agree  on  their  refpedlive 
Values,  and  at  Jaft  fubftirute  thofe  Values  in  their 
Head.  EU^H.  And  in  cafting  up  a  Sum,  where  the 
Figures  Hand  for  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  do 
you  think  it  neceffary,  throughout  the  whole  Pro- 
grefs of  the  Operation,  in  each  Step  to  form  Ideas 
of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence  ?  JLC.  I  do  not,  it 
will  fuffice  if  in  the  Gonclufion  thofe  Figures  diredt 
our  Ad:ions  with  refpe(5l  to  Things.  EU^H.  From 
hence  it  feems  to  follow  that  W^ords  may  not  be  in- 
fignificant,  although  they  ihou'd  nor,  every  time  they 
are  ufed,  excite  the  Ideas  they  fignify  in  our  Minds, 
I  it  being  fufficient,  that  we  have  it  in  our  posver  to 
fubftirute  Thino;s  or  Ideas  for  their  Siens  when 
j  there  is  occalion.  Ic  fccms  alfo  to  follow,  that 
i        Vol.  IL  H  h  there 
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there  may  be  another  ufc  of  Words,  bclides  that 
of  marking  and  fuggelting  dillindt  Ideas,  to  wit, 
the  influencing  our  Conduct  and  Actions ;  which 
may  be  done  either  by  forming  Rules  for  us  to  a6t 
by,  or  by  raifing  certain  Pallions,  Difpofitions, 
and  Emotions  in  our  Minds.  A  Difcourlc,  there- 
fore, that  direds  how  to  a6l  or  excites  to  the  do- 
ing or  forbearance  of  an  Acfion  may,  it  feems,  be 
uleful  and  lignificant,  although  the  Words  where- 
of it  is  compolbd  iliou'd  not  bring  each  a  dillin6t 
Idea  into  our  Minds.  JL  C.  It  feems  fo.  EUTH, 
Pray  tell  me,  j41ciphroii^  is  not  an  Idea  altogether 
inaaive?  JLC.  It  is.  EU^  H.  An  Agent  there- 
fore, an  active  Mind,  or  Spirit  cannot  be  an  Idea 
or  like  an  Idea.  Whence  it  lliouM  fcem  to  follow, 
that  thofe  Words  which  denote  an  a(5tive  Principle, 
Soul,  or  Spirit  do  not,  in  a  ilrici  and  proper  Senfe, 
fland  lor  Ideas:  And  yet  they  are  not  inlignificant 
neither:  iince  I  underftand  what  is  lignified  by  the 
term  /,  or  rriy  felj\  or  know  what  it  means  although 
it  be  no  Idea,  nor  like  an  Idea,  but  that  which 
thinks  and  wills  and  apprehends  Ideas  and  operates 
about  rhcm.  j^LC.  What  wou'd  you  infer  from 
this?  EU^PH.  What  hath  been  inferred  already, 
that  Words  may  be  lignificant  although  they  do 
not  flanii  for  Ideas*.  The  contrary  whereof  hav- 
ing been  prcfumed  feems  to  have  produced  the 
Docfrinc  of  abflra6l  Ideas.  JLC.  Will  you  not 
allow  then  that  the  Mind  can  abftraft?  E  U 'T  H, 
I  do  not  deny  it  may  abliracl;  in  a  certain  fenfc, 
inafmuch  as  thofe  things  that  can  really  exifl,  or 
be  really  perceived  afundcr,  may  be  conceived  a- 
funder,  or  abitra6Lcd  one  from  the  other ;  for  in- 
Itance  a  Man's  Head  from  his  Body,  Colour  frora 
l^Iotion,   Figure  from  Weight.     But    it  will  not 

*  See  the  Principles  rf  Uiminr:?  K7:oivhdge.     Seel.    1 35.  and  the 
Jntrcdii^io):.  SeB.  20. 
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thence  follow,  that  the  Mind  can  frame  abftra6l 
general  Ideas,  which  appear  to  be  impoffible, 
AL  C  And  yet  it  is  a  current  Opinion,  that  every 
fabftantive  Name  marks  out  and  exhibits  to  the 
Mind  one  dillind  Idea  fejDarate  from  ail  others. 
EU^H.  Pray,  Jlciphron^  is  not  the  Word  Nam- 
^^rfuchafubltantiveName?  JLC.  It  is,  EU^H. 
Do  but  try  now  whether  you  can  frame  an  Idea  of 
Number  in  abftrad  exclulive  of  all  Signs,  Words 
and  Things  numbered.  I  profefs,  for  my  own  part 
I  cannot.  ALC.  Can  it  be  fo  hard  a  matter  to 
form  a  fimple  Idea  of  Number,  the  Objed  of  a 
molt  evident  demonftrablc  Science  ?  Hold,  let  me 
fee,  if  I  can't  abftra6t  the  Idea  of  Number,  from 
the  numeral  Names  and  Charaders,  and  all  parti- 
cular numerable  things.  Upon  which  Jlciphron 
paufed  a  while  and  then  faid ;  to  confefs  the  Truth 
1  do  not  find  that  I  can.  EU^ H.  But  though,  it 
fecms,  neither  you  nor  I  can  form  diflind  limple 
Ideas  of  Number,  we  can  neverthelefs  make  a  very 
proper  and  fignificant  ufe  of  numeral  Names* 
They  direct  us  in  the  difpofition  and  management 
of  our  Affairs,  and  are  of  fuch  nccelfary  ufe,  that 
we  Ihou'd  not  know  how  to  do  without  them. 
And  yet,  if  other  Mens  Faculties  may  be  judged 
of  by  mine,  to  attain  a  precile  fimplc  abftra*^!:  Idea 
of  Number,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend  any 
Myftery  in  Religion. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  your  own  Inftance,  let  us 
examine  what  Idea  we  can  frame  of  Force  abftradf- 
ed  from  Body,  Motion,  and  outward  fenliblc  Ef^ 
fedts.  For  my  felf,  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  or 
can  have  any  fuch  Idea.  A  EC.  Surely  every  one 
knows  v/hat  is  meant  by  Force.  EVT^H.  And 
yet  I  queftion  whether  every  one  can  form  a  diflin6l 
Idea  of  Force.  Let  me  intreat  you,  Jlciphron^  be 
not  amufed  by  Terms,  lay  alidc  the  word  Forccy 

V  Q  h,  IL  H  b  2  and 
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and  exclude  every  other  thing  from  your  Thoughts^ 
aad  then  lee  what  preciie  Idea  you  have  of  torcc. 
ALC.  Force  is  that  in  Bodies  which  produceth 
Motion  and  other  fcnliblc  Etteds.     EU^PH.    It 
is  then  fomething  diltintl:  from  thofe  Effcds.  jlLC. 
It  is.     EU'P H^  Be  plcalcd  now  to  exclude  the 
conlideration  of  its  Subjed;  and  Efle^b,  and  con- 
template Force  it  felf  in   its  own  precifc  Idea. 
A  L  C.    I  profcis  I  find  it  no  fuch  eafy  matter. 
EV^PH.  Take  your  own  Advice,    and  Ihut  your 
eyes  to  nliill  your  Meditation.     Upon  this  ^/a- 
pbrofj  leaving  clofcdhis  eyes,  and  mufed  a  few  Mi-' 
nutes,  declared  he  cou'd  make  nothing  of  it.    And 
that,    replied  Eupbrauor^  which  it  lecras  neither 
you  nor  I  can  frame  an  Idea  of,  by  your  own  Re- 
mark of   Mens  Minds  and   Facultkrs  being  made 
much  alike,  we  may  fuppofe  others  have  no  more 
an  Idea  of  than  wc.     .1LC.  We  may.     EU'P K 
But,  notwithllanding  all   this,  it  is  certain  there 
are  many  Speculations,  Reafonings,  and  Difputesy 
icfined  Subtilties  and  nice  Diftindions  about  this 
fime  Force.     Ami  to  cx])lain  ks  Nature,  and  di- 
jHnguilh  the  fcvcral  notions  or  kinds  of  it,    the 
Terms    Gnrjity^    Reaciion^   'vis  inert i^^   vis  inftta^ 
•vis  i}//pir//a,  vis  niortita^  vi's  viva^   impetus^    moment 
iiim^  folicitatio^  coiuitns^  and  divers  other  fuch  like 
Exprellions  have  been  ufed  by  learned  Men;  And 
wo  fmall  Contro\eriics  have  arifen  about  the  Noti- 
ons or  Definitions  of  thefe  terms.     It  had  puzzled 
Men  to  know  whether  Force  is  fpiritual  or  corpo- 
real, whether  it  remains  after  Action,  how  it  is 
transferred  from  one  Body  to  another.     Strange 
Paradoxes  have   been    framed    about    its  Nature, 
Properties,  and   Proportions :    For   inftance,   that 
contrary  Forces  may  at  once  fubJifl  in  the  fame 
qriiefcent  Body:    That  the  P'orce  of  Pcrcuffion  in 
iHlnall  particle  is  Infinite :    For  which  and  other 
Curiolities  of  the  lame  fort,  you  may  coniult  PiO- 
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T'elltis  de  "ui  ^Gnuffionis^    the  heziom  AcadMuicke  of 
Toricellij  the  Kxercitations  oi^ Hermanns ^  and  other 
Writers.     It  is  well  known  to  the  learned  World^ 
what  a  Controveriy  hath   been  carried  on  between 
Mathematicians,  particularly  Monfieur  Leibnitz  and 
Monlieur  ^apn  in  the  Leipjic  J5a  Eriuiitcniin  a- 
bout  the  Proportion  of  Forces,   whether  they  .bj? 
each  to  other  in  a  Proportion   compounded  of  thp 
limple  Proportions  of  the  Bodies  ^nd  the  Celeri-p 
ties,  or  in  one  compcunded  of  the  limple  Propor-- 
tion  of  the  Bodies  and  the  duplicate  Proportion  of 
the  Celerities?  A  Point,  it  feems,  not  yet  agreed; 
As  indeed  the  reality  of  the  thing  it  felf  is  made  a 
Qucftion.    Leibnitz  diftinguiiheth  between  the  mfiis 
elementarisy  and  the  impetus^  which  is  formed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  mjus  elementaris^  and   feems   to 
think  they  do  not  exift  in  Nature,  but  are  made 
only  by  an  abflraiSiion  of  the  Mind.     The  fuue 
Author  treating  of  original,  a61ive   Force,  to   il-r 
luftrate  his  Subjeif  hath  recourfe  to  the  fubftantial 
Forms  and  Eutelecheia  of  Arijhtle.     And  the  ingc-*- 
uious  Toricelli  faith   of  Force  and  Impetus,    that 
they  arefubtile  Abltra61s  and  fpiritual  Quintelfen,-^ 
ccs;  and  concerning  the  ^/^o;//^///-///?/  and  the  velocity 
of  heavy  Bodies  falling,  he  faith  they  are  «/;  ri?r/o 
che^  and  ////  non  fo  che^  that  is  in  plain  Euglifh  he 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  them.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  may  v/e  not  pronounce,  that  excluding 
Body,  Time,  Space,  Motion  and  all  its   lenJiblq: 
Meafures  and  Eff'eds,    we  fliall   find  it  as  difficulc 
to  form  an  Idea  of  Force  as  of  Grace  ?  A  LC,  I  dp 
not  knov/  what  to  think  of  ito 

X.  EUL^H.  And  yct^  I  prefume,  you  allow- 
there  are  very  evident  Proportions  or  Theorems 
relating  to  Force,  which  contain  ufeful  Truths : 
for  initance,  that  a  Body  with  conjun(fl  Forces  de- 
scribes the  Piagon^l  pf  a  Parallelogram^    in  the 

ypi^.  it  H  h  3  iainQ 
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fame  time  that  it  wou'd  the  Sides  with  feparate. 
Is  not  this  a  Principle  of  very  extenlive  ufe?  Doth 
not  the  Doilrinc  of  the  Compofition  and  Refolu- 
tion  of  Forces  depend  upon  it,  and,  in  confe-» 
quence  thereof",  numberlcfs  Rules  and  Theorems 
direding  Men  how  to  ad:,  and  explaining  Th^rio-' 
Plena  throughout  the  Mechanics  and  mathematical 
Philofophy  ?  And  if,  by  conlidering  this  Dodrine 
of  Force,  Men  arrive  at  the  Knowledge  of  many 
Inventions  in  Mechanics,  and  are  taught  to  frame 
Engines,  by  means  of  which  things  difficult  and  o* 
therwife  impolRble  may  be  performed,  and  if  the 
lame  Oocfrinc  which  is  io  beneficial  here  below, 
lervcth  alfo  as  a  Key  to  difcover  the  Nature  of  the 
Celeitial  Motions,  lliali  we  deny  that  it  is  of  ufe, 
cither  in  PraiHce  or  Speculation,  becaufe  we  have 
no  dillinil:  Idea  of  Force  ?  Or  that  which  we  ad-» 
jiiit  with  regard  to  Force ^  upon  what  pretence  can 
we  deny  concerning  Grace  ?  If  there  are  Queries, 
Difputes,  Perplexities,  diverlity  of  Notions  and 
Opinions  about  the  one,  fo  there  are  about  the  o- 
iher  alfo :  If  wc  can  form  no  precife  diltindt  Idea 
of  the  one,  fo  neither  can  we  of  the  other.  Ought 
we  not  therefore  by  a  parity  of  Realbn  to  conclude, 
there  may  be  divers  true  and  ufcful  Proportions 
concerning  the  one  as  well  as  the  other?  And  that 
Grace  may  bean  Obje6t  of  our  Faith,  and  iniiuence 
our  Life  and  A61:ions,  as  a  Principle  dellrudive  of 
evil  habits  and  produ61:ive  of  good  ones,  although 
we  cannot  attain  a  diltincl  Idea  of  it,  feparate  or 
iibft railed  from  God  the  Author,  from  Man  the 
Subje61,  and  from  Virtue  and  Piety  its  Effeds  ? 

XI.  Shall  we  not  admit  the  fame  Method  of 
arguing,  the  fame  Rules  ot  Logic,  Reafon,  and 
good  Senfe  to  obtain  in  things  Spiritual,  and  things 
Corporeal,  in  Faith  and  Science,  and  Ihall  we  not 
ufe  the  fame  Candourj  and  make  the  fame  Allow« 

ances. 
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ances,  in  examining  the  Revelations  of  God  and 
the  Inventions  of  Men  ?  For  ought  I  fee,  that  Phi- 
lofopher  cannot  be  free  troni  Bias  and  Prejudice, 
or  be  faid  to  weigh  things  in  an  equal  Ballance  who 
Ihall  maintain  the  Dottrine  oi  Force  and  rejedt 
that  of  Grace,  who  fhall  admit  the  abltract  Idea  of 
a  Triangle,  and  at  the  fame  time  ridicule  the  Ho- 
ly Trinicy.  But,  however  partial  or  prejudiced 
other  Minute  Philofophers  might  be,  you  have 
laid  it  down  for  a  Maxim,  that  the  fame  Logic 
which  obtains  in  other  Matters  mull  be  admitted 
in  Religion.  LTS,  I  think,  Jlciphrof/y  it  wou'd 
be  more  prudent  to  abide  by  the  way  of  Wit  and 
Humour,  than  thus  to  try  Reh'gion  by  the  dry 
Tell  of  Reafon  and  Logic.  JLC.  Fear  not: 
By  all  the  Rules  of  right  Reafon,  it  is  abfolutely 
impoifible  that  any  Myftery,  and  leaft  of  all  the 
Trinity  fhou'd  really  be  the  Objed  of  Man's  Faiths 
EU^H,  I  do  not  wonder  you  thought  fo,  as 
long  as  you  maintained  that  no  Man  cou'd  aflent 
to  a  Propolition,  without  perceiving  or  framing 
in  his  Mind  dilHnd:  Ideas  marked  by  the  Terms  of 
it.  But  although  Terms  are  Signs,  yet  having 
granted  that  thofe  Signs  may  be  llgnificant,  though 
they  Ihou'd  not  fuggell  Ideas  reprefented  by  them, 
provided  they  ferve  to  regulate  and  influence  our 
Wills,  Paflions,  or  Conduct,  you  have  confequently 
granted,  that  the  Mind  of  Man  may  aifent  to  Pro-p 
pofitions  containing  fuch  Terms,  when  it  is  fo  di^ 
reded  oraifededby  themjnotwithilanding  it  iliou'd 
pot  perceive  diftincl  Ideas  marked  by  thofe  Terms. 
Whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  a  Man  may  be- 
lieve the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  re^ 
vealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  That  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoil  are  God,  and  that  there 
is  but  one  God?  Although  he  doth  not  frame  in 
his  Mind,  any  abilra6l  or  diftincl  Ideas  of  Trinity, 
Subftance,  or  Perfonality,  provided,  that  this 
Vol.  IL  H  h  4  Doclrine 
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Do6J:rine  of  a  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  San6tificr 
makes  proper  Imprclfions  on  his  Mind,  producing 
therein,  Love,  Hope,  Gratitude,  and  Obedience, 
and  thereby  becomes  a  lively  operative  Principle 
influencing  his  Life  and  Actions,  agreeably  to  that 
Notion  oi  faving  Faith  which  is  required  in  a  Chri- 
ftian.     This  I  lay,  whether  right  or  wrong,  fcems 
to  iollovv  from  your  own  Principles  and  Concefli-^ 
ons.     But  for  further  fatisfadion,    it  may  not  be 
umifs  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  thing  par 
rallcl  to  this  Chrillian  Faith  in  the  Minute  Philo- 
fophy.     Suppofc,    a  fine  Gentleman  or  Lady  of 
Fafhion,  who  are  too  much  employ 'd  to  think  fpr 
themfelves,   and  are  only  Free-thinkers  at  fecond 
hand,  have  the  advantage  of  being  betimes  initiated 
in  the  Principles  of  your  Sed,  by  converfing  with 
Men  of  Depth  and  Genius,  who  have  often  declar- 
ed it  to  be  their  Opinion,  the  World  is  governed 
cither  by  P'ate  or  by  Chance,  it  matters  not  which ; 
will  you  deny  it  polTible  fpr  fuch  Perfons  to  yield 
their  Allent  to  either  of  thcfe  Propofitions?  ALC^ 
I  will  not.     £  U'^H.  And  may  not  fuch  their  Af- 
fent  be   properly  called   Faith?    JLC.    It   may.^ 
EU VH.  And  yet  it  is  poffible,  thofe  Difciples  of 
the  Minute  Philofophy  may  not  dive  fo  deep,  as 
to  be  able  to  frame  any  abflradt,  or  preci fc,  or  any 
determinate  Lica  whatfoevcr,   cither  of  Fate  or  of 
Chance.     y]LC.  This  too   I  grant.     EU^H.  So 
that  according  to  you,  this  fame  Gentleman  or  La- 
dy may  be  iaid  to  believe  or  have  Faith  where 
they  have  not  Ideas.     JLC.  They  may.  EU^VH. 
And  may  not  this  Faith  or  Perfualion  produce  real 
Effcds,  and  Ihevv  it  felf  in  the  Conduct  and  Tenor 
of  their  Lives,  freeing  them  from  the  Fears  of  Su- 
pcrrtition,  and  giving  them  a  true  Relilli  of  the 
World,    with  a  noble  Indolence  or  Indifference  a- 
bout  what  comes  after.     JLC.  Ic  may.     EU'TH. 
And  may  not  Chriflians,    widi  equal  Rcafon,   be 
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.allowed  to  believe  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or 
that  in  him  God  and  Man  make  one  Perfon,  and  be 
verily  perfuaded  thereof,  fo  far  as  for  fuch  Faith 
or  Belief  to  become  a  real  Principle  of  Life  and 
Conduct,  inafmuch  as  by  Virtue  oi  fuch  Perfualion 
they  fubmit  to  his  Government,  believe  his  Doc- 
trine, and  pradile  his  Precepts,  although  they 
frame  no  abftrad:  Idea  of  the  Union  between  the 
Divine  and  Humane  Nature;  nor  may  be  able  to 
clear  up  the  Notion  of  Perfon  to  the  Contentment 
of  a  Minute  Philofopher.  To  me  it  feems  evident, 
than  if  none  but  thofe  who  had  nicely  examined, 
and  cou'd  themfelves  explain,  the  Principle  of  In- 
dividuation in  Man,  or  untie  the  Knots  and  aniwer 
the  Objed;ions,  which  may  be  railed  even  about 
Humane  Perfonal  Identity,  wou'd  require  of  us  to 
explain  the  Divine  Myfteries,  we  fhou'd  not  be  of- 
ten called  upon  for  a  clear  and  diftin6l  Idea  of  Perfon 
in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  nor  wou'd  the  Difficul- 
ties on  that  Head  be  often  objected  to  our  Faith. 
jlLC.  Methinks,  there  is  no  fuch  Myltery  in  Per- 
fonal Identity."  EU^H,  Pray  in  what  do  you 
take  it  toconJifl?  JLC.  In  Confcioufnefs.  EU^PK 
Whatever  is  polfible  may  be  fuppofed.  J.LC.  It 
may.  EV'^H.  We  will  fuppofe  now  (which  is 
polfible  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  reported  to 
be  fad)  that  a  Perfon,  through  fome  violent  Acci- 
dent or  Diflemper,  fhou'd  fall  into  fuch  a  total  Ob- 
livion, as  to  lofc  all  Confcioufnefs  of  his  paft  Life, 
and  former  Ideas.  I  ask,  is  he  not  ftill  the  fame 
Perfon?  JLC.  He  is  the  fame  Man,  but  not  the 
fame  Perfon.  Indeed  you  ought  not  to  fuppofe 
that  a  Perfon  lofeth  its  former  Confcioufnefs ;  for 
fhis  is  impoffible,  though  a  Man  perhaps  may; 
but  then  he  becomes  another  Perfon.  In  the  fame 
Perfon,  it  muft  be  owned,  fome  old  Ideas  may  be 
loft,  and  fome  new  ones  got;  but  a  total  Change  is 
fnconfjftent  with  Identity  of  Perfon.    ElKPff.hct 
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us  then  fuppofe  that  a  Perfon  hath  Ideas,  and  is 
confcious  during  a  certain  fpace  of  Time,  which 
ive  will  divide  into  three  equal  Parts,  whereof  the 
later  Terms  are  marked  by  the  Letters  A,  B,  C. 
In  the  firfl  Part  of  Time,  the  Pcrfcn  gets  a  certain 
Number  of  Ideas,  which  are  retained  in  A:  Dur- 
ing the  fecond  Part  of  Time,  he  retains  one  halt  of 
his  old  Ideas,  and  lofeth  the  other  half,  in  place 
of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  ones:  So  that 
in  B  his  Ideas  are  half  old  and  half  new.  And  in 
the  third  Part,  we  fuppofe  him  to  lofe  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  Ideas  acquired  in  the  Firft,  and  to 
get  new  ones  in  their  Head,  which  are  retained  in 
C,  together  with  thofe  acquired  in  the  fecond  Part 
ot  Time.  Is  this  a  poiTible  fair  Suppofition  ?  j4LC, 
It  is.  EU^ H.  Upon  thefe  Prcmifes  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  think,  one  may  demonllrate,  that  Perfonal 
Identity  doth  not  conlill  in  Confcioufnefs.  ALC* 
As  how?  EU^H.  You  Ihall  judge;  but  thus  it 
feems  to  me.  The  Pcrfons  in  A  and  B  are  the 
fame,  being  confcious  of  common  Ideas  by  fuppofi- 
tion.  The  Perfon  in  B  is  (fo:  the  fame  Rcafon) 
one  and  the  fame  with  the  Perfon  in  C.  There- 
fore the  Perfon  in  A,  is  the  fame  with  the  Perfon 
in  C,  by  that  undoubted  Axiom,  ^Le  cowoeijittiit 
uni  tertio  convemtuit  inter  fe.  But  the  Perfon  in  G 
hath  no  Idea  in  common  with  the  Perfon  in  A* 
Therefore  Perfonal  Indcntity  doth  not  confiil  in 
Confcioufnefs.  What  do  you  think,  Aki^hron^  is 
not  this  a  plain  Inference?  AhC,  I  tell  you  what 
I  think  :  You  will  never  affiil  my  Faith,  by  puz-» 
2ling  my  Knowledge. 

XII.  There  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  practical 
Faith,  or  Affcnt,  which  fheweth  it  fclf  in  the  Will 
and  A6lions  of  a  Man,  although  his  Underftand^ 
ing  may  not  be  furniflied  with  thofe  abftrad,  pre- 
cifc,  diftind  Ideas,  which,  whatever  ^  Philosopher 
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may  pretend,  are  acknowledged  to  be  above  the 
'Talents  of  common  Men;  among  -whom,  neverths- 
lefs,  may  be  found,  even  according  to  your  own 
Concelfion,  many  Inftances  of  fuch  pradical  Faith, 
in  other  matters  which  do  not  concern  Religion. 
What  fliou'd  hinder  therefore,  but  that  Doclrines 
relating  to  Heavenly  Myfteries,  might  be  taught 
in  this  faving  Senfe  to  vulgar  Minds,  which  you 
may  well  think  incapable  of  all  Teaching  and 
Faith  in  the  Senfe  you  fuppofe.  Which  miltaken 
Senfe,  faid  Crito,  has  given  occalion  to  much  pro- 
fane and  mifapplied  Raillery.  But  all  this  may 
very  juftly  be  retorted  on  the  Minute  Philofophers 
themfelves,  who  confound  Scholafiicifm  with  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  impute  to  other  Men  thofe  Perplexi- 
ties, Chimaeras,  and  inconliltent  Ideas,  which  arc 
often  the  Workmanlhip  of  their  own  Brains,  and 
proceed  from  their  own  wrong  way  of  Thinking* 
Who  doth  not  fee  that  fuch  an  ideal  abflraded 
Faith  is  never  thought  of  by  the  Bulk  of  Chrifti- 
ans.  Husbandmen,  for  Inftance,  Artifans  or  Ser- 
vants? Or  what  Footileps  are  there  in  the  Holy- 
Scripture  to  make  us  think,  that  the  wiredrawing 
ofabflra61:  Ideas  was  a  Task  injoined  either  Jews  or 
Chriftians  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets,  the  Evangelills  or  Apoflles  that  looks 
like  it  ?  Every  one  whofe  Underllanding  is  not 
perverted  by  Science  falfly  fo  called,  may  fee,  the 
laving  Faith  of  Chriftians  is  quite  of  another  kind, 
a  vital  operative  Principle,  productive  of  Charity 
and  Obedience.  jlL  C.  What  arc  we  to  think  then 
of  the  Difputes  and  Decilions  of  the  famous  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  and  fo  many  fubfequent  Councils? 
What  was  the  Intention  of  thofe  venerable  Fathers 
the  Homooufians  and  the  Homoiouftans  ?  Why  did 
they  difturb  themfelves  and  the  World  with  hard 
Words,  and  fubtile  Controverfies ?  CJxl.  Whate- 
ver their  Intention  vvasj  it  cou'd  no:  be  to  beget 
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nice  abftrudcd  Ideas  of  Myfterics  in  the  Minds  of 
common  Chriftians,  this  being  evidently  impofli- 
ble :  Nor  doth  it  appear  that  the  Bulk  of  Chrifti-» 
an  Men  did  in  thofe  Days  think  it  any  Part  of  their 
Duty,  to  lay  alide  the  Words,  jfhut  their  Eye3, 
and  frame  thofe  abftrad:  Ideas ;  any  more  than 
Men  now  do  of  Force,  Time,  Number,  or  Icveral 
other  things,  about  which  they  neverthelefs  believe, 
know,  argue  and  difpute.  To  me  it  fccms,  that, 
whatever  was  the  Source  of  thefe  Conrroveriies, 
and  howfoever  they  were  managed,  wherein  Hu- 
mane Infirmity  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  its 
Share,  the  main  End  was  not,  on  either  lide,  to 
convey  precife  pofitive  Ideas  to  the  Minds  of  Men, 
by  the  ufe  of  thofe  contefted  Terms,  but  rather  a 
negative  Scnfc,  tending  to  exclude  Polythcifm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sabeilianifm  on  the  other  % 
jlL  C.  But  what  Ihall  we  fay  of  fo  many  learned 
and  ingenious  Divines,  who  from  time  to  time 
have  obliged  the  World  with  new  Explications  of 
Mylleries,  who,  having  themfelves  profeiicdly  la-f 
boured  to  acquire  accurate  Ideas,  wou'd  recom- 
mend their  Difcoveries  and  Speculations  to  others 
for  Articles  of  Faith?  CKI.  To  all  fuch  Innovators 
in  Religion  I  wou'd  fay  with  yerojue^  "  Why  at- 
^'  ter  fo  many  Centuries  do  you  pretend  to  teach 
"  us  what  was  untaught  before  ?  Why  explain 
*■'  what  neither  ^cter  nor  '^atil  thought  necelFary 
*'  to  be  explained  ? -f^'^  And  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  the  Explication  of  Myflcries  in  Divinity,  al-? 
lowing  the  Attempt  as  fruitlefs  as  the  Purluit  of 
the  Philofophcr's  Stone  in  Chymiftry,  or  the  Perpe^ 
tual  Motion  in  Mechanics,  is  no  more  than  they, 
chargeable  on  the  Profeifion  it  felf,  but  only  on  the 
wrongheaded  Profelfors  of  it. 

*  Sozomen.  1.  2.  c.  8. 
t  Hieronym.  ad  Paramachium  &  Oceanijm  de  erroribus  Ori- 
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XIII.  It  feems,    that  what  hath  been  now  faid 
may  be  applied  to  other  Myfteries  of  our  Religion* 
Original  Sin,  lor  Inltance,  a  Man  may  find  it  im- 
poflible  to  form  anidea  of  in  abllra<5t,  or  of  the  man- 
ner of  its  Tranfmilfion,  and  yet  the  Belief  thereof 
may  produce  in  his  Mind  a  falutary  Senfe  of  his 
own  Unworthinefs,   and  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Re- 
deemer :    from  whence  may  follow  good  Habits, 
and  from  them  good  Actions,    the  genuine  Effeds 
of  Faith,    which  conlidered  in  its  true  Light,    is  a 
thing  neither  repugnant  nor  incomprehenlible,  as 
fome  Men  wou'd  perfuade  us,    but  fuited  even  to 
vulgar  Capacities,  placed  in  the  Will  and  Affe6ti- 
ons  rather  than  in  the  Underllanding,   and  produ- 
cing  holy   Lives,  rather   than    fubtile   Theories. 
Faith,  I  fay,  is  not  an  indolent  Perception  but  an 
operative  Perfuafion  of  Mind,  which  ever  worketh 
fome  fuitable  A6tion,  Difpolition  or  Emotion  in 
thofe  who  have  it ;  as  it  were  eafy  to  prove  and 
illullrate   by   innumerable   Inftances,    taken  from 
Humane  Affairs.     And,  indeed,  while  the  Chrifti- 
an  Religion  is  confidered  as  an  Inftitution  fitted  to 
ordinary  Minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer  Talents, 
whether  improved  or  puzzled,  offpeculative  Men; 
and  our  Notions  about  Faith  are  accordingly  taken 
from  the  Commerce  of  the  World,  and  Pradicc  of 
Mankind,  rather  than   from  the  peculiar  Syflems 
of  Refiners;  it  will,  I  think,  be  no  difficult  Mat- 
ter to  conceive  and  juftify  the  Meaning  and  Ufe  of 
our  Belief  of  Myfleries,  againfl  the  mofl  confident 
Affertions  and  Objedions  of  the  Minute  Philofo- 
phers,  who  are  eaiily  to  be  caught  in  thofe  very 
Snares,  which  they  have  fpun  and  fpread  for  others. 
And  that  Humour  of  Controverf}%    the  Mother 
and  Nurfe  of  Hercfies,  wou'd  doubtlefs  very  much 
abate,  if  it  was  confidered  that  things  are  to  be  ra- 
ted, not  by  the  Colour,  Shape,  or  Stamp,  Co  tru- 
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ly  as  by  the  Weight.  If  the  Moment  of  Opinions 
had  been  by  fome  iicigious  Divines  made  the  Mca- 
fuie  of  ihcir  Zeal,  it  might  have  fpared  much 
Trouble  both  to  thcmfelves  and  others.  Certain- 
ly one  that  takes  his  Notions  of  Faith,  Opinion, 
and  Aflbnt  from  Common  ^)enfe,  and  Common 
Ufc,  and  has  maturely  weighed  the  Nature  of 
Signs  and  Language,  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  contro- 
vert the  Wording  of  a  Myftery,  or  to  break  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,  for  the  fake  of  retaining  or 
rejcding  a  Term. 

XIV.  JL  C.  It  feems,  Eiiphrauor^  and  you  wou*d 
perfuadc  me  into  an  Opinion,  that  there  is  nothing 
ib  fmgularly  abfurd  as  v^  e  are  apt  to  think,  in  the 
Belief  of  Myllcries;  and  that  a  Man  need  not  re- 
nounce his  Reafon  to  maintain  his  Religion.  But 
if  this  were  true,  how  comes  it  to  pais,  that,  in 
proportion  as  Men  abound  in  Knowledge,  they 
dwindle  in  Faith?  EU'-TH.  O  Jlcipbrofj,  I  have 
learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing  like  going 
to  the  Bottom  of  things,  and  analyling  them  into 
their  firlt  Principles.  I  Ihall  therefore  make  an 
.  Klfay  of  this  Method,  for  clearing  up  the  Nature 
of  Faith:  with  what  Succefs,  I  fhall  leave  you  to 
determine;  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  myfelf  on  my 
own  judgment,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong: 
But  thus  it  feems  to  me.  The  Objedrlions  made 
tc  Faith  are  by  no  means  an  Effcd  ot  Knowledge, 
but  proceed  rather  from  an  Ignorance  of  what 
Knowledge  is;  which  Ignorance  may  pofBbly  be 
found  even  in  thofe  who  pafs  for  Mafters  of  this 
or  that  particular  Branch  of  Knowledge.  Science 
and  Faith  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  imply  an 
Affent  of  the  Mind :  And,  as  the  Nature  of  the 
Firil  is  molt  clear  and  evident,  it  Ihou'd  be  firft 
conlidered  in  order  to  call  a  Light  on  the  other. 
To  trace  things  from  their  Original,  it  feems  that 
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the  Humane  Mind,    naturally  furnilhed  with  the 
Ideas  of  things  particular  and  concrete,    and  being 
deiign'd,  not  for  the  bare  Intuition  of  Ideas,  but 
for  Adlion  or  Operation  about  them,  and  purfuing 
her  own  Happinefs  therein.  Hands  in  need  of  cer- 
tain general  Rules  or  Theorems  to  direct  her  Ope- 
rations in  this  purfuit ;  the  fupplying  which  Want 
is  the  true,   original,    reafonable  End  of  lludying 
the  Arts  and  Sciences.     Now  thefe  Rules  being 
general,    it  follows,    that  they  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  meer  Conlideration  of  the  original 
Ideas,  or  particular  Things,  but  by  the  means  of 
Marks  or  Signs,  which,  being  fo  far  forth  univer- 
fal,  become  the  immediate  Inftruments  and  Mate- 
rials of  Science.     It  is  not  therefore  by  meer  Con- 
templation of  particular  Things,  and  much  lefs  of 
their  abflradt  general  Ideas,    that  the  Mind  makes 
her  Progrefs,    but  by  an  appolite  Choice  and  skil- 
ful Management  of  Signs :  For  Inflance,  Force  and 
Number,  taken  in  concrete  with  there  Adjundts, 
Subjects,  and  Signs,  are  what  every  one  knows ^ 
and  conlidered  in  abftrad:,   fo  as  making  precife  I- 
deas  of  themfelves,  they  are  what  no  Body  can 
comprehend.     That  their  abftradt  Nature,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  Foundation  of  Science,    is  plain : 
And  that  barely  confidering  their  Ideas  in  concrete, 
is  not  the  Method  to  advance  in  the  refpeclive 
Sciences,    is  what  every  one  that  reflects  may  fee  ; 
nothing  being  more  evident,    than  that  one  who 
can  neither  write  nor  read,   in  common  Ufe  under- 
llands  the  meaning  of  Numeral  Words,  as  well  as 
the  belt  Philofopher  or  Mathematician. 

XV.  But  here  lies  the  Difference :  the  one,  who 
underftands  the  Notation  of  Numbers,  by  means 
thereof  is  able  to  exprefs  briefly  and  diilin6lly  all 
the  Variety  and  Degrees  of  Number,  and  to  per- 
form with  eafe  and  difpatch  feveral  arithmetical  O- 
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perations,  by  the  help  of  general  Rules.  Of  all 
■which  Operations  as  the  Ufe  in  Humane  Life  is 
very  evident,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  per- 
forming them  depends  on  the  aptncfs  of  the  Nota- 
tion. If  we  fuppofc  rude  Mankind  without  the 
Ufc  of  Language,  it  may  be  prefumcd,  they  wou'd 
be  ignorant  of  Arithmetic  :  But  the  Ufc  of  Names^ 
by  the  Repetition  whereof  in  a  certain  Order  they 
might  exprels  cndlcfs  Degrees  of  Number,  wou'd 
be  the  firil  Step  towards  that  Science.  The  next 
Step  wou'd  be,  to  devife  proper  Marks  of  a  per- 
manent Nature,  and  vilible  to  the  P^}e,  the  Kind 
and  Order  whereof  mufl  be  chofc  with  judgment, 
and  accommodated  to  the  Names.  Which  Mark- 
ing, or  Notation,  \vou'd,  in  Proportion  as  it  was' 
apt  and  regular,  facilitate  the  Invention  and  Ap- 
plication of  general  Rules,  to  affift  the  Mind  in 
j-eafcning,  and  judging,  in  extending,  recording, 
and  communicating  its  Knowledge  about  Numbers; 
in  which  'I'heory  and  Operations,  the  Mind  is  im- 
mediately occupied  about  the  vSigns  or  Notes,  by 
Mediation  of  which  it  is  dirc(!:tcd  to  adt  about 
Things,  or  Number  in  concrete  (as  the  Logicians 
call  it)  without  ever  coniidering  the  limple,  ab- 
ftradV,  intelledual,  general  Lica  of  Number.  I 
imagine  one  need  not  think  much  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  in  its  Rife,  Ope- 
rations, Rules,  and  Theorems,  is  altogether  con- 
verfant  about  the  artificial  IKc  of  Signs,  Names, 
and  Charaditers.  Thefe  Names  and  Characters  are 
univcrftl,  inafmuch  as  they  are  Signs.  The  Names 
arc  referred  to  Things,  and  the  Characters  to 
Names,  and  both  to  Operation.  The  Names  be- 
ing few,  and  proceeding  by  a  certain  Analogy, 
the  Charaders  will  be  more  ufcful,  the  fimpler  they 
are,  and  the  more  aptly  they  exprefs  this  Analo- 
gy. Hence  the  old  Notation  by  Letters  was  more 
uieful  than  Words  written  at  length:    And  the 
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modern  Notation  by  Figures,  exprefTing  the  Pro- 
greflion  or  Analogy  of  the  Names  by  their  limplc 
Places,  is  much  preferable  to  that  for  Eafe  and 
Expedition,  as  the  Invention  of  Algebraical  Sym- 
bols is  to  this  for  extenlive  and  general  Ufe.  As 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  Sciences  of  great  Clear- 
nefs.  Certainty,  and  Extent,  which  are  immedi- 
ately converlimt  about  Signs,  upon  the  skiiiul  Ufe 
and  Management  whereot  tney  intirely  depend,  fo 
a  little  Attention  to  them  may  polfiblv  help  us  to 
judge  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Mind  in  other  Sci- 
ences, which,  though  differing  in  Nature,  Dcfign, 
and  Objed:,  may  yet  agree  in  the  general  Methods 
of  Proof  and  Inquiry. 

XVI.  If  I  miftake  not,  all   Sciences,   fo  far  as 
they  are  univerfal  and  demonftrable  by  Humane 
Reafon,    will  be  found  converfant  about  Signs  as 
their  immediate  Object,    though  thefe  in  the  Ap- 
plication  are  referred    to   Things;     the   Reafon 
whereof  is  not  difficult   to  comprehend.      For  as 
the  Mind  is  better  acquainted  with  fome  fort  of 
Obje6ls,  which  are  earlier  fuggefted  to  it,  flrike  it 
more  ienfibly,    or  are  more   ealily  comprehended 
than  others,  it  is  naturally  led  to  fubftitute  thofe 
Obje6i:s  for  fuch  as  are  more  fubtile,  fleeting,  or 
difficult  to  conceive.     Nothing,  I  fay,  is  more  na^ 
tural,  than  to  make  the  Things  we  know,  a  Step 
towards  thofe  we  do  not  know;    and  to  explain 
and  reprefent  Things  lefs  familiar  by  others  which 
are  more  fo.     Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine  before 
we  reflect,  and  we  perceive  by  Senfe  before  we  i- 
magine ;  and  of  all  our  Senfes  the  Sight  is  the  moft 
clear,  diitindl,  various,  agreeable,  and  comprehend 
live.     Hence  it  is  natural  to  allift  the  Intelled:!;  by 
the  Imagination,    the  Imagination  by  Senfe,  and 
the  other  Senfes  by  Sight.     Hence,  Figures,  Me^ 
taphors ,    and    Types,      We   illuflrate   fpiritual 
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Things  by  corporeal;  wc  fubftitute  Sounds  for 
Thoughts,  and  written  Letters  for  Sounds;  Emb- 
lems, Symbols,  and  Hieroglyphics  for  Things  too 
obfcure  to  Itrike,  and  too  various  or  too  fleeting 
to  be  retained.  We  fubftitute  Things  imaginable, 
for  Things  intelligible,  fenlible  Things  tor  imagi- 
nable, fmaller  Things  for  thofe  that  are  too  great 
to  comprehend  calily,  and  greater  Things  for  fuch 
as  are  too  fmail  to  be  difccrned  diftinctly,  prcfenc 
'I'hings  for  abfent,  permanent  tor  perilhing,  and 
vifible  for  invilible.  He^icc  the  Ule  of  Models 
and  Diagrams.  Hence  right  Lines  are  fubftituted 
for  Time,  Velocity,  and.  other  things  of  very 
dilfcrent  Natures.  Hence  we  fpeak  ot  Spirits  in 
a  figurative  Style,  exprcffing  the  Operations  of  the 
Mind  by  AUufions  and  Terms,  borrowed  from 
feniiblft  Things,  fuch  as  apprehetid^  concetve^  reflecfy 
dtjloiirfe,  and  fuch  like:  And  hence  thofe  Allcgo* 
lies  which  illuftrate  Things  intelled:ual  by  Vilion« 
exhibited  to  the  Fancy.  ^Tlato^  for  Inftance,  re- 
prcfents  the  Mind  prefiding  in  her  Vehicle  by  the 
JDrivcr  of  a  winged  Chariot,  which  fomctimes 
moults  and  ciroops  :  this  Chariot  is  drawn  by  two 
Horfes,  the  one  good  and  of  a  good  Race,  the  o- 
thcr  of  a  contrary  kind,fymbolically  expreiling  the 
Tendency  of  the  Mind  towards  the  Divinity,  as 
flie  foars  or  is  born  aloft  by  two  Inftinds  like 
W'ingF,  the  one  in  the  Intellcd;  towards  Truth, 
the  other  in  the  Will  towards  Excellence,  which 
Inftin(5ts  moult  or  are  weakened  by  fenfual  Inclina- 
tions, exprcHing  alfo  her  alternate  Elevations  and 
DeproflionSjthe  Struggles  between  Reafon  and  Ap- 
petite, like  Horfes  that  go  an  unequal  Pace,  or 
draw  different  Ways,  embarrafling  the  Soul  in  her 
Progrcfs  to  Perfedtion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
I)odrine  of  Signs  a  Point  of  great  Importance,  and 
general  Extent,  which,  if  duly  conlidered,  wou'd 
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caft  no  fmall  light  upon  Things,  and  afibrd  a  juft 
and  genuine  Solution  of  many  Difficulties. 

XVII.  Thus  much,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
faid  of  all  Signs:  That  they  do  not  always  fuggcfl 
Ideas  lignified  to  the  Mind,  That  when  they  lug- 
gell  Ideas,  they  are  not  general  abitrad:  Ideas: 
That  they  have  other  Ufes  befides  barely  Handing 
for  and  exhibiting  Ideas,  fuch  as  railing  proper  E* 
motions,  producing  certain  Difpolitions  or  Ha- 
bits of  Mind,  and  directing  our  A6tions  in  purfuit 
of  that  Happinefs,  which  is  the  ultimate  End  and 
Defign,  the  Primary  Spring  and  Motive,  that  fcts 
rational  Agents  at  work :  That  the  true  End  of 
Speech,  Reafon,  Science,  Faith,  AfTent  in  all  its 
different  Degrees,  is  not  meerly,  or  principally,  or 
always  the  imparting  or  acquiring  of  Ideas,  but  ra-» 
ther  fomething  of  aq  a6tive,  operative  Nature, 
tending  to  ^  conceived  Good,  which  may  fome- 
times  be  obtained,  not  only  although  the  Idea* 
marked  are  not  offered  to  the  Min4,  but  even  al^ 
though  there  ftiou'd  be  no  poflibility  of  offering  or 
exhibiting  any  fuch  Idea  to  the  Mind  :  For  In- 
Itance,  the  Algebraic  Mark,  which  denotes  the 
Root  of  a  negative  Square,  hath  itsUfe  inLogiftic 
Operations,  although  it  be  impoffible  to  form  an 
Idea  of  any  fuch  Quantity.  And  what  is  true  of 
Algebraic  Signs,  is  alfo  true  of  Words  or  Lan- 
guage, modern  Algebra  being  in  fa6f:  a  more  Ihort, 
appofite,  and  artificial  Sort  of  Language,  and  it 
being  poffible  to  exprefs  by  Words  at  length, 
though  lefs  conveniently,  all  the  Steps  of  an  Al- 
gebraical Procefs.  Ai\d  it  myfl  be  confeffed,  that 
even  the  Mathematical  Sciences  themfelves,  whicl\ 
above  all  others  are  reckoned  the  mofl  clear  and 
certain,  if  they  are  confidered,  not  as  Inftrgments 
to  direct  our  Pra6lice,  but  as  Speculations  to  era-?- 
ploy  our  Cur'/^fity,  will  be  found  to  fall  fhort  in 
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many  Inftances  of  thofe  clear  and  diftind:  Ideas, 
which,  it  fcems,  the  Minute  Philofophers  of  this 
Age,  whether  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  expert 
and  infift  upon  in  the  Myfteries  of  Religion. 

XVIII.  Be  the  Science  or  Subject  what  it  will, 
•whenfoever  Men  quit  Particulars  for  Generalities,, 
things  Concrete  for  Abllra6lions,  when  they  for- 
fake  pradical  Views,  and  the  ulcful  Purpofes  of 
Knowledge  for   barren  Speculation,     confidering 
JVIeans  and   Inftruments  as  ullimatc  Ends,  and  la- 
bouring to  attain  precife  Ideas  wh.ich  they  fuppofe 
indifcriminately  annexed  to  all  Terms,  they  will 
be  fure  to  embarrafs  thcmfelves  with  Difficulties 
and  Difputes.     Such  are  thofe  which  have  fprung 
up  in  Geometry  about  the  Nature  of  the  Angle  of 
Contadl,  the  Dodtrine  of  Proportions,  of  Indivili- 
blcs  Infiniteiimals,  and  divers  otherPoints ;  notwirh- 
Itanding  all  which,  that  Science  is  very  rightly  ef- 
teemed  an  excellent  and  ufeful  one,  and  is  really 
found  to  be  i'o  in  many  Occalions  of  Humane  Life, 
wherein  it  governs  and  dired:s  the  Ac^liions  of  Men, 
fo  that  by  the  Aid  or  Influence  thereof  thofe  Ope- 
rations become  juft  and  accurate,  which  wou'd  o- 
therwife  be  faulty  and  uncertain.     And  from  a  pa- 
rity of  Reafon,  we  Ihou'd  not  conclude  any  other 
Doctrines  which  govern,    influence  or  direft  the 
Islind  of  Man  to  be,    any  more  than  that,   the  lefs 
true  or  excellent,    becaufe  they  afford  matter  of 
Controverfy  and  uielcls  Speculation  to  curious  and 
licentious  Wits:  Particularly  thofe  Articles  of  our 
Chrillian  Faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
believed,  perfuade,  and,    as  they  perfuade,    influ* 
cnce  the  Lives  and  AcHons  of  Men.     As  to  the 
perplexity  of  Concradidlions  and  abftra6i:ed  Noti- 
ons,   in  all    parts  whether  of  Humane  Science  or 
pi  vine  Faith,  Cavillers  may  equally  object,  and  un- 
Wi»ry  PerfoDs  incur,  while  the  judicious  avoid  it, 
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There  is  no  need  to  depart  from  the  received  Rules 
of  Reafoning  to  jultily  the  Belief  of  Chriltians. 
And  if  any  pious  Men  think  otherwife,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  an  Effect,  not  of  Religion,  or  of  Reafon, 
but  only  of  Humane  Weaknels*  If  this  Age  be 
lingularly  productive  of  Infidels,  I  fliall  not  there- 
fore conclude  it  to  be  more  knowing,  but  only 
more  prefuming,  than  former  Ages :  And  their 
Conceit,  I  doubt,  is  not  the  Effe(it  of  Gonliderati- 
on.  To  me  it  leems,  that  the  more  thoroughly 
and  extenlively  any  Man  Ihall  confider  and  Icaa 
the  Principles,  Objedts,  and  Methods  of  proceed- 
ing in  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  more  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, there  is  no  weight  in  thofe  plaufible  Ob- 
jedions  that  are  made  againft  theMylleries  of  Faith, 
which  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  main- 
tain or  juftify  in  the  received  Method  of  arguing, 
on  the  common  Principles  of  Logic,  and  by  num- 
berlefs  avow'd  parallel  Cafes,  throughout  the  fe- 
veral  Branches  of  Humane  Knowledge,  in  all 
which  the  Suppofition  of  abltrad  Ideas  creates  the 
fame  Difficulties. 

XIX.  ALC.  I  will  allow,  Euphranor^  this 
Reafoning  of  yours  to  have  all  the  Force  you 
meant  it  ihou'd  have.  I  freely  own  there  may  be 
Mylleries:  That  we  may  believe,  where  we  do 
not  underlland :  And  that  Faith  may  be  of  ufe  al- 
though its  Obje6i:  is  not  diftin6tly  apprehended. 
In  a  word,  I  grant  their  may  be  Faith  and  Mylle- 
ries  in  other  Things  but  not  in  Religion :  And 
that  for  this  plain  Reafon :  Becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  there  fhou'd  be  any  fuch  thing  as  Religi- 
on ;  and  if  there  be  no  Religion  it  follows  there 
cannot  be  Religious  Faith  orMyftcries.  Religion, 
it  is  evident,  implies  the  Worfhip  of  a  God ;  which 
Worfliip  fuppofeth  Rewards  and  Punifhments, 
which  fuppofe  Merits  and  Demerits,  Adions  good 
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and  evil,  and  thcfc  fuppofc  Humane  Liberty,    a 
thing  impoHiblc;  and  cunlcqucntly  Religion  a  thing 
built  thereon  muft  be  anunreafonable  abfurd  thing. 
There  can  be  no  rational  Hopes  or  Fears  where 
there  is  no  Guilt,  nor  any  Guilt  where  there  is  no- 
thing done,  but  what  unavoidably  follows  from  the 
Strudurc  of  the  World  and  the  Laws  of  Motion. 
Corporeal  Objeds  ilrike  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe, 
whence  enfucs  a  Vibration  in  the  Nerves,  which, 
being  communicated  to  the  Soul  or  Animal  Spirit 
in  the  Brain  or  Root  of  the  Nerves,  produecth 
therein  that  Motion  called  Volition:  And  this  pro- 
duecth a  new  Determination  in  the  Spirits,  cauling 
them  to  flow  into  inch  Nerves  as  mull  neceflarily 
bv  the  Laws  of  Mechanifm  produce  fuch  certain 
Actions.     This  being  the  Cafe,   it    follows    that 
thole  things  which  vulgarly  pafs  for  Humane  Ac- 
tions are  to  be  eltcemed  Mechanical,  and  that  they 
are  filfcly  afcribed  to  a  free  Principle.     There  is 
therefore  no  Foundation  l\)r  Praife  or  Blame,  Fear 
or  Hope,  Reward  or  Punilhment,  norconfequently 
for  Religion,  which,  as  I  obferved  before,  is  built 
upon  and  fuppofeth  t hole  things.     EU^P  H.  You 
imagine,  jllciphroij^   if  I    rightly   underftand  you, 
that  Man  is  a  fort  of  Organ  played  on  by  outward 
Objeds,  which  according  to  the  different  fliape  and 
texture  of  the  Nerves  produce  difl'ercnt  Motions 
and  Eifeds  therein.     ylLC.  Man  may,  indeed,  be 
fitly  compared  to  an  Organ;    but  a  Puppet  is  the 
very  Thing.     You  mull  know,  that  certain  Parti- 
cK»  ilTuing  forth  in  right  Lines  from  all  fenliblc 
Objects   compofe   fo  many   Rays,    or  Filaments, 
which  drive,  draw,  and  a^luate  every  part  of  the 
Soul  and  Body  oi  Man,  juft  as  Threads  or  Wires 
do  the  joints  of  that  little  wooden  Machine  vulgar- 
ly called  a  ^Tappet :  With  this  only  difference  that 
the  latter  are  grofs  and  vifible  to  common  eyes, 
V»hcrea«  the  former  arc  too  fine  and  fubtile  to  be 
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difcerned  by  any  but  a  fagacious  Free-thinker. 
This  admirably  accounts  for  all  thofe  Operations, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  afcribe  to  a  think- 
ing Principle  within  us.  EV^H.  This  is  an  inge- 
nious Thought,  andmuft  be  of  great  ufe  in  freeing 
Men  from  all  Anxiety  about  Moral  Notions,  as  it 
transfers  the  Principle  of  A6lion  from  the  Humane 
Soul  to  things  outward  and  foreign.  But  I  have 
my  Scruples  about  it.  For  you  fuppofe  the  Mind 
in  a  literal  fenfe  to  be  moved  and  its  Volitions  to 
be  mecr  Motions.  Now  if  another  lhou*d  affirm, 
as  it  is  not  impoffible  fome  or  other  may,  that  the 
Soul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  Motion  is  one  things 
and  Volition  another,  I  wou'd  fain  know  how  you 
cou*d  make  your  Point  clear  to  fuch  a  one.  It 
muft  be  owned  very  clear  to  thofe  who  admit  the 
Soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  her  A6ts  to  be  but  {o 
many  Motions.  Upon  this  Suppofition,  indeed, 
the  Light  wherein  you  place  Humane  Nature  is 
no  lefs  true,  than  it  is  fine  and  new.  But  let  any 
one  deny  this  Suppofition,  which  is  eafily  done, 
and  the  whole  Supcrli:ru6ture  falls  to  the  ground. 
If  wc  grant  the  abovementiond  Points,  I  will  not 
deny  a  fatal  Necellity  muft  enfue.  But  I  fee  no 
rcafon  for  granting  them.  On  the  contrary  it  feemd 
plain,  that  Motion  and  Thought  are  two  Things 
as  really  and  as  manifeftly  diftin6l  as  a  Triangle 
and  a  Sound.  It  feems  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
prove  the  neceflity  of  Humane  Adlions,  you  fup- 
pofe what  wants  Proof  as  much  as  the  very  Point 
to  be  provedk 

X'X.  JLC.  But  fuppofing  the  Mind  incorpo<* 
real,  I  fhall,  nevcrthelefs,  be  able  to  prove  my 
Point.  Not  to  amufe  you  with  far  fetched  Argu- 
ments, I  Hiall  only  defire  you  to  look  into  your 
own  Breaft  and  obferve  how  things  pafs  there,  when 
an  Objed  offers  it  felf  to  the  Mind.    Firft  the  Un- 
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derftanding  confiders  it :    In  the   next    Place  the 
Judgment  decrees  about  it,  as  a  thing  to  be  chofen 
or  rejected,  to  be  omitted  or  done,  in  this  or  that 
manner :   And  thij;  Decree  of  the  Judgment  doth 
necellarily   determine  the    Will,  whole  Office  is 
meerly  to  execute  what  is  ordained  by  another  Fa- 
culty :  Confcquently  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Free- 
dom of  theWiU :  For  that  which  is  neceilary  cannot 
be  free.     In  Freedom  there  fhou'd  be  an  Indifte- 
rence  to  either  fide  of  the  Queftion,  a  Power  to 
^t\  or  not   to  ad:,    without  prefcription  or  con- 
troul :  And  without  this  Indifference  and  this  Pow- 
er, it   is  evident  the  Will  cannot  be  free.     But  it 
is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  Will  is  not  indifferent 
in  its  A61:ions,   being  abfolutely  determined  and 
governed  by  the  Judgment.    Now  whatever  moves 
the  Judgment,  whether  the  greatelt  prefent  Un- 
eafinefs,    or  the  greatell  apparent  Good,   or  what- 
ever  elfe  it  be,  it   is  all  one  to  the  Point  in  hand. 
The  Will  being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by 
the  Judgment  is  in  all  Cafes  alike  under  Neceflity. 
There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Hu- 
mane Nature,  nothing  like  a  Principle  of  Free- 
dom,   every  Faculty  being  determined  in  all  its 
A6ts  by  fomething  foreign  to  it.     The  Underftand- 
ing,  for  Inftance,  cannot  alter  its  Idea,    but  mull 
neceflarily  fee  it  fuch  as  it  prefents  it  felf.     The 
Appetites  by  a  natural  NecelTity  are  carried  to- 
wards their  refpedive  Objeds.      Reafon   cannot 
infer  indifferently  any  thing  from  any  thing,  but  is 
limited  by  the  Nature   and  Connexion  of  things, 
and  the  eternal  Rules  of  Reafoning.     And  as  this 
is  confcffedly  the  Cafe  of  all  other  Faculties,  fo  it 
equally  holds  with  refpe6l  to  the  Will  it  felf,  as 
hath  been  already  lliewn.     And  if  we  may  credit 
the  Divine  Charaderizer  of  our  Times,  this  above 
all  others  muft  be  allowed  the  moll  flavifh  Faculty. 
"  Appetite  (faith  tha:  noble  Writer)  which  is  el- 
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«  der  Brother  to  Reafon,  being  the  Lad  of  ftrong- 
<*  er  growth,  is  fure  on  every  contell  to  take  the 
"  Advantage  of  drawing  all  to  his  own  fide:  And 
"  Will,  fo  highly  boalted,  is  but  at  beft  a  Foot- 
"  ball  or  Top  Setween  thofe  Youngfters  who 
<'  prove  very  unfortunately  matched,  till  the 
"  youngeft,  inllead  of  now  and  then  a  kick  or  lalh 
*'  beftow'd  to  little  purpofe,  forfakes  the  Ball  or 
"  Top  it  lelf,  and  begins  to  lay  about  his  elder 
"  Brother''.  CRL  This  beautiful  Parable  for 
Style  and  Manner  might  equal  thofe  of  a  known 
EngUfh  Writer,  in  low  Life  renowned  for  Allego- 
ry, were  it  not  a  little  incorredt,  making  the  weak- 
er Lad  find  his  account  in  laying  about  the  ftrong- 
er.  ALC.  This  is  helped  by  luppofing  the  ftronger 
Lad  the  greater  Coward :  But,  be  that  as  it  will, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Point  in  hand,  this  is  a 
clear  ftate  of  the  Cafe.  The  fame  Point  may  be 
alfo  proved  from  the  Prefcience  of  God.  That 
which  is  certainly  foreknown  will  certainly  be. 
And  what  is  certain  is  neceffary.  And  necefla- 
ry  Anions  cannot  be  the  Effect  of  Free-will,  Thus 
you  have  this  fundamental  Point  of  our  Free- 
thinking  Philofophy  demonflrated  different  ways. 
EUT H.  Tell  me,  Jkiphron^  do  you  think  it  im- 
plies a  Contradidion,  that  God  fhou'd  make  a 
Man  Free?  JLC  I  do  not.  EU^H.  It  is  then 
poffible  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing.  JLC  This  I 
do  not  deny.  EXJ^H.  You  can  therefore  con- 
ceive and  fuppofe  fuch  a  Free  Agent.  JLC,  Ad- 
mitting that  I  can;  what  then?  EV^H.  Wou'd 
not  fuch  an  one  think  that  he  aded  ?  JL  C  He 
wou'd.  EU'^H.  And  condemn  himfelf  for  fome 
A6lions  and  approve  himfelf  for  others  ?  JL  C. 
This  too  I  grant.  EU'T H.  Wou'd  he  not  think 
he  deferved  Reward  or  Punilhment?  JLC.  He 
wou'd.  E  VT  H'  And  are  not  all  thefe  Charaders 
adually  found  m  Man  ?  JLC  They  are.  EU^K 
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Tell  me  now,  what  other  Charatfler  of  your  fup- 
pofed  Free  Agent  may  not  adlually  be  found  in 
Man  ?  For  if  there  is  none  fuch,  we  muil  conclude 
that  Man  hath  all  the  marks  of  a  Free  Agent.  JLC. 
Let  me  fee !  I  was  certainly  overfeen  in  granting  it 
poflible,  even  for  Almighty  Power,  to  make  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  Free  Humane  Agent.  I  wonder  how 
I  came  to  make  fuch  an  abfurd  Conceflion,  after  what 
had  been,  as  I  obferved  before,  demonft rated  io 
many  different  ways.  EU'TH.  O  Jkiphrouy  it  is 
vulgarly  obferved  that  Men  judge  of  others  by 
themfelvcs.  But  in  judging  of  me  by  this  Rule,  you 
may  be  miltakcn.  Many  things  are  plain  to  one  of 
your  Sagacity,  which  are  not  fo  to  me,  who  am 
often  bewildered  rather  than  enlightened  by  thofc 
very  Proofs,  that  with  you  pafs  for  clear  and  evi- 
dent. And,  indeed,  be  the  Inference  never  fo  juft, 
yet  fo  long  as  the  Premifes  are  not  clear,  I  cannot 
be  thoroughly  convinced.  You  muft  give  me  leave 
therefore  to  propofe  fome  Queftions,  the  Solution 
of  which  may  perhaps  Ihew  what  at  prefent  I  am 
not  able  to  difcern.  ALC.  I  Ihall  leave  what  hath 
been  faid  with  you,  to  confider  and  ruminate  up- 
on. It  lis  now  time  to  fet  out  on  our  Journey ; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  long  String  of 
Queftion  and  Anfwer. 

XXI.  EU'PH.  I  fhall  then  only  beg  leave  in  a 
fummary  Manner,  to  make  a  Remark  or  two  on 
•what  you  have  advanced.  In  the  firft  place  I  ob- 
ferve,  you  take  that  for  granted  which  I  cannot 
grant,  when  you  aifcrt  whatever  is  certain  the  fame 
to  be  necelfary.  To  me,  Certain  and  Necelfary 
feem  very  different;  there  being  nothing  in  the 
former  notion  that  implies  Conilraint,  nor  confc- 
qucntly  which  may  not  confill  with  a  Man's  being 
accountable  for  his  Adions.  If  it  is  forefeen  that 
fuch  an  Action  fhall  be  done ;  May  it  not  alfo  be 
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forefeen  that  it  fliall  be  an  Effe6t  of  Humane  Choice 
and  Liberty  ?  In  the  next  place  I  obferve,  that  you 
very  nicely  abftrad:  and  diftinguifh  the  Adions  of 
the  Mind,  Judgment,   and  Will :  That  you  make 
ufe  of  fuch  Terms  as  Power,  Faculty,  Adl,  Deter- 
mination,   Indifference,    Freedom,  Neceflity,  and 
the  like,  as  if  they  flood  for  diftind:  abftrad  Ideas: 
And  that  this  Suppofition  feems  to  cnfnare  theMind. 
into  the  fame  Perplexities  and  Errors,  which,  in 
all  other  Inftances,    are  obferved  to   attend  the 
Dodrine  of  Abftraction.     It  is  felf  evident,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  Motion ;    and  yet  there 
have  been  found  Philofophers,    who,    by  refined 
Reafoning,  vv^ou*d  undertake  to  prove  there  was 
no  fuch  thing.     Walking  before  them  was  thought 
the  proper  Way  to  confute  thofc  ingenious  Men. 
It  is  no  lefs  evident,   that  Man   is  a  free  Agent: 
and  though  by  abftraded  Reafonings  you  Ihou'd 
puzzle  me,  and  feem  to  prove  the  contrary,  yet  fo 
long  as  I  am  confcious  of  my  own  Actions,  this  in- 
ward Evidence  of  plain  Fad:  will  bear  me  up  a- 
gainft  all  your  Reafonings,  however  fubtile  and  re- 
ftned.   The  confuting  plain  Points  by  obfcure  ones, 
may  perhaps  convince  me  of  the  Ability  of  your 
Philofophers,  but  never  of  their  Tenets.     I  cannot 
conceive  why  the  acute  Cratylus  fhou'd  fuppofe  a 
Power  of  A6ting  in  the  Appetite  and  Reafon,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  Will?    Allowing,  I  fay,   the 
Diftin^tion  of  three  fuch  Beings  in  the  Mind,  I  do 
not  fee  how  this  cou'd  be  true.     But  if  I  cannot  ab- 
ftraft  and  diltinguifti  fo  many  Beings  in  the  Soul  of 
Man  fo  accurately  as  you  do,  I  do  not  find  it  ne- 
ceflary,  lince  it  is  evident  to  me  in  the  grofs  and 
concrete  that  1  am  a  free  Agent.     Nor  will  it  avail 
to  lay,  the  Will  is  governed  by  the  judgment,  or 
determined  by  the  Obje(5t,  while,  in  every  fuddca 
common  Cafe,    I  cannot  difcern  nor  abllradl  the 
Decree  of  the  judgment  from  ths  Comiuiind  of  the 
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Will ;  while  I  know  the  fenfible  Objedt  to  be  ab- 
folutely  inert:  And  laltly,  while  I  am  confcious 
that  I  am  an  a6tive  Being,  who  can  and  do  deter- 
mine my  felf.  If  I  fhou'd  fuppole  things  i'piritual 
to  be  corporeal,  or  refine  things  ad:ual  and  real  in- 
to general  abftradted  Notions,  or  by  mctaphylical 
Skill  fplit  things  limple  and  individual  into  mani- 
fold Parts,  I  do  not  know  what  may  follow :  But 
if  I  take  things  as  they  are,  and  ask  any  plain  un- 
tutored Man,  whether  he  a6ts  or  is  free  in  this  or 
that  particular  Adion,  he  readily  alfents,  and  I 
as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I  find  within. 
And  thus,  by  an  Induction  of  Particulars,  I  may 
conclude  Man  to  be  a  free  Agent,  although  I  may 
be  puzzled  to  define  or  conceive  a  Notion  of  Free- 
dom in  general  and  abftrad;.  And  if  Man  be  free 
he  is  plainly  accountable.  But  if  you  fhall  define, 
abltrad:,  fuppofc,  and  it  fhall  follow  that  accord- 
ing to  your  Definitions,  Abllratfions,  and  Suppo- 
litions,  there  can  be  no  Freedom  in  Man,  and  you 
fhall  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  accountable,  I  Ihall 
make  bold  to  depart  from  your  metaphyfical  ab- 
Itraded  Scnfe,  and  appeal  to  the  common  Senfe  of 
Mankind. 

XXII.  If  we  confider  the  Notions  that  obtain 
in  the  World  of  Guilt  and  Merit,  Praife  and  Blame, 
Accountable  and  Unaccountable,  we  lliall  find  the 
common  Queflion  in  order  to  applaud  or  cenfure, 
acquit  or  condemn  a  Man,  is,  whether  he  did  fuch 
an  A61ion?  and  whether  he  was  himfelf  when  he 
did  it  ?  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing.  It  Ihou'd 
feem  therefore  that  in  the  ordinary  Commerce  of 
Mankind,  any  Pcrfon  is  elleemed  accountable  fimp- 
ly  as  he  is  an  Agent.  And  though  you  fhou'd  tell 
me  that  Man  is  inactive,  and  that  the  fenfible  Ob- 
jects adl  upon  him,  yet  my  own  Experience  aiTures 
mc  of  the  contrary.    I  know  I  ad,  and  what  I 
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a6t  I  am  accountable  for.     And  if  this  be  true,  the 
Foundation  of  Religion  and  Morality  remains  un- 
Ihaken.  Religion,  1  fay  is  concerned  no  farther  than 
that  Manihou*d  be  Accountable :  And  this  he  is  ac- 
cording lo  my  Senfe,  and  the  common  Senfe  of  the 
World,  if  he  adts  ;  and  chat  he  doth  ad  is  felf 
evident.     The   Grounds,  therefore,  and    Ends  of 
Religion  are  lecured  ;  whether  your  philolbphic 
Notion  01  Libercy  agrees  with  Man's  Actions  or 
no,  and  whecher  his  Actions  are  certain  or  contin- 
gent, the  Queftion  being  not  whether  he   did  it 
with  a  Free  V.  ill,  or  what  determined  his  Will  ? 
not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown  that  he 
wou'd  do  it  ?  but  only  whether  he  did  it  wilfully  ? 
as  what  mull  entitle  him  to  the  Guilt  or  Merit  of 
it.     ALC.  But  Hill,  the  Queftion  recurs,  whether 
Man  bee  Free  ?  E  U^  H  To  determine  this  Ques- 
tion, ought  we  not  firll  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  Free  ?     JL  C  We  ought.     E  U^K 
In  my  Opinion,  a  Man  is  faid  to  be  Free,  fo  far 
forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  will.     Is  this  fo  or  is 
it  not  ?    ALC.  It  feems  fo.    EU'TH.  Man  there- 
fore a6ling  according  to  his  Will,  is  to  be  account- 
ed Free.     ALC.  This  I  admit  to  be  true  in  the 
Vulgar  Senfe.     But  a  Philofopher  goes  higher,  and 
inquires  whether  Man  be  free  to  will  ?    EU^PH. 
That  is,  whether  he  can  will  as  he  wills  ?  I  know 
not  how  Philofophical  it  may  be  to  ask  this  Quelli- 
on,  but  it  feems  very  unintelligible.     The  Noti- 
ons of  Guilt  and  Merit,  Juftice  and  Reward  arc 
in  the  Minds  of  Men,  antecedent  to  all  Metaphy- 
seal Difquifitions  :  And  according  to  thofe  receiv- 
ed natural  Notions,  it  is  not  doubted   that  Man 
is  accountable,  that  he  a6ts,  and  is  felWetermin- 
ed, 
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XXIII.  But  a  Minute  Philofopher  fhall,  in  vir- 
tue of  wrong  Suppolirions,  confound  things  moll 
evidently  diftind;  Body,  for  Inftance,  with  Spirit, 
Motion  with  Volition,  Certainty  with  Neccffity  ^ 
and  an  Abflra6ler  or  Refiner  fliall  fo   analyfc   the 
moll  fimple  inltantancous  A(^  of  the  Mind,  as  to 
dillinguilh  therein  divers  Faculties  and  Tendencies, 
Principles  and  Operations,  Gaufes  and  EfTeds  ;  and 
having  abllra6ted,   fuppoled,   and  reafoned  upon 
Principles  gratuitous  and  obfcure,  fuch  a  one   he 
•will   conclude  it  is   no  Ait  at   all,  and  IVIsyi   no 
Agent  but  a  Puppet,  or  an  Organ   play'd  on  by 
outward  Objects,  and  his  Will  a  Top  or  a  Foot- 
ball.    And  this  palTeth  for  Philofpphy  and  Frce-» 
thinking.     Perhaps  this  may  be  what  it  pafTetb  for, 
but  it  by  no  means  feems  a  natural  or  jull  way  of 
Thinking.     To  me  it  feeins,  that  if  we  begin  from 
things  particular  and  concrete,  and  thence  proceed, 
to  general  Notions  and  Conclulions,  there  will  bp 
no  Difficulty  in  this  Matter.     But  if  we  begin  with 
Generalities,  and  lay   our  Foundation  in  abllra<!:^ 
Ideas,  we  fhall  find  our  felvcs  entangled  and  lofl  in 
a  Labvrinth  of  our  own  making.     I  need  not   ob- 
Icrve,  what  every  one  mufl  fee,   the  ridicule  of 
proving  Man  no  Agent,  and  yet  pleading  for  free 
Thought  and  Adion,  of  fctting  up  at  once  for  Ad- 
vocates of  Liberty  and  Necellity.     I  have  haflily 
thrown  together  thefe  Hints  or  Remarks,  on  what 
you  call  a  fundamental  Article  of  the  Minute  Phi- 
lofophy,  and    your  Method  of  proving  it,  which 
feems  to  furnilh  an  admirable  Specimen  of  the  Su- 
pbillry  of  abflra^  Ideas.     If  in  this  fummary  way 
1  have   been  more  dogmatical  than  became  me, 
you  mull  excufe  what  you  occalioncd,  by  declining 
a  joint   and  leifurely  Examination  of  the  Truth. 
j^L  C.  I  think  we  have  examined  Matters  fufiici-.. 
cntly.  C R  L  To  all  you  have  faid  againft  Humane 
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Liberty,  it  is  a  fufficient  Anfwer  to  obfervc  that 
your  Arguments  proceed  upon  an  erroneous  Sup- 
polition,  either  of  the  Soul's  being  corporeal,  or 
of  abflrad  Ideas.    And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  need  of  much  Inquiry  to  be  convinced  of  two 
Points,  than  which  none  are  more  evident,  more 
obvious,  and  more  univerfally  admitted  by  Men  of 
all  forts,  learned  or  unlearned,  in  all  Times  and 
Places,  to  wit,  that  Man  a(5ls  and  is  accountable 
for  his  Actions.     Whatever  Abftraders,  Refiners, 
or  Men  prejudiced  to  a  falfe  Hypothefis  may  pre- 
tend, it  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  evident  to  every  think- 
ing Man  of  common  Senfe,  that   Humane  Minds 
are  fo  far  from  being  Engines  or  Foot-balls,  a6ted 
upon   and  bandied   about  by   corporeal  Objects, 
without  any  inward  Principle  of  Freedom  or  Adi- 
on,  that  the  only  original  true  Notions  that   wc 
have  of  Freedom,  Agent,  or  Adlion,  are  obtained 
by  refle6ling  on  our  fclves,  and  the  Operations  of 
our  own  Minds.    The  Singularity  and  Credulity  of. 
Minute  Philofophers,  who  fuffer  thcmfclves  to  be 
abufed  by  the  Paralogifms  of  three  or  four  eminent 
Patriarchs  of  Infidelity  in  the  laft  Age,  is,  I  think, 
not   to  be  matched ;  there   being  no  Inftance  of 
bigotted   Superftition,    the    Ringleaders   whereof 
have  been  able  to  feduce  their  Followers   more 
openly  and  more  widely  from  the  plain  Didates  of 
Nature  and  common  Senfe. 

XXIV,  JL  C.  It  has  been  always  an  Objeftion 
againft  the  Difcoverers  of  Truth,  that  they  depart 
from  received  Opinions.  The  Character  of  Singu- 
larity is  a  Tax  on  Free-thinking  :  And  as  fuch  we 
jnofl  willingly  bear  it,  and  glory  in  it,  A  Genuine 
Philofopher  is  never  modeft  in  a  falfe  Senfe,  to  the 
preferring  Authority  before  Reafon,  or  an  old  and 
common  Opinion  before  a  true  one.  Which  falfe 
Mode  fly,  as  it  difcourages  Men  from  treading  in 
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untrodden  Paths,  or  ftriking  out  new  Light,  is  a" 
bove  all  other  Qualities  the  greateft  Enemy  to 
Free-thinking.  CRL  Authority  in  difputablc 
Points  will  have  its  Weight  with  a  judicious  Mind, 
which  yet  will  follow  Evidence  wherever  it  leads. 
Without  preferring  we  may  allow  it  a  good  Second 
to  Reafon.  Your  Gentlemen,  therefore,  of  the 
Minute  Philofophy,  may  fpare  a  World  of  Com- 
mon Place  upon  Reafon,  and  Light,  and  Difcove- 
ries.  We  are  not  attached  to  Authority  againft 
Reafon,  nor  afraid  of  untrodden  Paths  that  lead  to 
Truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  a  new  Light  when 
we  are  fure  it  is  no  ignis  fat  mis,  Reafon  may  ob- 
lige a  Man  to  believe  againft  his  Inclinations  ;  but 
why  Ihou'd  a  Man  quit  falutary  Notions  for  others 
not  lefs  unreaionable  than  pernicious  ?  Your 
Schemes  and  Principles,  and  boafted  Demonii^rati- 
ons  have  been  at  large  propofed  and  examined. 
You  have  Ihifted  your  Notions,  fuccelfively  retreat- 
ed from  one  Scheme  to  another,  and  in  the  End 
renounced  them  all.  Your  Objections  have  been 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the  fame 
Event.  If  we  except  all  that  relates  to  the  parti- 
cular Errors  and  Faults  of  private  Perfons,  and 
Difficulties  which,  from  the  Nature  of  Things,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  explain,  it  is  furpriling  to  fee, 
after  fuch  magnificent  Threats,  how  little  remains, 
that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent  Obje6tion  againft 
the  Chriftian  Religion.  What  you  have  produced 
has  been  tried  by  the  fair  Tcft  of  Reafon  ;  and 
though  you  Ihou'd  hope  to  prevail  by  Ridicule 
when  you  cannot  by  Rea^jn,  yet  in  the  upihot,  I 
apprehend  you  will  find  it  impracticable  to  deftroy 
all  Senfe  of  Religion.  Make  your  Countrymen  ever 
fo  vicious,  ignorant,  and  profane.  Men  will  ftill 
be  difpofed  to  look  up  to  a  fupreme  Being.  Re- 
ligion, right  or  wrong,  will  fubilft  in  fome  Shape 
or  other,  and  fome  worlliip  there  will  furelj^  be 
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either  of  God  or  the  Creature.  As  for  your  Ri- 
dicule, can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to 
fee  the  moll  unmeaning  Men  of  the  Age  fet  up  for 
Free-thinkers,  Men  lb  lirong  in  Allertion,  and 
yet  fo  weak  in  Argument,  Adv^ocates  for  Freedom 
introducing  a  Fatality,  Patriots  trampling  on  the 
Laws  of  their  Country,  and  Pretenders  to  Virtue, 
deftroying  the  Motives  of  it  ?  Let  any  impartial 
Man  but  call  an  eye  on  the  Opinions  of  the  JViinutc 
Philofophers,  and  then  fay  if  any  thing  can  be  more 
ridiculous,  than  to  believe  fuch  things,  and  at  the 
fame  time  laugh  at  Credulity. 

XXV.  LTS.  Say  what  you  will,  we  have  the 
Laughers  on  our  lide  :  And  as  for  your  Reafoning 
I  take  it  to  be  another  Name  for  Sophiilry.    CKL 
And  I  fuppofe  by  the  fime  Rule  you   take  your 
own  Sophifms  for  Arguments.     To  fpeak  plainly, 
I  know  no  fort  of  Sophifm  that  is   not   employed. 
by  Minute   Philofophers  againfc  Religion.     They 
are  guilty  of  a  '^etitio^rincipii^  in  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  we  believe  Contradictions  j  of  mn  CauCa- 
pro  Caufa^  in  affirming  that  uncharitable  Feuds  and 
Difcords  are  the  Effe(I:l:s  of  Chrillianity  \  Qilgnofa" 
tio  elenchi^  in  expe6ling  Demonllration  where  we 
pretend  only  to  Faith.     If  I  was  not  afraid  to  ot- 
fend  the  Delicacy  of  polite   Ears,  nothing  were 
ealier  than  to  allign  Inllanccs  of  every  kind  of  So- 
phifm, which  wou'd  fhew   how  skilful  your  own 
Philofophers  are  in  the  practice  of  that  Sophiilry 
you  impute  to  others.      EU'^P  H.    For  my  own 
part,  if  Sophiilry  be  the  Art  or  Faculty  of  deceiv- 
ing other  Men,  I  mull  acquit  thefe  Gentlemen  of 
it.     They  feem  to  have  led  me  a  progrefs  through 
Atheifm,   Libertinifm,  Enthufiafm,  Fatalifm,   not 
to  convince  me  of  the  Truth  of  any  of  them,  lo 
much  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  own  way  of  Think- 
ing.    They  have  espofed  their  fairy  Ware  not  to 
Vol.  II.  K  k  cheat 
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cheat  but  divert  us.  As  I  know  them  to  be  pro- 
feflcd  Maftcrs  of  Ridicule,  fo  in  a  ferious  fenfe  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  them.  j4LC.  You  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  us !  I  fhou'd  be  forry 
you  did.  He  mult  be  a  fuperficial  Philofopher 
that  is  foon  tathomed. 

XXVI.  CRI.  Th^  ambiguous  Character  is,  it 
fcems,  the  furc  way  to  Fame  and  Efleem  in  the 
learned  World,  as  it  itands  conftitutcd  at  prefent. 
When  the  ingenious  Reader  is  at  a  lofs  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  Author  be  Atheift  or  Deifl  or 
Polytheill,  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  Sceptic  or  Dog- 
matift,  Infidel  or  Enthuliaft,  in  jeft  or  in  earnelt, 
he  concludes  him  without  hefitation  to  be  cenigma- 
tical  and  profound.  In  facl,  it  is  true  of  the  moft 
admired  Writers  of  the  Age,  That  no  Man  alive 
can  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  or  what  they  would 
be  at.  ylLC.  W^e  have  among  us  Moles  that  dig 
deep  under  ground,  and  Eagles  that  foar  out 
of  light.  We  can  a6i:  all  Parts  and  become  all 
Opinions,  putting  them  on  or  off  with  great  free- 
dom of  Wit  and  Humour.  EU^H.  It  feems  then 
you  are  a  pair  of  infcrutable,  unfathomable,  falhi- 
onablc  Philofophers.  JlLC»  It  cannot  be  denied. 
EU'-PH.  But,  I  remember,  you  fet  out  with  an 
open  dogmatical  Air,  and  talked  of  plain  Princi- 
ples and  evident  Reafoning,  promifed  to  make 
things  as  clear  as  Noon-day,  to  extirpate  wrong 
Notions  and  plant  right  in  their  Itead.  Soon  at- 
ter,  you  began  to  recede  from  you  firfl  Notions 
und  adopt  others  :  you  advanced  one  while  and 
retreated  another,  yielded  and  retradted,  faid  and 
■unfaid  :  And  after  having  followed  you  through 
ib  many  untrodden  Paths  and  intricate  Mazes  I 
find  my  felf  never  the  nearer.  j4LC.  Did  we  not 
cell  you  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Se6i:  are  great  Profi- 
cients in  Raillery?  EU(PH.  But,  methinks,  it  is  a 

vain 
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vain  Attempt,  for  a  plain  Man  of  any  fettled  Be- 
lief or  Principles  to  engage  with  fuch  flipperj, 
fugitive,  changeable  Philofophers.  It  feems  as  it 
a  Man  Ihou'd  Hand  flill  in  the  fame  place,  while 
his  Adverfary  choofes  and  changes  his  Situation, 
has  full  range  and  liberty  to  traverfe  the  Field, 
and  attack  him  on  all  fides  and  in  all  fliapes,  from 
a  nearer  or  farther  diftance,  on  Horfe-back  or  on 
Foot,  in  light  or  heavy  Armour,  in  clofe  Fight  or 
with  miffive  Weapons.  ALC,  It  mult  be  owned, 
a  Gentleman  hath  great  Advantage  over  a  llrait- 
laced  Pedant  or  Bigot.  EU^H.  But  after  all, 
what  am  I  the  better  for  the  Gonverfation  of  two 
fuch  knowing  Gentlemen  ;  I  hoped  to  have  un- 
learned my  Krrors,  and  to  have  learned  Truths 
from  you,  but,  to  my  great  difappointmcnt,  I  do 
not  find  that  I  am  either  untaught  or  taught. 
AL  C.  To  unteach  Men  their  Prejudices  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  :  And  this  mufl  firll  be  done,  before  we 
can  pretend  to  teach  them  the  Truth.  Befides,  we 
have  at  prefentnotime  to  prove  and  argue.  EU\PH. 
But  fuppofe  my  Mind  white  Paper,  and  without 
being  at  any  pains  to  extirpate  my  Opinions,  or 
prove  your  own,  only  fay  what  you  wou'd  write 
thereon,  or  what  you  wou'd  teach  me  in  cafe  I 
were  teacheable.  Be  for  once  in  earneil,  and  lee 
me  know  fome  one  Conclufion  of  yours  before  we 
part  ;  or  I  fhall  intreat  Crito  to  violate  the  Laws 
of  Hofpitality  towards  thofe  who  have  violated 
the  Laws  of  Philofophy,  by  hanging  out  falfe 
Lights  to  one  benighted  in  Ignorance  and  Error. 
I  appeal  to  you  (faid  he  turning  to  Crito)  whether 
thefe  Philofophical  Knight-errants  fhou'd  not  be 
confined  in  this  Caftle  of  yours,  till  they  make 
Reparation.  Eiiphratwr  has  Reafon,  faid  CritOy 
and  my  Sentence  is  that  you  remain  here  in  du- 
rance, till  you  have  done  fomething  towards  fatif- 
fying  the  Engagement  I  am  under,  h»ving  promifed, 
Vol.  it.  K  k  2  h? 
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he  fliou'd  knovv  your  Opinions  from  your  felves, 
which  you  alio  agreed  to. 

XXVII.  JLC.  Since  it  mull  be  fo,  I  will  now 
reveal  what  I  take  to  be  the  Sum  and  Subftance, 
the  grand  Arcanum  and  ultimate  Conclulion  of  our 
Sed,  and  that  in  two  Words,  nANTA  rnoAH'i'iSi 
CR.  L  You  are  then  a  downright  Sceptic.  But, 
Sceptic  as  you  are,  you  own  it,  probable  there 
is  a  God,  certain  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  ufe- 
ful,  polhble  it  may  be  true,  certain  that  if  it  be 
the  Minute  Philofophers  are  in  a  bad  way.  This 
being  the  Cafe,  how  can  it  be  queftioned  what 
courfe  a  wife  Man  lliou'd  take?  Whether  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Chrillians  or  Infidels  are  trueft  may  be 
made  a  Qucllion,  but  which  are  lafcll  can  be  none. 
Certainly  if  you  doubt  of  all  Opinions  you  mull 
doubt  of  your  own  ;  and  then,  for  ought  you  know, 
the  Chrillian  may  be  true.  The  more  doubt,  the 
more  room  there  is  for  Faith,  a  Sceptic  of  all 
Men  having  the  leall  Right  to  demand  Evidence. 
But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  other 
Points,  thus  much  is  certain:  either  there  is  or  is 
not  a  God :  there  is  or  is  not  a  Revelation:  Man 
either  is  or  is  not  an  Agent  :  The  Soul  is  or  is  not 
Immortal.  If  the  Negatives  are  not  fure,  the  Af- 
firmatives are  pollible.  If  the  Negatives  are  im- 
probable, the  Affirmatives  are  probable.  In  Pro- 
portion, as  any  of  your  ingenious  Men  finds  him- 
Iclf  unable  to  prove  any  one  of  thcfe  Negatives, 
he  hath  grounds  to  fufpecl  he  mav  be  miftaken. 
A  Minute  Philofophcr,  therefore,  that  wou'd  adt 
a  confiftent  part,  Ihou'd  have  the  Diffidence,  the 
Modcfty,  and  the  Timidity,  as  well  as  the  Doubts, 
of  a  Sceptic ;  not  pretend  to  an  Ocean  of  Light, 
and  then  lead  us  to  an  Abyfs  of  Darknefs.  If  I 
have  any  Notion  of  Ridicule,  this  is  mod  ridicu- 
lous.   But  your  ridiculing  vvhat,  for  ought  you 

know. 
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know,  may  be  true,  I  can  make  no  fenfe  of.  It  is 
neither  ading  as  a  wife  Man  with  regard  to  jour 
own  Interell,  nor  as  a  good  Man  with  regard  to 
that  of  your  Country. 

XXVIII.  Tally  faith  fome where,  ant  tindique  re^' 
Ugionem  tolle  aut  ufquequaque  conferva  :  Either  lee 
us  have  no  Religion  at  all  or  let  it  be  refpecfted,. 
If  any  fingle  Inftance  can  be  fhewn  of  a  People  that 
ever  profpcred  without  fome  Religion,  or  if  there 
be  any  Religion  better  than  the  Chriftian,  propofe 
it  in  the  grand  Aiiembly  of  the  Nation  to  change 
our  Coniritution,  and  either  live  without  Religion, 
or  introduce  that  new  Religion.  A  Sceptic,  as 
well  as  other  Men,  is  Member  of  a  Community, 
and  can  diflinguilh  between  Good  and  Evil,  Na^ 
tural  or  Political.  Be  this  then  his  Guide  as  a  Pa- 
triot, though  he  be  no  Chriftian.  Or,  if  he  doth 
not  pretend  even  to  this  difcernment,  let  him  not 
pretend  to  correal:  or  alter  what  he  knows  nothing 
of:  Neither  let  him  that  only  doubts  behave  as  if 
iie  cou'd  demonftrate,  I'imagoras  is  wont  to  fay,  I 
find  my  Country  in  poffeffion  of  certain  Tenets  ■: 
they  appear  to  have  an  ufeful  Tendency,  and,  a$ 
fuch,  are  encouraged  by  the  Legiflature  ;  they 
jnake  a  main  part  of  our  Conftitution  :  I  do  not  find 
thefe  Innovators  can  difprove  them,  or  fubftitute 
things  more  ufeful  and  certain  in  their  ftcad  :  out 
of  regard  therefore  to  the  Good  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Laws  of  my  Country,  I  fhall  acquiefce  in  them. 
I  do  not  fay  Ti?nagoras  is  a  Chriftian,  but  I  reckon 
him  a  Patriot.  Not  to  inquire  in  a  Point  of  fo 
great  concern  is  folly,  but  it  is  ftill  a  higher  de*- 
gree  of  folly  to  condemn  without  inquiring.  Ly~ 
fides  feemed  heartily  tired  of  this  Converfation,  It 
is  now  late,  faid  he  to  Jlciphrof}^  and  all  things  are 
ready  for  our  departure.  Every  one  hath  his  owu 
Vol.  IL  I*v  k  3  w^y 
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way  of  Thinking  ;  and  it  is  as  impcfliblc  for  mc  to 
adopt  another  Man's,  as  to  make  his  Complexion 
and  Features  mine.  Jlciphron  pleaded  that,  hav- 
ing: complied  with  Etiphrauors  Conditions,  they 
were  now  at  Liberty :  And  Euphranor  anfwered 
that,  all  he  delired  having  been  to  know  their  Te- 
nets, he  had  nothing  further  to  pretend. 

XXIX.  The  Philofophers  being  gone,  I  obferv- 
cd  to  Crito  how  unaccountable  it  was,  that  Menfo 
cafy  to  confute  Ihou'd  yet  be  fo  difficult  to  con- 
vince. This,  faid  Crito^  is  accounted  for  by  ^r/- 
Jfotle^  who  tells  us  that  Arguments  have  not  an 
Klfed  on  all  Men,  but  only  on  them  whofe  Minds 
are  prepared  by  Education  and  Cuftom,  as  Land  is 
for  Seed  *.  Make  a  Point  never  fo  clear,  it  is  great 
odds,  that  a  Man^  whofe  Habits  and  the  Bent  of 
whole  Mind  lie  a  contrary  way,  fhall  be  unable  to 
comprehend  it.  So  weak  a  thing  is  Reafon  in 
Competition  with  Inclination.  I  replied,  this  an- 
fwer  might  hold  with  refpe<!:t  to  other  Perfons  and 
other  Times:  but  when  the  queftion  was  of  inqui- 
fitive  Men,  in  an  Age  wherein  Reafon  was  fo  much 
cultivated,  and  Thinking  fo  much  in  vogue,  it  did 
not  fcem  fatisfaftory.  I  have  known  it  remarked, 
faid  CritOy  by  a  Man  of  much  Obfervation,  that  in 
the  prcfcnt  Age  Thinking  is  mere  talk'd  of  but 
Icfs  pradtifed  than  in  ancient  times  ;  and  that  fince 
the  Revival  of  Learning  Men  have  read  much  and 
wrote  much  but  thought  little  :  infomuch  that  with 
us  to  think  clofcly  and  juftly  is  the  leaft  part  of  a 
learned  Man,  and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  Man. 
The  Frec'thinkers,  it  mull  be  owned,  make  great 
Pretenfions  to  Thinking,  and  yet  they  fliew  but 
little  Exaitncls  in  it.  A  lively  Man,  faid  he,  and 
what  the  World  calls  a  Man  of  fenfe  arc  often  def- 

*  £chic.  iid  Nicom,  ].  lo,  c.  p. 
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titute  of  this  Talent,  which  is  not  a  meer  gift  of 
Nature,  but  muft  be  improved  and  perieded,  by- 
much  Attention  and  Exercife  on  very  diiierent  Sub- 
jed:s,  a  thing  of  more  pains  and  time  than  thehafty 
Afen  of  parts  in  our  Age  care  to  take.  Such  were 
the  Sentiments  of  a  judicious  Friend  of  mine  :  And, 
if  you  are  not  already  fufficiently  convinced  of  thefe 
Truths,  you  need  only  caft  an  eye  on  the  dark  and 
confufed,  but  neverthelefs  admired.  Writers  of  this 
famous  Sc&: :  And  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge, 
whether  thofe  who  are  led  by  Men  of  fuch  wrong 
Heads  can  have  very  good  ones  of  their  own. 
Such,  for  inftance,  was  Spinopi  the  great  Leader  of 
our  modern  Infidels,  in  whom  are  to  be  found  ma- 
ny Schemes  and  Notions  much  admired  and  fol- 
lowed of  late  years  :  fuch  as  undermining  Religi- 
on under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  and  explain- 
ing it:  The  maintaining  it  not  necefiary  to  believe 
in  Chrifl  according  to  the  Flefh:  The  perfuading 
Men  that  Miracles  are  to  be  underftood  only  in  a 
fpiritual  and  allegorical  fenfe :  T  hat  Vice  is  not  fo 
bad  a  thing  as  we  are  apt  to  think  :  That  Men  are 
meer  Machines  impelled  by  fatal  NecelFity.  I  have 
heard,  faid  I,  Spinofa  reprefented  as  a  Man  ofclofe 
Argument  and  Demonftration.  He  did,  replied 
Crito^  demonflrate^  but  it  was  after  fuch  a  manner, 
as  any  one  may  demonftrate  any  thing.  Allow  a 
Man  the  privilege  to  make  his  own  Definitions  of 
common  Words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for 
hirn  to  infer  Conclulions,  which  in  one  fcnfe  iliall 
be  true  and  in  another  falfe,  at  once  feeming  Para- 
doxes and  raanifefl  Truifms.  For  example,  let 
hut  Spinofa  define  natural  Right  to  be  natural  Power, 
and  he  will  eafily  demonftrate,  that  whitcver  a 
Man  can  do  he  hath  a  right  to  do  *.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  folly  of  this  Proceeding  ;  but 

*  TraStat.  Politic,  c.  2. 
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our  Pretenders  to  the  lumen  Jiccnm  arc  often  fo  paf- 
lionatcly  prejudiced  againll  Religion,  as  to  fvval- 
low  the  grolieft  Nonlenfe  and  Sophiftry  of  weak 
and  wicked  Writers  for  Denionftration. 

XXX.    And  fo  great   a  Noife  do  thefe  Men 
make,  with  their  thinking,  reafoning,  and  demon- 
itrating,  as  to  prejudice  fomc  well-meaning  Perfons 
ae^ainll  all  Ufc  and  improvement  of  Reafon.     Ho- 
neil  Dctnea^  having  feena  Neighbour  of  his  ruined 
by  the  Vices  of  a  Frce-thinkmg  Son,  contrad:ed 
luch  a  Prejudice  againll  Thinking,  that  he  wou'd 
not  fufter  his  own  to  read   Euclid^  being  told  it 
might  teach  him  to  think  ;  till  a  Friend  convinced 
him  the  epidemical  Diltemper  was  not  Thinking, 
but  only  the  want  and  aliedrhition  of  it.     I  know 
an  eminent  Free-thinker,  who  never  goes  to  bed, 
without  a  Gallon  of  Wine  in  his  Belly,  and  is  fure 
to  replenifh  before  the  Fumes  are  oft  his  Brain,  by 
which  means  he  has  not  had  one  fober  Thought 
thefe  feven  Years  ;  another,  that  wou*d  not  for  the 
World  lofe  the  Privilege  and  Reputation  of  Free- 
thinking,  who  games  all  Night,  and  lies  in  bed  all 
Pay  :  And  ::-  tor  the  Outlide  or  Appearance  of 
Thought  in  that  meagre  Minute  PhilofopherJ/{y^//j, 
k   is  an  Ellcd:,  not  of  thinking,  but    of  carking, 
cheating,  and  writing  in  an  Office.     Strange,   faid 
he,  that  fuch  Men  fliou'd  fet  up  for  Free-thinkers  \ 
But  it  is  yet  more  ftrangc  that  other   Men  fhou*d 
be  out  of  Conceit  with  Thinking  and  Reafoning, 
for  the  fake  of  fuch  Pretenders,     I  anfwered,  that 
feme  good  Men  conceived  an  Oppofition  between 
Reaf  m  and  Religion,  Faith  and  Knowledge,  Na- 
ture and  Grace ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  way 
to  promote  Religion  was,  to  quench  the  light  of 
Mature,  and  difcourage  all  rational  Inquiry. 

XXXL 
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XXXI.  How  right  the  Intentions  of  thefe  Men 
may  be,  replied  Crito^  I  Ihall  not  fay  ;  but  furely 
their  Notions  are  very  wrong.     Can  any  thing  be 
more  diOionourable  to  Religion,  than  the  rcpre- 
fenting  it  as  an  unreafonable,  unnatural,    ignorant 
Inftitution  ?  God  is  the  Father  of  all  Lights  whe-* 
ther  natural  or  revealed.    Natural  Concupifcence  is 
one  thing,  and  the  Light  of  Nature  another.    You 
cannot  therefore  argue  from  the  Former  againft  the 
Latter  :  Neither  can  you  from  Science  falfly  fo 
called,  againft  real  Knowledge.     Whatever  there- 
fore is  faid  of  the  one  in  Holy  Scripture  is  not  to  bb 
interpreted  of  the  other.    I  infifted,  that  Humane 
Learning  in  the  hands  of  Divines,  had  from  time 
to  time,  created  great  Difputes   and  Divifions  in 
the  Church.     As  abftra6ted  Metaphyfics,   replied 
Crito^  have  always  had  a  Tendency  to  produce  Dif- 
putes among  Chriftians,  as  well  as  other  Men,  fo 
It  fhou'd  feem  that  genuine  Truth  and  Knowledge 
wou'd  allay  this  Humour,  which  makes  Men  lacri- 
fice  the  undifputed  Duties  of  Peace  and  Charity  to 
difputable  Notions.     After  all,  faid  I,  whatever 
may  be  faid  for  Reafon,  it  is  plain,  the   Sceptics 
and  Infidels  of  the  Age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it. 
I  will  not  difpute  this  Point,  faid  Crito  ;  in  order 
to  cure  a  Diftemper,  you  fhou'd  confider  what  pro-- 
duced  it.     Had  Men  reafoned  themfelves  into  a 
wrong  Opinion,  one  might  hope  to    reafon  them 
out  of  it.     But  this  is  not  the  Cafe  ;  the  Infidelity 
of  moft  Minute  Philofophers  feeming  an  EfTed:  of 
very  different  Motives  from  Thought  and  Reafon, 
little   Incidents,  Vanity,  Difguft,  Humour,  Incli- 
nation, without  the  leaft  affiftance  from  Reafon,  arc 
often  known  to  make  Infidels.     Where  the  general 
Tendency  of  a  Do61:rine  is  difagreeable,  the  Mind 
is  prepared  to  relifh  and  improve  every  thing  that 
|yith  the  lealt  Pretence  feems  to  make  againft  it. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  coarfe  Manners  of  a  Country  Curate,  the 
polite  ones  of  a  Chaplain,  the  Wit  of  a  Minute 
Philofopher,  a  Jeil,  a  Song,  a  Tale  can  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  a  Reafon  for  Infidelity.  Bupalas  preferred 
a  Rake  in  the  Church,  and  then  made  ufe  of  him 
as  an  Argument  againft  it.  Vice,  Indolence,  Fac- 
tion, and  Faftiion  produce  Minute  Philofophers, 
and  meer  Petulancy  not  a  few.  Who  then  can  ex- 
ped  a  thing  fo  irrational  and  capricious  lhou*d 
yield  to  Reafon  ?  It  may,  neverthel efs,  be  worth 
while  to  argue  againft  fuch  Men,  and  expofe  their 
Fallacies,  if  not  for  their  own  fake,  yet  for  the 
fake  of  others  ;  as  it  may  Iclfen  their  Credit,  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  their  Se<^,  by  removing  a 
jPrejudicein  their  Favour,  which  fometimes  inclines 
pthers  as  well  as  themfelves  to  think  they  have 
made  a  Monopoly  of  Humane  Reafon. 

XXXIL  The  moil  general  Pretext  which  looks 
like  Reafon,  is  taken  from  the  Variety  of  Opinions 
about  Religion.  This  is  a  refling  Stone  to  a  lazy 
and  fuperficial  mind:  But  one  of  more  Spirit  and 
ajufter  way  of  Thinking,  makes  it  a  Step  whence 
he  looks  about,  and  proceeds  to  examine,  and  com- 
pare the  differing  Inflitutions  of  Religion.  He 
Tvill  obfcrvc,  which  of  thefe  is  the  moll  fublime 
and  rational  in  its  Doilrines,  molt  venerable  in 
its  Myfterics,  moil  ufeful  in  its  Precepts,  moil 
decent  in  its  Worlhip  ?  Which  crcateth  the  nobleil 
Hopes,  and  moil  worthy  Views  ?  He  will  confider 
their  Rife  and  Progrefs ;  which  cweth  Icaft  to  Hu- 
mane Arts  or  Arms  ?  Which  flatters  the  Senfcs 
and  grofs  Inclinations  of  Men  ?  Which  adorns  and 
improves  the  mofl  excellent  Part  of  our  Nature  ? 
Which  hath  been  propagated  in  the  moll  wonder- 
ful Manner  ?  Which  hath  furmounted  the  greatefl 
Difiiculties,  or  fhew*d  the  moll  dilinterelled  Zeal 
and  Sincerity  in  its  Profelfors  ?  He  will  inquire, 
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which  beft  accords  with  Nature  and  Hiftory?  He 
will  confide r,  what  favours  of  the  World,  and 
what  looks  like  Wifdom  from  above?  He  will  be 
careful  to  feparate  Humane  Allay  from  rhat  which 
is  Divine;  and  upon  the  whole,  form  his  Judg- 
ment like  a  reafonable  Free-thinker.  But  inflead 
of  taking  fuch  a  rational  Courfe,  one  of  thefe  hafty 
Sceptics  fhall  conclude  without  demurring,  there 
is  no  Wifdom  in  Policies,  no  Honefty  in  Dealings, 
no  Knowledge  in  Philofophy,  no  Truth  in  Reli- 
gion: And  all  by  one  and  the  fame  fort  of  Infe- 
rence, from  the  numerous  Examples  of  Folly, 
Knavery,  Ignorance,  and  Error,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  World.  But,  as  thofe  who  arc 
unknowing  in  every  thing  clfe,  imagine  them- 
felves  fliarpfigthed  in  Religion,  this  learned  So- 
phifm  IS  oftencfb  levelled  againlt  Chrillianity. 

XXXIII.  In  my  Opinion,  he,  that  wou'd  con- 
vince an  Infidel  who  can  be  brought  to  Reafon, 
ought  in  the  firll  place  clearly  to  convince  him  of 
the  Being  of  a  God,  it  feeming  to  me,  that  any 
Man  who  is  really  a  Theift,  cannot  be  an  Enemy 
to  the  Ghriflian  Religion :  And  that  the  Ignorance 
or  Disbelief  of  this  fundamental  Point,  is  that  which 
at  bottom  conftitutes  the  Minute  Philofopher.  I 
imagine  they,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  great 
Authors  in  the  Minute  Philofophy,  need  not  be 
told  of  this.  The  being  of  a  God  is  capable  of 
clear  Proof,  and  a  proper  Obje6t  of  Humane  Rea- 
fon ;  whereas  the  Mylleries  of  his  Nature,  and  in- 
deed whatever  there  is  of  Myftery  in  Religion,  to 
endeavour  to  explain,  and  prove  by  Reafon,  is  a 
vain  Attempt.  It  is  fufficient  if  we'  can  fhew  there 
is  nothing  abfurd  or  repugnant  in  our  Belief  of 
.  thofe  Points,  and,  inilead  of  framing  Hypothefes 
to  explain  them,  we  ufe  our  Reafon  only  for  an- 
fwering  the  Objedions  brought  againlt  them.    But 
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on  all  Occafions,  we  ought  to  dilHnguilh  the  feri* 
ous,  model!",  ingenuous  Man  of  Senle,  who  hath 
Scrujiles  about  Religion,   and  behaves  like  a  pru-^ 
dent  Man  in  doubt,  trom  the  Minute  Philolbphers, 
thoib  prolane  and  conceited  Men,  who  mult  needs 
profclyte  others  to  their  own  Doubts.     When  one 
of  this  Stamp  prefents  himfelf,  we  Ihou'd  coniider 
what  Species  he  is  of:  Whether  a  firll  or  afecond- 
hand  Vhiioibphcr,  a  Libertine,  Scorner,  or  Scep- 
tic ?  Eich  Character  requiring  a  peculiar  Treat- 
ment.    Some  Men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble, 
without  which  there  can  be    no    Docility :     But 
thoagh  a  Man  mull:  in  Ibme  degree  have  thought 
and  coniidcred  to  be  capable  ot  being  convinced,, 
jret  it  is  poffible  the  molt  ignorant  may  be  laugh'd 
out  of  his  Opinions.  1  knew  a  Woman  of  Senfe  re* 
duce  two  Minute  Philofophers,  who  had  long  been 
a  Nufance  to  the  Neighbourhood,  by  taking  her 
Cue  from  their   predominant  Alfe(5tations.      The 
one  fct  up  for  being  the  molt  incredulous  Man  upon 
Earth,  the  other  for  the  molt  unbounded  Freedom. 
She  obferved  to  the  firil,    that  he  who  had  Credu- 
lity fufficient  to  trult  the  molt  valuable  Things, 
his  Life  and  Fortune,  to  his  Apothecary  and  Law- 
yer, ridiculoufly  affccrted  the  Character  of  Incredu- 
lous, by  refuling  to  trult  his  Soul,  a  Thing  in  his 
own  account  but  a  meer  Trifle,  to  his  Parilh-Prielt. 
The  other,  being  what  you  call  a  Beau,  Ihe  made 
fenfible  how  abfolute  a  Slave  he  was  in  point  of 
Drefs,    to  him  the  molt  important   thing  in  the 
World,  while  he  w^as  carneltly   contending  for  a 
Liberty  of  Thinking,  with  which  he  never  troub*? 
led  his  Head  ;  and  how  much  more  it  concerned 
and  became  him  to  aflcrc  an  Independency  on  Falhi- 
on,  and  obtain  Scope  for  his  Genius,  wheiv.  it  was 
belt  qualified  to  exert  it  felf.     The  Minute  Phi"  >» 
fophers  at  lirft  hand  arc  very  few,  and  conlidered 
in  thcmfclvcs,   of  fioall  confcquencc:    But  theie 
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Followers,  who  pin  their  Faith  upon  them,  are 
numerous,  and  not  lefs  confident  than  credulous; 
there  being  fomething  in  the  Air  and  Manner  of 
thefe  fecond-hand  Philofophers,  very  apt  to  dif- 
concert  a  Manof  Gravity  and  Argument,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  be  born  than  the  Weight  of  their 
Objections. 

XXXIV.  Crito  having  made  an  end,  Euphranor 
declared  it  to  be  his  Opmion,  that  it  wou'd  much 
conduce  to  the  public  Benefit,  if,  inllead  of  dif- 
couraging  Free-thinking,  there  was  erc6ted  in  the 
midft  of  this  Free  Country  a  Dianoetic  Academy, 
or  Seminary  for  Free-thinkers,  provided  with  re- 
tired Chambers,  and  Galleries,  and  Ihady  Walks 
and  Groves,  where,  after  feven  Years  fpent  in  Si- 
lence and  Meditation,  a  Man  might  commence  a 
■genuine  Free-thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
have  Licence  to  think  what  he  pleafed,  and  a 
Badge  to  diflinguifh  him  from  Counterfeits.  In 
good  earnefl,  faid  Crito^  I  imagine  that  Thinking 
is  the  great  Dejideratum  of  the  prefent  Age ;  and 
that  the  real  Caufe  of  whatever  is  amifs,  may  juil- 
ly  be  reckoned  the  general  Ncgled  of  Education, 
in  thofe  who  need  it  moll,  the  People  of  Fafhion. 
What  can  be  expedled  where  thofe  who  have  the 
moil  Influence,  have  the  leail  Senfe,  and  thofe  who 
are  fure  to  be  followed,  fet  the  worft  Example  ? 
W^here Youth  fo  uneducated  are  yet  fo  forward? 
Where  Modeflyis  efleemed  Pufiilanimity,  and  a  De- 
ference to  Years,  Knowledge,  Religion,  Laws,  want 
of  Senfe  and  Spirit  ?  Such  untimely  Growth  of  Geni- 
us wou'd  not  have  been  valued  or  encouraged  by  the 
wife  Men  of  Antiquity;  whofe  Sentiments  on  this 
Point  are  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  Genius  of  our  Times, 
th:it  it  is  to  be  feared  modern  Ears  cou'd  not  bear 
them.  But  however  ridiculous  fuch  Maxims  might 
feem  to  ourBr///yZ'Youth3who  arc  fo  capable  andfo  tor- 
ward 
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ward  to  try  Experiments,  and  mend  the  Confli- 
tution  of  their  Country,  I  believe  it  will  be  admit- 
ted by  Men  ofSenfe,  that  it" the  Governing  part  of 
Mankind  vvou'd  in  theie  Days,  for  Experiment's 
fake,  confider  themfelves  in  that  old  Homerical 
Light  as  Pallors  of  the  People,  whofe  Duty  it 
was  to  improve  their  P'lock,  they  wou'd  foon  find 
that  this  is  to  be  done  by  an  Education  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  Modern,  and  otherguefs  Maxims 
than  thofe  of  the  Minute  Philofophy.  If  our  Youth 
were  really  inur'd  to  Thought  and  Reflexion, 
and  an  Acquaintance  with  the  excellent  Writers 
ot  Antiquity,  we  Ihou'd  foon  fee  that  licentious 
Humour,  vulgarly  called  iree-thinkiugy  baniihed 
from  the  Prcfencc  of  Gentlemen,  together  with  Ig- 
norance and  ill  Talte^  which  as  they  are  infepara- 
blc  from  Vice,  fo  Men  follow  Vice  for  the  fake  of 
Pleafurc,  and  fly  from  Virtue  through  an  abhor- 
rence of  Pain.  Their  Minds  therefore  betimes 
ihou'd  be  formed  and  accullomed  to  receive  Plea- 
furc and  Pain  from  proper  Obje(5i:s,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  to  hav^e  their  Inclinations  and  A- 
verfions  rightly  placed.  KetA«r  x*''p">' "  ynjiiv.  This 
according  to  'TLno  and  ^dnjiotlc^  was  the  of  9«  •aa.iS'^Ay 
the  right" Education*.  And  thofe  who,  in  their 
own  ]\linds,  their  Health,  or  their  Fortunes,  feel 
the  curfed  Effects  of  a  wrong  one,  wou'd  do  well 
to  confider,  they  cannot  better  make  amends  for 
what  was  amifs  in  themfelves,  than  by  preventing 
the  fame  in  their  Pollerity.  While  Crito  was  fay- 
ing this.  Company  came  in,  which  put  an  end  to 
.our  Converfation. 

*  Plato  in  Protag.  &  Ariftot.  ethic  ad  Nicom,  1.  2.  c,  2.  &  1 
ICC.  9. 
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Y  Defign  Is  to  Ihew  the  Manner,  where- 
in we  perceive  by  Sight  the  Diftance, 
Magnitude,  and  Situation  of  Objeds, 
Alio  to  confider  the  Difference  there 
is  betwixt   the   Ideas   of  Sight    and 

Touch,  and  whether  there  be  any  Idea  common  to 

both  Senfes. 

11.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all,  that  Diilance, 
of  it  felf  and  immediately,  cannot  be  feen :  1'  or 
Diftance  being  a  Line  directed  end-wife  to  the 
Eye,  it  projeds  only  one  Point  in  the  Fund  of  the 
Eye,  which  Point  reniains  invariably  the  famej 
whether  the  Diltance  be  longer  or  Shorter. 
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III.  I  find  it  alfo  acknowledged,  that  the  EHI- 
mate  we  make  of  the  Diltance  of  Obje6ls  confide- 
derably  remote,  is  rather  an  Adrt  of  Judgment 
grounded  on  Experience,  than  of  Senle.  For 
Example,  when  I  perceive  a  great  Number  of  in- 
termediate Objeds,  fuch  as  Houfes,  Fields,  Ri- 
vers, and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
take  up  a  confidcrable  Space,  I  thence  torm  a  Judg- 
ment or  Conclulion,  that  this  Objett  I  fee  beyond 
them  is  at  a  great  Ditlance.  Again,  when  an  Ob- 
jcdl  appears  taint  and  Imall,  v^hich  at  a  near  Di- 
llance  1  have  experienced  to  make  a  vigorous  and 
large  Appearance,  I  inllantly  conclude  it  to  be  far 
ofT:  And  this,  'tis  evident  is  the  rcfult  of  Experi- 
ence; without  which,  from  the  faintnefs  and  lit- 
tlencfs  I  iliould  not  have  inferred  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  Diftance  of  Objects. 

IV.  But  when  an  Objc6l  is  placed  at  fo  near  a 
Pillance,  as  that  the  Interval  between  the  Eyes 
bears  any  fenlible  Proportion  to  it,  the  Opinion  of 
ipeculativc  Men  is,  that  the  two  Optic  Axes  (the 
Fancy  that  we  fee  only  with  one  Eye  at  once  being 
exploded)  concurring  at  the  Objed:  do  there  make 
an  Angle,  by  means  of  which,  according  as  it  is 
greater  or  lelTcr,  the  Obje(i:t  is  perceived  to  be 
nearer  cvr  lUrther  ofFf. 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing,  manner  of 
eitimating  Diftance,  there  is  this  remarkable  Diffe- 
rence :  That,  whereas  there  was  no  apparent,  ne- 
cclfary  Connexion  between  fmall  Dillance  and  a 
large  and  llrong  Appearance,  or  between  great 
Diilance  and  little  and  faint  Appearance,  there  ap- 
pears a  very  necelfary  Connexion  between  an  ob- 

1  See  iil'At  Defcartes  and  ethers  I'^xve  ivrlife?}  on  tllj  Siilj^cl. 
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tnft  Angle  and  near  Diftance,  and  an  acute  Angle 
and  farther  Diftance.  It  docs  not  in  the  Icall  de- 
pend upon  Experience,  but  may  be  evidently- 
known  by  any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it, 
that  the  nearer  the  Concurrence  of  the  Optic  Axes, 
the  greater  the  Angle,  and  the  remoter  their  Con- 
currence is,  the  lelfer  will  be  the  Angle  compre- 
hended by  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  way  mentioned  by  Optic 
Writers,  whereby  they  will  have  us  judge  of  thofe 
Diftances,  in  refped  of  which  the  Breadth  of  the 
Pupil  hath  any  fenlible  bignefs:  And  that  is  the 
greater  or  lefler  Divergency  of  the  Rays,  which 
ifluing  from  the  vifjble  Point,  do  fall  on  the  Pupil : 
That  Point  being  judged  neareft,  which  is  feen  by 
mod  diverging  Rays ;  and  that  remoter,  which  is 
leen  by  lels  diverging  Rays  :  And  fo  on,  the  ap- 
parent Diftance  ftill  increafing,  as  the  Divergency 
of  the  Rays  decreafes,  till  at  length  it  becomes  in- 
finite, when  the  Rays  that  fall  on  the  Pupil  are  to 
Senfe  Parallel.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  faid  we 
perceive  Diftance  when  we  look  only  with  one 
Eye. 

VIL  In  this  Cafe  alfo,  'th  plain  we  are  not  be- 
holding to  Experience :  It  being  a  certain,  necelfa- 
ry  Truth,  that  the  nearer  the  d'lretl  Rays  falling 
on  the  E,ye  approach  to  Parallelifm,  the  farther  on 
is  the  Point  of  their  InterfeAion,  or  the  vifiblc 
Point  from  whence  they  flow. 

VIII.  Now  though  the  Accounts  here  given  of 
perceiving  near  Diftance  by  Sight  arc  rcceiv'd  for 
true,  and  accordingly  made  ufe  of  in  determining 
the  apparent  places  of  Objeds,  they  do  neverthe- 
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kfs  feem  very  'unfatisfadory  :  And  that  for  thefc 
following  Reafons. 

IX.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  Mind  perceives 
any  Idea,  not  immcdi:^  ely  and  of  it  feli,  it  muft 
be  by  the  means  of  feme  other  Idea :  Thus,  for 
Inftance,  the  Palhons  which  are  in  the  Mind  of  a- 
nothcr,  are  of  tliemfclves  to  me  invifible.  I  may 
neverthelcfs  perceive  them  by  Sight,  though  not 
immediately,  yet  by  means  of  the  Colours  they 
produce  in  the  Countenance.  We  often  fee  Shame 
or  Fear  in  the  Looks  of  a  Man,  by  perceiving  the 
Changes  of  his  Countenance  to  Red  or  Pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident  that  no  Idea,  which 
is  not  it  felf  perceived,  can  be  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving any  other  Idea.  If  I  do  not  perceive  the 
Redncfs  or  Palencfs  of  a  Man's  Face  themfelves,  it 
3s  impoifible  I  Ihould  perceive  by  them  the  Paflion» 
which  arc  in  his  Mind. 

XI.  Now  from  Sect.  II.  it  is  plain  that  Di- 
ilance  is  in  its  own  nature  imperceptible,  and  yet 
k  is  perceived  by  Sight.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  it  be  brought  into  view  by  means  of  fome  o- 
ther  Idea,  that  is  it  felf  immediately  perceived  in 
the  Adof  Vifion. 

XII.  But  thofe  Lines  and  Angles,  by  mean$ 
tvhereof  fome  Men  pretend  to  explain  the  Percep- 
tion of  Diftance,  are  themfelves  nut  at  all  perceiv- 
ed, nor  are  they  in  truth  ever  thought  of  by  thofe 
wnskilful  in  Optics.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  Expe- 
rience, whether  upon  Sight  of  an  Object,  he  com- 
putes its  Diltance  by  the  bigncfs  of  the  Angle,  made 
hy  the  meeting  of  the  two  Optic  Axes  ?  Or  whe- 
ther he  ever  thinks  of  the  greater  or  leffer  Diver- 
gency 
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geacy  of  the  Rays,  which  arrive  from  any  Point 
to  his  Pupil  ?  Every  one  is  himfelf  the  beft  judge 
of  w^hat  he  perceives,  and  what  net.  In  vainfhall 
any  Man  tell  me,  that  I  perceive  certain  Lines  and 
Angles  which  introduce  mto  my  Miod  the  various 
Ideas  of  Diltance,  fo  long  as  I  my  ie!f  am  confci« 
ous  of  no  fuch  thing. 

XIII.  Since  therefore  thofe  Angles  and  Lines 
are  not  themfelves  perceived  by  Sight,  it:  foUovv's 
from  Sect.  X.  that  the  Mind  does  not  by  theni 
judge  of  the  Diftance  of  Objedts. 

XIV..  The  Truth  of  this  AfTertion  will  be,  yet, 
farther  evident  to  any  one  that  coniiders  thofe 
Lines  and  Angles  have  no  real  Exiftence  in  NiiturCj, 
being  only  an  Hypothefis  fram'd  by  the  Mathema- 
ticians, and  by  them  introduced  into  Optics,  that 
they  might  treat  of  fhiit  Science  in  a  Geometricaf 
way, 

'  XV.  The  laft  Reafon  I  Ihall  give  for  rejeding 
that  Dodrine,  is,  that  tho'  we  Ihould  grant  the 
real  Exiftence  of  thofe  Optic  Angles,  ^c.  and  that 
it  was  poflible  for  the  Mind  to  perceive  them ;  yet 
thefe  Principles  wou'd  not  be  found  fuiEcient  to 
explain  the  ^hxnomencp  of  Diftance^  as  fliall  bg: 
fliewn  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now,  it  being  already  Ihewn  that  Diftance 
js  fuggefted  to  the  Mind,  by  the  Mediation  of 
feme  other  Idea  which  is  it  felf  perceived  in  the 
A(^  of  Seeing,  it  remains  that  we  inquire  what 
Ideas,  or  Senfations  there  be  that  attend  Vifion, 
unto  which  we  may  fuppofe  the  Ideas  of  Diftance 
are  conne6led,  and  by  which  they  are  introduced 
into  the  Mind?     And  ^irft^  It  is  certain  by  Expe- 
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tiencc,  that  when  we  look  at  a  near  Objeft  with 
both  Eyes,  according  as  it  approaches,  or  recedes 
from  us,  we  alter  the  Difpolition  of  our  Eyes,  by 
leiicning  or  widening  the  Interval  between  the  Pu- 
pils. This  Difpolition  or  Turn  of  the  Eyes  is  at- 
tended with  a  Senfation,  which  feems  to  me  to  be 
that  which  in  this  Cafe  brings  the  Idea  of  greater 
or  lelfer  Diftancc  into  the  Mind. 

XVII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural  or  neceflary 
Connexion  between  ihe  S:rniation  we  perceive  by 
the  Turn  of  the  Eyes,  and  greater  or  leffer  Di- 
Itance;  but  becaufe  the  Mind  has  b}  conftant  Ex- 
perience found  the  different  Senfutions  correfpond- 
mg  to  the  different  Difpolitions  of  the  Eyes,  to 
be  attended  each  with  a  dihlcrent  Degree  of  Di- 
llance  in  the  Obje(^]:;  There  has  grown  an  Habi- 
tual or  Cufloinary  Connexion  between  thofc  two 
forts  of  Ideas,  fo  that  the  Mind  nofooner  perceives 
the  Senfation  arillng  from  the  different  Turn  it 
gives  the  Eyes,  in  order  to  bring  the  Pupils  near- 
er, or  farther  afimder,  but  it  withal  perceives  the 
different  Idea  of  Diftance  Avhich  was  wont  to  be 
connected  with  that  Senfation:  ]uft  as  upon  hear- 
ing a  certain  Sound,  the  Idea  is  immediately  fug- 
gelled  to  the  Undcrftandino;,  which  Cultom  had 
united  with  It. 

XVril.  Nor  do  I  fee,  how  I  can  eafily  bp  miH'a- 
ken  in  this  Matter.  I  know  evidently  that  Di- 
;^ance  is  not  perceived  of  it  felf.  That  by  confc- 
quence,  it  mull  be  perceived  by  means  of  fome  o- 
ther  Idea  vyhich  is  immediately  perceived,  and 
varies  with  the  different  Degrees  of  Diftance.  I 
jknow  alfo  that  the  Senfation  ariflng  from  the  Turn 
pf  the  Eyes  is  of  it  felf  immediately  pei-ceived, 
and  various  Degrees  thereof  are  conneded  with 

different 
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jlifJerent  Diftanccs,  which  never  fail  to  accompany 
them  into  my  Mind,  when  I  view  an  Object 
dilbndly  with  both  Eyes,  whofe  Diftance  is  ib 
fmall  that  in  refped  of  it  the  Interval  between  thp 
Eyes  has  any  eonliderable  Magnitude* 

XIX.  I  know  it  is  a  received  Opinion,  that 
by  altering  the  Difpolition  of  the  Eyes,  the  Min4 
perceives  whether  the  Angle  of  the  Optic  Axes, 
or  the  lateral  Angles  comprehended  between  the 
Interval  of  the  Eyes  and  the  Optic  Axes,  are  made 
greater  or  lelTer ;  and  that  accordingly  by  a  kind 
of  Natural  Geometry,  it  judges  the  Point  of  their 
Interfe<ftion  to  be  nearer,  or  farther  off.  But  that 
this  is  not  true,  I  am  convinced  by  ray  own  Ex-- 
perience,  fince  I  am  not  conicious,  that  I  make  any 
fuch  ufe  of  the  Perception  I  have  by  the  Turn  of 
my  Eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  thofe  Judgments, 
and  draw  thofe  Gonclu (ions  from  it,  without  know-? 
ing  that  I  do  fo,  feems  altogether  incomprehen-r 
fible. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  Judg^ 
ment  we  make  of  the  Dillanceof  an  Object,  view-*- 
ed  with  both  Eyes,  is  entirely  the  Rcfult  of  Ex- 
perience. If  we  had  not  conftantly  found  certain 
Senfations  arifing  from  the  various  Difpofition  of 
the  Eyes,  attended  with  certain  Degrees  of  Dif- 
tance,  we  lhou*d  never  make  thofe  fudden  Judg** 
ments  from  them,  concerning  the  Diftance  of  Obf 
je6i:s  ;  no  more  than  we  wou'd  pretend  to  judge  of 
a  Man's  Thoughts  by  his  pronouncing  Words  w^ 
had  never  heard  before. 

XXI.  Secondly^  An  Object  placed  at  a  certain 
Diftance  from  the  Eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the 
Pupil  bears  a  eonliderable  Proportion^  being  made 
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to  approach,  is  feen  more  confufedly :  And  the 
nearer  it  is  brought,  the  more  confufed  Appear- 
ance it  makes.  And  this  being  found  conftantly  to 
be  lb,  there  arifeth  in  the  Mind  an  Habitual  Con- 
nexion between  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Confufion 
-aodDiftance;  the  greater  Confulion  itili  imploying 
the  letfer  Diftance,  and  the  lefler  Confulion,  the 
greater  Diflancc  of  the  Object. 

XXTL  This  confufed  Appearance  of  the  Ob^ 
ject  doth  therefore  fecm  to  b.:  the  Medium,  where* 
by  the  Mind  judgeth  of  Diftance  in  thofe  Cafes, 
wherein  the  mofl  approved  Writers  of  Optics  will 
have  it  judge  by  :he  diftcrent  Divergency,  with 
Avhich  the  Rays  flowing  from  the  Radiating  Point 
fall  on  the  Pupil.  No  Man,  I  believe,  will  pre- 
tend to  fee  or  feel  thofe  imaginary  Angles,  that 
the  Rays  are  fuppofed  to  form  according  to  their 
various  Inclinations  on  his  Eye.  But  he  cannot 
choofe  Seeing  whether  the  Objedrt  appear  more  or 
lefs  confufed.  It  is  therefore  a  manifell  Confer 
quence  from  what  has  been  demonftrated,  that  in- 
llcad  of  the  greater,  or  Iclfer  Divergency  of  the 
Rays,  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  the  greater  or  lefler 
Confufednefs  of  the  Appearance,  thereby  to  deter* 
mine  the  apparent  Place  of  an  Objeth 

XXIIL  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  fay,  there  is  not 
any  nccclTiiry  Connexion  between  confufed  Vilion, 
and  Dillance,  great  or  fmall.  For  I  ask  any  Man, 
what  neceflary  Connexion  he  fees  between  the  Red*- 
neis  of  a  Blufk  and  Shame  ?  And  yet  no  fooner 
Ihall  he  behold  that  Colour  to  arife  in  the  Face  of 
another,  but  it  brings  into  his  Mind  the  Idea  of 
that  PalTjpn  which  hath  been  obferved  to  accompa- 
ny it, 

XXIV. 
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XXIV.  What  feems  to  have  mifled  the  Writers 
of  Optics  in  this  Matter  is,  that  they  imagine  Mea 
judge  of  Dillance,  as  they  do  of  a  Conclulion  in 
Mathematics ;  betwixt  which  and  the  Premifes  it 
is  indeed  abfolutely  requinte  there  be  an  apparent, 
neceffary  Connexion  :  But  it  is  iar  other  wife,  ia 
the  fudden  Judgments  Men  make  of  Diftance.  We 
are  not  to  think,  that  Brutes  and  Children,  or  even 
grown  reafonable  Men,  whenever  they  perceive  an 
Objeft  to  approach,  or  depart  from  them,  do  ic 
by  virtue  of  Geometry  and  Demonftration. 

'  XXV.  That  one  Idea  may  fuggeft  another  to 
the  Mind,  it  will  fuffice  that  they  have  been  ob- 
ierved  to  go  together,  without  any  Dem.onftration 
of  the  Neceffity  of  their  Coexillence,  or  without  fo 
much  as  knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  them  fo  to 
coexiil.  Of  this  there  are  innumerable  Iniknces, 
of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant. 

XXVI.  Thus,  greater  Gonfufion  having  been 
conltantly  attended  with  nearer  Dillance,  no  fooner 
is  the  former  Idea  perceived,  but  it  fuggefts  the 
latter  to  our  Thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature,  diat  the  farther  off  ai^ 
Obje6i:  were  placed,  the  more  confufed  it  fliou'd 
appear,  it  is  certain,  the  very  fame  Perception, 
that  now  makes  us  think  an  Objed:  approaches. 
Would  then  have  made  us  to  imagine  it  went  far- 
ther off.  That  Perception,  abflradting  from  Cuftoni 
and  Experience,  being  equally  fitted  to  produce 
the  Idea  of  great  DiHance,  or  fmall  PiUance,  or 
no  Diilance  at  alL 

XXVII.  Thirdly,  An  Objed  being  placed  at  the 
Diftance  above  fpecified,  and  brought  nearer  to  the 
Eye,  we  may  neverthelefs  prevent,  at  leaft 
for  fome  time^  the  Appearance's   growing  more 
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confufcd,  by  draining  the  Eye.  In  which  Cafe, 
that  Senlation  llipplys  the  place  of  contufcd  Vilion, 
in  aiding  the  Mind  to  judge  of  the  Diftance  of  the 
Object ;  it  being  eileemed  fo  much  the  nearer,  by 
how  much  the  Ktiort  or  Straining  of  the  Eye  in 
order  to  diftin(ft  Vifion  is  greater. 

XXVIII.  I  have  here  fet  down  thofc  Senfatlons 
or  Ideas,  that  feem  to  be  the  conftant  and  general 
Occalions  of  introducing  into  the  Mind  the  ditferent 
Ideas  of  near  Dillance.  It  is  true  in  moll  Cafes, 
that  divers  other  Circumflances  contribute  to  frame 
our  Idea  of  Dilfance,  to  wit,  the  particular  Num- 
ber, Size,  Kind,  ^c.  of  the  things  fcen.  Concern* 
ing  which,  as  well  as  all  other  the  forementioned 
Occalions  which  fuggeft  Dillance,  I  Ihall  only  ob* 
ferve,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  Na- 
ture, any  Relation  or  Connexion  with  it  :  Nor  is 
it  polTible,  they  Ihou'd  ever  lignify  the  various  De» 
grees  thereof,  otherwife  than  as  by  Experience 
they  have  been  found  to  be  connected  with  them. 

XXIX.  I  lliall  proceed  upon  thefc  Principles 
to  account  for  a  Ph;enomenon,  which  has  hitherto 
ilrangely  puzzled  the  Writers  of  Optics,  and  is  fo 
far  from  being  accounted  for  by  any  of  their  The- 
ories of  Vilion,  that  it  is,  by  their  own  Conlellion, 
plainly  repugnant  to  them:  And  of  Confev^ucnce, 
if  nothing  elie  cou'd  be  objedted,  were  alone  fuf- 
iicient  to  bring  their  Credit  in  Quellion.  The 
■whole  Difficulty  I  Ihall  lay  before  you  in  the 
Words  of  the  Learned  Dr.  Barrow,  with  which  he 
concludes  his  Optic  Lectures. 

H.fc  /ufJty  qti^  circa  partem  Optica  pr^cipiie 

Mathematicam  dlcenda  mihi  fuggeJ/Jt  meditatio. 

Circa  reliquasy  ( qU(£  (ftvffiKfJn^Ai  Junt,    adeoqtie 

fjcpiiifcule  pro  cert  is  principiisplaiijibihs  covjeSfu-^ 
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vas  i)enditare  neceffiim  hahsfjt)  mhil  fere  quic" 
qtiam  admodum  venjimik  fuccurrit^  a  pervulga^ 
tis  (ab  iis^  inqaam^  qu^e  Keplerus,  Scheiacrus, 
Cartel!  us,  6^  poji  illos  alii  tradiderimt )  alumim 
aut  diverfum.  Atqiii  tacere  malo^  quam  toties 
oblatam  cramhen  repomre,  '^rotnde  receptui  ca^ 
fio ;  nee  ita  tamen  tit  prorsus  difcedam  antea-* 
quam  improham  qttandam  difimltatem  (pro  Jiu" 
ceritate  quam  ^  vobis  &  veritati  debeo  miinme 
dijjimulandarii)  in  medium  protulero^  qua  doSiri- 
fide  noftrdCy  haSfejjus  imulcat^e,  fe  objicit  adver^ 
/amy  ab  ea  faltem  iiallam  admittit  folutionem^ 
llla^  breviter^  talis  eft :  Lcnti  velSpeculocavo 


E  B  F  esponatur  puj/Sfum  vi/i- 

lile  A,  ita  Dijtans  ut  Radii  es 

A  manatJtes  ex   inftenione  'uer" 

fus  asem  A  B  cogantur.    Sit- 

que  radiationis  Limes  {feupunc- 

ii  A  imago y  quaUmfupra  paf- 

Jimfiatuimus  )  pun^um  Z,  In- 

yter  hoc  aut  em  65*  infle^entis  'uer- 

ticem  B  ufpiam  pojitus  concipi' 

atUT  Oculus.     ^iteri  jam  po- 

te/f  ubi  loci  debeat  punBum  A 

apparere  ?  Ketrorfum  ad  punc- 

tum  Z  videri  non  fert  Natura        ^^ 

(^cuni  omuis  imprejjlo  fenfum  af"    ^      "^ 

jiciens  provemat  a  partibus  A)  S    "~  ^^^ 

ac   experientia   reclamat-     No- 

Jfris  autem   e  placitis  confequi 

videtUTy  ipfum  ad  partes  anti" 

cas  apparens  ab  intervallo  Ion- 

llffime  diJJitOy  {quod  ^  masi-  \J^ 

mum  fenfibile  quodvis  Intervallum  quodammodg 
exfuperet)  apparere.  Cum  enim  quo  Radiis  mi-^ 
mis  divergentibus  attingitur  ObjeBmriy  eo  (y^- 
clujis  utiqu^  pruemtiouibus  ^  pr^judiciis)  longius 
abejefeutiatur  j  ^  et  quod  '^arallclos  ad  Oculnm 
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Radios  prcjicity    remotijfnne  pojitum  aflimetur. 
JEsigerc  Ratio  videtur  ttt  quod  convergentibus  ra^ 
diis  apprehenditur^  adbiic  magis^  fi  fieri  poffety 
quoad  appareiitiam  elongetur.     §jiiu  S   circa 
Cafam  hum  gsneratim  wqiiiri  pojpt^  quidnam 
cmnino  fity  quod  apparetitem  pancii  A  locum  de- 
terminety  faciatque  quod  conjiauti  rattone  mine 
propiuSy    nmic  renictius  appui'cat?    Cut   itidem 
dubiOy  nihil  qalcq'iam  ex  haL-ienas  diBormn  A- 
nalogia,    refpuideri  pojje   videtury    mji  dehere 
pun  Bam  A  perpetno  lougiffims  femotum  videri. 
ycrum  experientia  j'ecns  attejiatiiry  Ulud  pro  di- 
fDcrfa  Oculir  inter  pun6ia  B,  Zy  pojitmie  ijaric 
difians  \  nunquavi  fere  (fi  unquamy  longinquius 
ipfo  A  lihete  fpe^UtOy  fuhithU  vero  multo  prO" 
piijquius  adparere  y  qui/iiiuoy    quo  ocuUim  appel- 
lentes  radii  magis  coiroerguiJt  eo  jpecieni  Object 
propius  accedcre.  Nempcy  fi  punBo  B  adhioveatnr 
Oculus,  fuo  (  ad  kfjte?n  )  jere  nativoin  Icro  con" 
fpicitur  pun5ium  A  (  "uel  tjeque  difiansy  ad  Spe- 
culum;) adO  reduSfus  oculus  ejufcefpeciem  ap" 
propinquantem  cernit ;     ad  P  adhnc  vtcinius  ip-* 
fum  exifiimat ;    or  it  a  fenjimy  donee  alicubt  tan» 
deiiiy  velut  ad  Q,  confiituto  oculo  obje^iumfumm^ 
proquinquum  apparenSj  tn  meram  conjufionem  inci- 
piat  evanefcisre.       ^^^  fane  cunBa   rationibus 
atque  decretis  nofiris  repugnare  videntury  aut  cum 
■iis  faltem  parum  amice  confpirant^     Neque  no-* 
Jlravi  t antum feutentiampulfi.it  hoc  experimentum  \ 
at  ex  aquo  cjcteras  quas  norim  omnesy  veterem 
imprimis  ac  'vulgatam  nofirit  priC  reliquis  ajfineni 
ita  conveUere  videtury  tit  ejus  vi  coaBus  doBifi'* 
fimus  A.  Tacquctus  ifii  principio  (cui  penefioli 
tot  am  in^dificaverat  Oito^tv'icdkm  fuam)  ceu  in^ 
^do  ac  incovjianti  renunciarity    adeoqusfuam  ip^ 
fe  doSirinam  labefaBarit ;  id  tameny  cpinory  mi-n 
pme  faBurus^  Ji  rem  totam  infpexijfet  penitius^ 
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atqiie  difficultatis  fuiidam  attigijjet*  Jptid  mf 
'■jero  non  ita  pollet  hac^  nee  eoafque  prcepollehit 
uUa  difficultasy  ut  ah  iisy  qu£  manifefie  rationi 
confentanea  'u'tdeo^  dlfcedam ;  prccfertim  quam  ut 
hie  accidit^  ejufrdodi  diffictUtas  in  /iiigularis  cu-^ 
itifpiam  casus  difparitate  fundetur.  Nimirum 
in  pr^/entc  ca/ic  peculiars  quiddam,  nattirts  fuh" 
tilitati  involutmny  delitefcit^  agre  fortaJ/tSy  niji 
ferfeBitis  explorato  videndi  modo^  detegendum* 
Circa  qiiod  ml^  fateor,  haBentis  excogitare  pottii^ 
quod  adblandiretur  animo  meOy  nedtim  plane  fa-^ 
tisfaceret»  Vobis  itaque  nodum  hunc^  utinam  felt* 
ciore  conatUy  refohcndum  committe* 

In  Englip  as  follows. 

^  I  have  here  delivered  what  my  Thoughts  have 
fuggefted  to  me,  concerning  that  part  of  Optics 
which  is  more  properly  Mathematical.  As  for 
the  other  Parts  of  that  Science  (which  being  ra- 
ther Phyfical,  do  confequently  abound  with  plau- 
fible  Conjectures  inftead  of  certain  Principles) 
there  has  in  them  fcarce  any  thing  occurred  to  my 
Obfervation,  different  from  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy faid  by  Kepler^  Scheinerits^  Defcartes^  and  o- 
thers.  And  mcthinks  I  had  better  fay  nothing 
at  all,  than  repeat  that  which  has  been  fo  often 
faid  by  others.  I  Think  it  therefore  high  time  to 
take  my  leave  of  this  Subject:  But  before  I  quit 
it  for  good  and  all,  the  fair  and  ingenuous  Deal- 
ing that  I  owe  both  to  You  and  to  Truth, 
obligeth  me  to  acquaint  you  with  a  cer- 
tain untoward  Difficulty,  which  feems  dired:- 
ly  oppofite  to  the  Dodtrine  I  have  been  hi- 
therto inculcating,  at  lead,  admits  of  no  So- 
lution from  it.  In  fhort  it  is  this.  Before  the 
double    Convex   Glaf«    or    Concave   Speculum 
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E  B  F,  let  the  Point  A  be  pla- 
ced, at  fuch  a  Diftance  that  the 
Rays  proceeding  from  A,  af^ 
ter  Retrailion  or  Reflection, 
be  brought  to  Unite  fome- 
where  in  the  Ax  A  B.  And 
fuppofe  the  Point  of  Union 
(/.  e.  the  Image  of  the  Point 
A,  as  hath  been  already  fet 
forth)  to  be  Z ;  between  which 
and  B,  the  Vertex  of  the  Glafs 
or  Speculum,  conceive  the  Eye 
to  be  any  where  placed.  The 
Queflion  now  is,  where  the 
Point  A  ought  to  appear  ?  Ex-E 
pericnce  Ihews  that  it  doth  not 
appear  behind  at  the  Point  Zy 
and  it  were  contrary  to  Na- 
ture that  it  Ihou'd;    fince  all 

the    ImprefTion   which   affcdls  

the  Senfe  comes  from  towards  A.  But  from 
our  Tenets  it  fhou*d  feem  to  loUow  that  it  wou'd 
appear  before  the  Eye  at  a  vait  Diflunce  off,  {o 
great  as  Ihou'd  in  fome  Sort  furpafs  all  fenfiblc 
Diilance.  For  Since  if  we  exclude  all  Anticipa- 
tions and  Prejudices,  every  ObjeCl  appears  by  fo 
much  the  farther  oft',  by  how  much  the  Rays  it 
fends  to  the  Eye  are  lefs  Diverging.  And  that 
Obje6t  is  thought  to  be  molt  remote,  from  which 
Parallel  Rays  proceed  unto  the  Eye.  Reafon 
vvou'd  make  one  think,  that  Objedt  fliou*d  appear, 
at  yet  a  greater  Diftance,  which  is  feen  by  con- 
verging Rays.  Moreover  it  may  in  general  be 
asked  concerning  this  Cafe,  what  it  is  that  de- 
termines the  apparent  Place  of  the  Point  A,  and 
maketh  it  to  appear  after  a  conftant  manner, 
fometimes  nearer,  at  other  times  farther  off?  To 
which  Doubt,  I  fee  nothing  that  can  be  anfwer'd 

'  agree- 
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agreeable  to  the  Principles  we  have  laid  down, 
except  otily  that  the  Point  A  ought  always  to 
appear  extremely  remote.  But  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  affur'd  by  Experience  that  the  Point  A 
appears  varioufly  diftant,  according  to  the  ditie- 
rent  Situations  of  the  Eye  between  the  Points 
B  and  Z.  And  that  it  doth  almoft  never  ( if  at 
all)  feem  farther  off,  than  it  wou'd  if  it  were  bcr- 
held  by  the  naked  Eye,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
doth  fometimes  appear  much  nearer.  Nay,  it 
is  even  certain,  that  by  how  much  the  Rays  tail- 
ing on  the  Eye  do  more  converge,  by  fo  much 
the  nearer  does  the  Obje6t  feem  to  approach. 
For  the  Eye  being  placed  clofe  to  the  Point  B, 
the  Obje6t  A  appears  nearly  in  its  own  natural 
Place,  if  the  Point  B  is  taken  in  the  Glafs,  or  at 
the  fame  Dillance,  if  in  the  Speculum.  The  Eye 
being  brought  back  to  O,  the  Objed  feems  to 
draw  near:  And  being  come  to  P  it  beholds  it 
ftill  nearer.  And  fo  on  by  little  and  little,  till 
at  length  the  Eye  being  placed  fomewherc,  fup- 
pofe  at  Q^,  the  Objc61:  appearing  extremely  near, 
begins  to  vanifh  into  meer  Confulion.  All  which 
doth  feem  repugnant  to  our  Principles,  at  lealt, 
not  rightly  to  agree  with  them.  Nor  is  our 
Tenet  alone  ftruck  at  by  this  Experiment,  but 
like  wife  all  others  that  ever  came  to  my  Know- 
ledge are,  every  whit  as  much,  endangered  by  it. 
The  ancient  one  efpecially  (which  is  moft  com- 
monly received,  and  comes  nearclt  to  mine)  feems 
to  be  fo  efFe6tually  overthrown  thereby,  that  the 
moll  learned  Tacquet  has  been  forced  torejedt  that 
Principle,  as  falfe  and  uncertain,  on  which  alone 
he  had  built  almolt  his  whole  Catoptrics,  and 
confequenlly  by  taking  away  the  Foundation, 
hath  himfelf  palled  down  the  Superllruc^ture  he 
had  raifed  on  it.  Which,  nevcrthelefs,  I  do  not 
believe  he  \YOU*d  have  done,  had  he  but  conli- 
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*  der'd  the  whole  matter  more  throughly,  ami  ex* 

*  aniined  the  Difficulty  to  the  bottom.     But  as  tot 

*  mc,  neither  this,    nor  any  other  Difficulty  fhall 

*  have  {o  great  an  Influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me 

*  renounce  that  which  I  know  to  be  manifedly  a- 

*  greeable  to  Rcafon :  Efpecially  when,  as  it  here 

*  lalls  out,  the  Difficulty  is  founded  in  the  peculi- 
*"  ar  Nature  of  a  certain  odd  and  particular  Cafe. 
'  For  in  the  prcfent  Cafe  fomething  peculiar  lies 

*  hid,  which  being  involved  in  thcSubtilty  of  Na-^ 
'  turc  w  ill,  perhaps,  hardly  be  difcovered  till  fuch 

*  Time,  as  the  manner  of  Vifion  is  more  perfeclly 

*  made  known.     Concerning  which,  I  mufl  own, 

*  I  have   hitherto  been  able  to  find  out  nothing 

*  that  has  the  leaft  ihcw  of  Probability,  not  to 
'  mention  Certainty.     I  Ihall,  therefore,  leave  this 

*  Knot  to  be  untied  by  you,  wiftiing  you  may  have 
••  better  Succcfs  in  it  than  I  have  had. 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  receiv'd  Principle, 
which  Dr.  Barroiv  here  mentions  as  the  main 
Foundation  of  'Tacquet's  Catoptrics,  is  that  every 
'Di/ible  ^Point  feen  by  B.efleBion  jrom  a  Spec  til  urn  ^  fhall 
appear  placed  at  the  hnerfeiiioii  of  the  refie&ed  Ray^ 
and  the  ^erpeudtctilar  of  Incidence,  Which  Inter- 
fe6tion  in  the  prclent  Cafe,  happening  to  be  behind 
the  Eye,  it  greatly  Ihakes  the  Authority  of  that 
Principle,  where  on  the  aforementioned  Author 
proceeds  throughout  his  whole  Catoptrics,  in  de- 
termining the  apparent  Place  of  Objcds  feen  by 
Reflexion  from  any  kind  of  Speculum. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  Phasnomenon 
flo-rccs  with  our  Tenets.  The  Eye  the  nearer  it 
is  placed  to  the  Point  B  in  the  foregoing  Figures, 
the  more  dillind  is  the  Appearance  of  the  Object; 
but  as  it  recedes  toO,  the  Appearance  grows  more 
Confufed ;    and  at   P  it  fees  the  Objed  yet  more 

Confufed  \ 
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Gonfufed ;  and  fo  on  till  the  Eye  being  brought 
baek  to  Z  fees  the  Objed  in  the  greatelt  Confuli- 
on  of  all.  Wherefore  by  S  e  c  t.  XXI.  the  Object 
Ihou'd  feem  to  approach  the  Eye  gradually,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  Point  B,  that  is  at  O  it  fhou'd 
(in  Confequence  of  the  Principle  I  have  laid  down 
in  the  aforefaid  Section)  feem  nearer  than  it  did  at 
B,  and  at  P  nearer  than  at  O,  and  at  Q_nearer 
than  at  P  j  and  fo  on,  till  it  quite  vanifhes  at  Z. 
Which  is  the  very  matter  of  Fad,  as  any  one  that 
pleafes  may  ealily  fatisfy  himfelf  by  Experiment. 

XXXII.  This  Cafe  is  much  the  fame,  as  if  wo 
fhou'd  fuppofe  an  EiigUjhman  to  meet  a  Foreigner, 
who  ufed  the  fame  Words  with  the  EngUfh^  but  in 
a  direct  contrary  Signification^  The  Englipman 
wou*d  not  fail  to  make  a  wrong  Judgment  of  the 
Ideas  annexed  to  thofe  Sounds,  in  the  Mind  of 
him  that  ufed  them.  Jufl  fo,  in  the  prefent  Cafe 
the  Object  fpeaks  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  with  Words 
that  the  Eye  is  well  acquainted  with,  that  is, 
Confulions  of  Appearance;  but  whereas  heretofore 
the  greater  Confulions  were  always  wont  to  lignify 
nearer  Dillances,  they  have  in  this  Cafe  a  dire6t, 
contrary  Signification,  being  connected  with  the 
greater  Diftances.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the 
Eye  muffc  unavoidably  be  miftaken,  fince  it  will 
take  the  Confufions  in  the  Senfc  it  has  been  ufed  to, 
which  is  dire61ly  oppofcd  to  the  True. 

XXXIII.  This  Phssnomenon  as  it  entirely  fub- 
verts  the  Opinion  of  thofe,  who  will  have  us  judge 
of  Diftance  by  Lines  and  Angles,  on  which  Sup- 
pofition  it  is  altogether  inexplicable,  fo  it  feems  ta 
me  no  fmall  Confirmation  of  the  Truth  of  that 
Principle  whereby  it  is  explained.  But  in  order  to  a 
more  full  Explication  of^  this  Point,  and  to  fhew 
how  far  the  Hypotbefis  of   the    Mind's    judg- 
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ing  by  the  various  Divergency  of  Rays,  may  be  of 
ufe  in  determining  the  apparent  Place  of"  an  Objcd:, 
it  will  be  necefTary  to  premife  fome  lew.  Things^ 
which  are  already  well  known  to  tbofe  who  have 
any  Skill  in  Dioptrics. 

XXXIV.  F/>^,  Any  radiating  Pomt  is  then 
diilindlly  feen  when  the  Rays  proceeding  from  it 
arc,  by  the  refractive  Power  of  the  Cryftallinc,  ac- 
curately reunited  in  the  Retina  or  Fund  of  the 
Eye:  But  if  they  are  reunited,  either  before  they 
arrive  at  the  Retina,  or  after  they  have  pall  it, 
then  there  is  confufed  Vilion. 

XXXV".  SecofidJy^  Suppofe  in  the  adjacent  Fi- 
gures N  P  reprefent  an  Eye  duly  framed,  and  re- 
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taining  its  natural  Figure.  In  Fig*  I.  the  Rays 
falling  nearly  Parallel  on  the  Eye,  are  by  the  Gry- 
llalline  AB  refraded,  fo  as  their  Focus  or  Point  of 
Union  F  falls  exadly  on  the  Retina  :  But  if  the 
Rays  fall  fcnlibly  diverging  on  the  Eye,  as  in 
r  Fig.  2.  then  their  Focus  falls  beyond  the  Retina  : 
I  Or  if  the  Rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the  Lens 
QS,  before  they  come  at  the  Eye,  as  in  Fig.  3. 
their  Focus  F  will  fall  before  the  Retina.  In 
which  two  laft  Cafes,  it  is  evident  from  the  fore- 
going Sedion,  that  the  Appearance  of  the  Point 
Z  is  confufcd.  And  by  how  much  the  greater  is 
the  Convergency,  or  Divergency  of  the  Rays  fall- 
ing on  the  Pupil,  by  fo  much  the  farther  will  the 
Point  of  their  Reunion  be  from  the  Retina,  either 
before  or  behind  it,  and  confequently  the  Point  2t 
will  appear,  by  fo  much  the  more  confufed.  And 
this  by  the  bye^  may  lliew  us  the  Difference  be- 
tween confufed,  and  faint  Vilion.  Confufcd  Vifion 
is,  when  the  Rays  proceeding  from  each  diftincfc 
Point  of  the  Obje6t  are  not  accurately  recollected 
in  one  corrcfponding  Point  on  the  Retina,  but  take 
up  fome  Space  thereon  :  So  that  Rays  from  dif- 
ferent Points  become  mixed,  and  confufed  together. 
This  is  oppofed  to  a  diftin<5t  Vifion,  and  attends 
near  Obje6b.  Faint  Vifion  is,  when  by  reafon  of 
!  the  Dillance  of  the  Objed  or  GrolTnefs  of  the  in- 
terjacent Medium  few  Rays  arrive  from  the  Objedt 
to  the  Eye.  This  is  oppofed  to  vigorous  or  clear 
Vifion,  and  attends  remote  Objeds*  But  to  re- 
turn* 

XXXVi.  The  Eye,  or  (to  fpeak  truly)  the 
Mind  perceiving  only  the  Confufion  it  felf,  with- 
out ever  confidering  the  Caufe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, doth  conftantly  annex  the  fame  Degree  of 
Diitance     to    the    fame    Degree    of    Confufion^ 
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Whether  that  Confufion  be  occafioned  by 
converging,  or  by  diverging  Rays,  it  matters 
not.  Whence  it  lollovvs,  that  the  Eye  viewing 
the  Objed  Z  through  the  Glals  Q  8  (which  by 
Relradion  caufeth  the  Rays  ZQ,  Z  S,  ^c.  to 
converge)  fliou'd  judge  it  to  be  at  fuch  a  Nearnefs, 
iit  which  if  it  were  placed,  it  wou'd  radiate  on  the 
Kye  with  Rays  diverging  to  that  Degree,  as  wou'd 
produce  the  i'amc  Confufion,  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  Converging  Rays,  /.  e.  wou'd  cover  a 
Portion  of  the  Retina  equal  to  E>C*  "oid.  Fig^  3, 
fiipra.  But  then  this  mull  be  underllood  (to  ufe 
Dr.  Binrow's  Vhrafc)  feci// /is  pr,tjjctiojitbtts  S  pra-ju-^ 
dkiisy  in  cafe  we  abltradt  from  all  other  Circum- 
Hanccs  oii  Villon,  fuch  as  the  Figure,  Size,  Faint- 
nefs,  ^c.  of  the  vilible  Objects  ;  all  which  do  or- 
dinarily concur  to  form  our  Idea  of  Diftance,  the 
Mind  having  by  frequent  Experience  obferved  their 
feveral  Sorts  or  Degrees,  to  be  connedcd  with  va- 
rious Diilances. 

XXXVII.  It  plainly  follows  from  what  hatb 
been  laid,  that  a  Perfon  perfedly  Purblind  (/".<?, 
that  cou'd  not  fee  an  Objcd  diltindly,  but  when 
placed  clofe  to  his  Kye)  wou'd  not  make  the  fame 
wrong  judgment  that  others  do,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  Cafe.  F'or,  to  him,  greater  Gonfufions  con- 
Itantly  fuggefling  greater  Diilances,  he  mult,  as  he 
recedes  from  the  Glafs,  and  the  Object  grows  morer 
Confufcd,  judge  it  to  be  at  a  farther  Diltance  con- 
trary to  what  they  6.0^  who  have  had  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Objects  growing  more  confufed,  con- 
nected with  the  Idea  of  Approach, 

XXXVIII.  Hence  alfo  it  doth  appear,  there 
jnay  be  good  ufe   of  Computation  by  Lines   and 
j^lngles  in  Optics ;  not  that  the  Mind  judgeth  of 
Dillancc  immediately  by  them,  but  becaufe  it  judg- 
eth 
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cth  by  fomewhat  which  is  connected  with  them, 
and  to  the  Determination  whereof  they  may  be 
fubfervient.  Thus  the  Mind  judging  of  the  Di- 
Hance  of  an  Objed,  by  the  Confufedneis  of  its  Ap- 
pearance, and  this  Confufedneis  being  greater  or 
leiier  to  the  naked  Eje,  according  as  the  Object  is 
icen  by  Rays  more  or  lefa  diverging,  it  follows, 
that  a  Man  may  make  ufe  of  the  Divergency  of 
the  Rays  in  computing  the  apparent  Diltance, 
though  not  for  its  own  fake,  yet  on  account  of 
the  Gonfufion  with  which  it  is  connedtcd.  But, 
fo  it  is,  theConfufion  itfelf  is  intirely  negleded  by 
Mathematicians,  as  having  no  necelfary  Relation 
with  Diftance,  fuch  as  the  greater  or  lelfer  Angles 
of  Divergency  are  conceived  to  have.  And  thcfe 
(efpecially  for  that  they  fall  under  Mathematical 
Computation)  are  alone  regarded,  in  determin-^ 
ing  the  apparent  Places  of  Objedts,  as  though  they 
were  the  fole  and  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Judgments 
the  Mind  makes  of  Diftance.  Whereas,  in  Truth, 
they  fhou*d  not  at  all  be  regarded  in  thcmfelves,  or 
jmy  othcrwife,  than  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Caufe  of  Gonfufed  Vifion» 

XXXIX.  The  not  conlidering  of  this  has  been  a 
fundamental  and  perplexing  Overlight.  For  Proof 
whereof,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Cafe  be- 
fore us.  It  having  been  obferved,  that  the  moft 
diverging  Rays  brought  into  the  Mind  the  Idea  of 
neareft  Diftance,  and  that  ftill,  as  the  Divergency 
decreafed,  the  Diftance  increafcd  :  and  it  being 
thought,  the  Connexion  betvi'een  the  various  De-^ 
grees  of  Divergency  and  Diftance,  was  immediate, 
this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from  an  ill 
grounded  Analogy,  that  converging  Rays  ftiall 
make  an  Object  appear  at  an  immenfe  Diftance  : 
And  that,  as  the  Convergency  increafes,  the  Di- 
ftance (if  it  were  poftible)  fliou'd  do  fo  likewile, 
V  o  L,  II.  N  n  ^  That: 
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That  this  vvas  the  Caufe  of  Dr.  Barrow's  Miftake, 
is  evident  trom  his  own  Words  which  we  have 
quoted.  Whereas  had  the  learned  Do6^or  obferv'd, 
that  diverging  and  converging  Rays,  how  oppofitc 
foever  they  may  leeni,  do  neverthelefs  agree  in 
producing  the  fame  Etfeft,  to  wit,  Confufednefs  of 
Viiion,  greater  Degrees  whereof  are  produced  in- 
diffcrcntJy,  either  as  the  Divergency  or  Conver- 
gency  of  the  Rays  increafeth.  And  that  it  is  by 
this  Eriect,  which  is  the  fame  in  both,  that  either 
the  Divergency  or  Convergency  is  perceived  by 
the  Eye  ;  I  fay  had  he  but  confider'd  this,  it  is 
certain  he  would  have  made  a  quite  contrary  judg- 
ment, and  rightly  concluded,  that  thofe  Rays 
M'hi.h  fill  on  the  Eye  wirh  greater  Degrees  of 
Convergency  fnou'd  make  the  Objed  from  whence 
they  proceed,  appear  by  fo  much  the  nearer.  But 
it  is  plain,  it  was  impoflible  for  any  Man  to  attain 
to  a  right  Notion  oi  this  Matter,  fo  long  as  he 
had  regard  only  to  Lines  and  Angles,  and  did  not 
r-ipprehend  the  true  Nature  of  Viiion,  and  how  far 
it  was  of  Mathematical  Confideration, 

XL.  Before  v/e  difmlfs  this  SubjccR-,  it  is  fit  we 
take  notice  of  a  Query  relating  thereto,  propofed 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Molymux^  in  his  Trcatife  of 
Dioptrics*,  where  fpeaking  of  this  Difficulty,  he 
has  thefe  Words  :  '  And  fo  he  (  /.  e.  Dr.  Barrow) 
^  leaves  this  Difficulty  to  the  Solution  of  others, 
'  which  I  (after  fo  great  an  Example)  fhall  do  like- 

*  wife ;  but  with  the  Rcfolution  of  the  fame  ad- 
'  mirable  Author  of  not  quitting  the  evident  Doc-^ 
'  trine  which  wc  have  before  laid  down,  for  dcr 

*  tcrmiiiing  the  Locus  Ohjedi^  on  account  of  being 
'  prefsM  by  one  Difficulty,  which  feems  inexpli- 
f  cable  till  a  more  intimate  Knowledge  oi  the  Vi- 

*  par.  I.  prop,  51.   Sefl:.  p, 
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^  iive  Faculty  be  obtained  by  Mortals.  In  the 
'  mean  time,  I  propofe  it  to  the  Conlideration  of 
'  the  Ingenious,  Whether  the  Locus  Jpparefjs  of  an 
^  Obje6t  placed  as  in  this  pth  Sedion,  be  not  as 
'  much  before  the  Eye,  as  the  dilHnd  Bafe  is  be- 
'  hind  the  E,yc  ?'  To  which  Query  we  may  ven- 
ture to  aniwer  in  the  Negative.  For  in  the  pre- 
fentCafe,  the  Rule  for  determining  the  Diftanceof 
the  diftind:  Bafe,  or  refpedive  Focus  from  the 
Glafs  is  this :  j4s  the  Difference  betiioeen  the  Dijiance 
oftheOhje6t  and  Focus  is  to  the  Focus  or  Focal  Lengthy 
fo  the  Dijfance  of  the  ObjeSi  from  the  Glafs  is  to  ths 
Dijiance  of  the  refpeSfi'ue  Focus  or  diflinB:  Bafe  from 
the  Glafs  *.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  Objed:  to  be 
placed  at  the  Diftance  of  the  Focal  Length,  and 
one  half  of  the  Focal  Length  from  the  Glafs,  and 
the  Eye  clofe  to  the  Glals,  hence  it  will  follow- 
by  the  Rule,  that  the  Diitance  of  the  diftind  Bafe 
behind  the  Eye  is  double  the  true  Diftance  of  the 
Obje6t  before  the  Eye.  If  therefore  Mr.  Molyneux'^ 
Conjefture  held  good,  it  wou^d  follow  that  the 
Eye  fhouM  fee  the  Obje(51-,  twice  as  far  off  as  it 
really  is  ;  and  in  other  Cafes  at  three  or  four  times 
its  due  Diftance,  or  more.  But  this  manifcftly 
contradicts  Experience,  the  Object  never  appear- 
ing, at  fartheft,  beyond  its  due  Diftance.  What 
ever  therefore  is  built  on  this  Suppolition  {yid. 
Carol.  I.  'Trop,  57.  ibid.)  comes  to  the  Ground  along 
with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  a 
manifeft  Confequence,  that  a  Man  born  blind,  bc-p 
ing  made  to  fee,  wou'd,  at  firft,  have  no  Idea  of 
Diftance  by  Sight  ;  The  Sun  and  Stars,  the  remo-i« 
teft  Objeds  as  well  as  the  nearer  wou*d  all  fcem  to 
be  in  his  Eye,  or  rather  in  his  Mind?     The  Ob^ 

*  Molyneux  Dioptr.   par.  I.  prop.  $, 
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jctSts  intromitted  by  Sight,  wou'd  feem  to  him  (as 
in  truth  they  ure)  no  other  than  a  new  Set  of 
Thoughts  or  Seniations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to 
him,  as  the  Perceptions  of  Pain  or  Pleafure,  or  the 
moft  inward  Paflions  of  his  Soul.  For  our  judg- 
ing Objcds  perceiv'd  by  Sight  to  be  at  any  Dif- 
tance,  or  without  the  Mind,  is  (wV/.  Sect. 
XXVllI. )  intirely  the  Erted  of  Experience, 
which  one  in  thofc  Circumilances  cpi^'d  no^  yet 
have  attained  to, 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwife  upon  the  common 
Suppofition,  that  Men  judge  of  Diftance  by  the 
Angle  of  the  Optic  Axes,  jull  as  one  in  the  Dark, 
or  a  Blind-man  by  the  Angle  comprehended  by- 
two  Sticks,  one  whereof  he  held  in  each  Hand, 
For  if  this  were  true,  it  wou'd  follow  that  one 
blind  from  his  Birth  being  made  to  fee,  fhou'd 
Hand  in  need  of  no  new  Experience,  in  order  to 
perceive  Diilance  by  Sight.  But  that  this  is  falfe, 
figs,  I  think,  been  fufficiently  dcmonltrated. 

XLIII.  And  perhaps  upon  a  ftri6l  Inquiry,  we 
fliallnot  lindthat  even  thofc,  who  from  their  Birth 
have  grown  up  in  a  continu'd  Habit  of  Seeing, 
are  irrecoverably  prejudiced  on  the  other  lide,  to 
wit,  in  thinking  what  they  fee  to  be  at  a  Diflance 
from  them.  For  at  this  time  it  feems  agreed  on  all 
liHuds,  by  thofc  who  have  had  any  Thoughts  of 
that  Matter,  that  Colours,  which  are  the  proper 
find  immediate  Objcdl  of  Sight,  are  not  without  the 
Mind.  But  then  it  will  be  faid,  by  Sight  we  have 
alio  the  Ideas  of  Extcnlion,  and  Figure,  and  Mo- 
tion ;  all  \\hic'h  may  well  be  thought  without,  and 
at  fome  Diftancc  from  the  Mind,  though  Colour 
ihou'd  not.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any 
Man's  Experience,  whether  the  vifible  Extenfion 
of  any  Obje(^  dozlj  not  appear  as  near  to   him,  as 

the 
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I  the  Colour  of  that  Obje6l ;  Nay,  whether  they  do 
not  both  feem  to  be  in  the  very  fame  Place.  Is 
not  the  Extenfion  we  fee  Coloured,  and  is  it  pofii- 
ble  for  us,  fo  much  as  in  Thought,  to  feparate  and 
abftrad:  Colour  from  Extcniion  ?  Now,  where  the 
Extenfion  is,  there  furely  is  the  Figure,  and  there 
the  Motion  too.  I  fpeak  ©f  thofe  which  are  per- 
ceived by  Sight. 

XLIV.   But  for  a  fuller  Explication  of  this 
Point,  and  to  Ihew  that  the  immediate  Objedls  of 
Sight  are  not  fo  much  as  the  Ideas  or  Refemblan- 
ces  of  things  placed  at  a  Diftance,   it  is  requifite 
that  we  look  nearer  into  the  Matter,  and  carefully 
obferve  what  is  meant  in  common  Difcourfe,  when 
one  fays,  that  which  he  fees  is  at  a  Diftance  from 
him.     Suppofe,  for  Example,  that  looking  at  the 
Moon  I  Ihou'd  fay  it  were  fifty  or  fixty  Semidia- 
meters  of  the  Earth  diftant  from  me.     Let  us  fee 
what  Moon  this  is  fpoken  of;  It  is  plain  it  cannot 
be  the  vifiblq  Moon,  or  any  thing  like  the  vilible 
Moon,  or  that  which  I  fee,  which  is  only  a  round 
luminous  Plain,  of  about  thirty  vifible  Points  iii 
Diameter.     P'or  in  cafe  I  am  carried  from  the  place 
where  I  Hand  diredtly  towards  the  Moon,  it  is  mani- 
fcfl  the  Objed  varies,  flill  as  I  go  on  ;  and  by  the 
time  that  I  am  advanced  fifty  orfixty  Scmidiamcters 
of  the  Earth,  I  Ihall  be  foTar  from  being  near  a  fmall 
round,  luminous  Flat,  that  I  Ihall  perceive  nothing 
like  it ;  this  Obje6i:  having  long  fince  difappeared^ 
and  if  I  wou'd  recover  it,  it  muil  be  by  going  back 
to  the  Earth  from  whence  I  fet  out.     A^ain  fun^ 
pofe  I  perceive  by  Sight  the  faint  and  oblcure  Idea 
of  fomething,  which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  Man 
or  a  Tree,  or  a  Tower,  but  judge  it  to  be  at  the 
Diftance  of  about  a  Mile.    'Tis  plain  I  cannot  mean 
that  v;hat  I  fee  is  a  Mile  off,  or  that  it  is  the  Imat^c 
gr  Likenefs  pf  any  thing  which  is  a  Mile  oii,  iince 
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that  every  Step  I  take  towards  it,  the  Appearanc(* 
alters,  and  from  being  obfcure,  fmall,  and  taint, 
grows  clear,  hirgc  and  vigorous.  And  when  I 
come  to  the  Mile's  end,  that  which  I  faw  firll  is 
quite  loft,  neither  do  I  find  any  thing  in  the  like- 
nefs  of  it. 

XLV.  In  thefe  and  the  like  Inftances,  the  truth 
of  the  Matter  Hands  thus:  Having  of  a  long  time 
experienced  certain  Ideas,  perceivable  by  Touch, 
as  Diftance,  tangible  Figure,  and  Solidity,  to 
have  been  connected  with  certain  Ideas  of  Sight,  1 
do  upon  perceiving  thefe  Ideas  of  Sight,  forth- 
with conclude  what  Tangible  Ideas  are,  by  the 
wonted  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature,  like  to  follow. 
Looking  at  an  Gbjecil  I  perceive  a  certain  vilible 
Figure  and  Colour,  with  fome  degree  of  Faincnefs 
and  other  Circumftances,  which  from  what  I  have 
formerly  obfcrvcd,  determine  me  to  think,  that  if 
J  advance  forward  fo  many  Paces  or  Miles,  I  fhall 
be  affected  with  fuch  and  fuch  Ideas  of  Touch  :  So 
that  in  truth  and  ftridtnefs  of  Speech,  I  neither  fee 
Diftance  it  felf,  nor  any  thing  that  I  take  to  be  at  a 
Dillance.  I  fay,  neither  Diltance,  nor  things  placed 
at  a  Diftance  are  thcmfelves,  or  their  Ideas,  truly 
perceived  by  Sight.  This  I  am  perfuaded  of,  as 
to  what  concerns  my  felf;  and  I  believe  whoever 
•will  look  narrowly  into  his  own  Thoughts,  and 
examine  what  he  means  by  faying,  he  fees  this  or 
that  thing  at  a  Diftance,  will  agree  with  me,  that 
•what  he  fees  only  fuggefts  to  his  Underftanding, 
that  after  having  palfed  a  certain  Diftance,  to  be 
meafured  by  the  Motion  of  his  Body,  which  is 
perceivable  by  Touch,  he  fhall  come  to  perceive 
luch  and  fuch  tangible  Ideas  which  have  been  ufu«? 
ally  connc6tcd  with  fuch  and  fuch  vifible  Ideas. 
But  that  one  might  be  deceived  by  thefe  fuggeftif 
pns  of  Senfcj  and  that  there  is  no  necefjary  Con-? 

nexio;^ 
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nexion  between  vifible  and  tangible  Ideas  fuggefted 
by  them,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  next 
Looking-glafs  or  Picture  to  be  convinced.  Note, 
that  when  I  fpeak  of  Tangible  Ideas,  1  take  the 
word  Idea  for  any  the  immediate  Objed  of  Senfe, 
or  Underltanding,  in  which  large  Signification  it  is 
commonly  ufed  by  the  Moderns. 

XLVL  From  what  we  have  Ihewn  it  is  a  mani- 
fell  Confequence,  that  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Outnefs, 
and  Things  placed  at  a  Diftance,  arc  not,  Itridly 
fpeaking,  the  Objed  of  Sight ;  they  are  not  other- 
wife  perceived  by  the  Eye  than  by  the  Ear.  Sit- 
ting in  my  Study  I  hear  a  Coach  drive  along  the 
Street  j  1  look  through  the  Cafement  and  fee  it  ; 
I  walk  out  and  enter  into  it;  thus,  common  Speech 
wou'd  incline  one  to  think,  I  heard,  faw,  and 
touched  the  fame  thing,  to  wit,  the  Coach.  It  is 
neverthelefs  certain,  the  Ideas  intromitted  by  each 
Senfe  are  widely  different,  and  diltind  from  each 
other  ;  but  having  been  obferved  conllantly  to  go 
together,  they  are  fpoken  of  as  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  By  the  variation  of  the  Noife  I  perceive 
the  different  Diftances  of  the  Coach,  and  know 
that  it  approaches  before  I  look  out.  Thus  by 
the  Ear  I  perceive  Diftance,  juft  after  the  fame 
'manner  as  I  do  by  the  Eye. 

XLVIT.  I  do  not  neverthelefs  fay,  I  hear  Dif^ 
tance  in  like  manner  as  I  fay  that  I  fee  it,  the  Ide- 
as perceived  by  Hearing  not  being  fo  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Ideas  of  Touch,  as  thofc  of 
Sight  are  ;  fo  likewife  a  Man  is  eafily  convinced 
that  Bodies  and  external  Things  are  not  properly 
the  Obje6l  of  Hearing,  but  only  Sounds,  bv  the 
Mediation  whereof  the  Idea  of  this  or  that  Body, 
or  Diftance  is  fuggefted  to  his  Thoughts.  But 
then  one  is  with  more  difficulty  brought  to  difcern 
■        ■  " '  the 
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the  Difference  there  is  betwixt  the  Ideas  of  Sight 
and  Touch  :  Though  it  be  certain,  a  Man  no  more 
fees  or  feels  the  lame  thing,  than  he  hears  and 
feels  the  fame  thing. 

XL VIII.  One  Reafon  of  which  fcems  to  be 
this.  It  is  thought  a  great  Abfurdity  to  imagine, 
that  one  and  the  fame  thing  fliouM  have  any  more 
than  one  Extenfion,  and  one  Figure.  But  the 
Kxtenlion  and  Figure  of  a  Body,  being  let  into  the 
Mind  two  ways,  and  that  indifferently,  cither  by- 
Sight  or  Touch,  it  feems  to  follow  that  we  fee 
the  fame  Extenlion,  and  the  fame  Figure  which  we 
feel. 

XLIX.  But  if  we  take  aclofe  and  accurate  View 
of  Things,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  thiit  we  never 
fee  and  feel  one  and  the  fame  Objed:.  That  which 
is  feen  is  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  felt  is  ano- 
ther; if  the  vifiblc  Figure  and  Extenfion  be  not 
the  fame  with  the  tangible  Figure  and  Extenfion, 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  one  and  the  fame  thing 
has  divers  Extcnlions.  The  true  Confequence  is, 
that  the  Objeds  of  Sight  and  Touch  arc  two  dif- 
tint!:l  things.  It  may  perhaps  require  fome 
Thought  rightly  to  conceive  this  Dillindion.  And 
the  Difficulty  fcems  not  a  little  increafed,  becaufc 
the  Combination  of  Vifiblc  Ideas  hath  conftantly  the 
lame  Name,  as  the  Combination  of  Tangible  Ideas 
wherewith  it  is  connected  :  "Which  doth  of  necefli- 
ty  arifc  from  the  ufe  and  end  of  Language, 

L.  In  order  therefore  to  treat  accurately  and 
unconfufedly  of  Vifion,  we  mufl  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  forts  ot  Objects  apprehended  by  the 
y.yc,  the  one  primarily  and  immediately,  the  other 
iecondarily  and  by  Intervention  of  the   former. 

Thofc 
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Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  neither  are,  nor  appear  to 
be  without  the  Mind,  or  at  any  Diftance  off;  they 
may  indeed  grow  greater,  or  fmallcr,  more  con- 
fufcd,  or  more  clear,  or  more  faint,  but  they  do 
not,  cannot  approach  or  recede  from  us.  When- 
ever we  fay  an  Object  is  at  a  Dillance,  whenever 
we  fay  it  draws  near,  or  goes  farther  off,  we  mult 
always  mean  it  of  the  latter  fort,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  Touch,  and  are  not  fo  truly  per- 
ceived, as  fuggefted  by  the  Eye  in  like  manner  as 
Thoughts  by  the  Ear. 

LI.  No  fooner  do  we  hear  the  Words  of  a  fa- 
miliar Language  pronounced  in  our  Ears,  but  the 
Ideas  correfponding  thereto  prefcnt  themfelves  to 
our  Minds ;  in  the  very  fame  inflant  the  Sound 
and  the  Meaning  enter  the  Underflanding  :  So 
clofely  arc  they  united,  that  it  is  not  in  our  Power 
to  keep  out  the  one,  except  we  exclude  the  other- 
alfo.  We  even  aCt  in  all  refpe6ls  as  if  we  heard 
the  very  Thoughts  themfelves.  So  likewife  the 
fecondary  Objeds,  or  thofe  which  are  only  fug- 
gelled  by  Sight,  do  often  more  Itrongly  affedt  us, 
and  are  more  regarded  than  the  proper  Objeds  of 
that  Senfe  ;  along  with  which  they  enter  into  the 
Mind,  and  with  which  they  have  a  far  more  ftrict 
Connexion,  than  Ideas  have  with  Words.  Hence 
it  is,  we  find  it  fo  difHcult  to  difcriminate  between 
the  immediate  and  mediate  Objeds  of  Sight,  and 
are  fo  prone  to  attribute  to  the  former,  what  be- 
longs only  to  the  latter.  They  arc,  as  it  were, 
moft  clofely  twifted,  blended,  and  incorporated 
together.  And  the  Prejudice  is  confirmed  and  ri- 
veted in  our  Thoughts  by  a  long  trad  of  Time, 
by  the  ufe  of  Language,  and  want  of  Reflexion. 
However,  I  believe  any  one  that  fhall  attentively 
confider  what  we  have  already  faid,  and  fhall  fay 
upon  this  Subjed  before  we  have  done,  (efpecially 

if 
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if  he  purfuc  it  in  his  own  Thoughts)  may  be  able 
to  deliver  himfelf  from  that  Prejudice.  Sure  I  am 
'tis  worth  fome  Attention,  to  whoever  wou'd  un- 
derftand  the  true  nature  of  Vifion. 

LII.  I  have  now  done  with  Diftance,  and  pro- 
ceed to  fhew  how  it  is,  that  we  perceive  by  Sight 
the  Magnitude  of  Objects.  It  is  the  Opinion  of 
fome  that  we  do  it  by  Angles,  or  by  Angles  in  con- 
juniHon  with  Diftancc ;  but  neither  Angles,  nor 
Diilance  being  perceivable  by  Sight,  and  the  things 
we  fee  being  in  truth  at  no  Dillance  from  us,  it 
follows,  that  as  we  have  Ihewn  Lines  and  Angles 
not  to  be  the  Medium,  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  in 
apprehending  the  Apparent  Place,  fo  neither  are 
they  the  Medium  whereby  it  apprehends  the  Ap- 
parent Magnitude  of  Objects* 

LIII.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fame  Extenfion  at 
a  near  Diftancc  fhall  fubtend  a  greater  Angle,  and 
ar  a  farther  Dillance,  a  leifer  Angle.  And  by  this 
Principle  (we  are  told)  the  Mind  eftimates  the 
Magnitude  of  an  Obje<!!f  comparing  the  Angle  un- 
der which  it  is  feen  with  its  Diftance,  and  thence 
inferring  the  Magnitude  thereof.  What  inclines 
Men  to  this  Millakc  (befide  the  Humour  of  mak- 
ing one  fee  by  Geometry  is,  that  the  fame  Percep- 
tions or  Ideas  which  fuggell  Diitance,  do  alfo  fug-i 
geft  Magnitude.  But  if  we  examine  it,  we  Ihali 
tind  they  fuggell  the  latter,  as  immediately  as  the 
former.  I  fay,  they  do  not  firll  fuggell  Dillance, 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  to  ufe  that  as  a 
Medium,  whereby  to  collect  the  Magnitude ;  buC 
they  have  as  clofe,  and  immediate  a  Connexion  with 
the  Magnitude,  as  with  the  Dillance  ;  and  fuggefl 
Magnitude  as  independently  of  Dillance,  as  they 
do  "Diitance  independently  of  Magnitude,    All 

which 
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which  will  be  evident  to  whoever  conliders  what 
hath  been  already  laid,  and  what  follows. 

LIV.  It  hath  been  Ihewn,  there  are  two  forts  of 
Objeds  apprehended  by  Sight;  each  whereof  hath 
its,  diflind  Magnitude,  or  Extenfion.  The  one, 
properly  Tangible,  /'.  e*  to  be  perceived  and  mca- 
fured  by  Touch,  and  not  immediately  failing  uh- 
der  the  Senfe  of  feeing:  The  other,  properly  and 
immediately  Vilible,  by  Mediation  of  which  the 
former  is  brought  in  View.  Each  of  thefe  Mag- 
nitudes are  greater  or  lelTer,  according  as  they  con- 
tain in  them  more  or  fewer  Points,  they  being 
made  up  of  Points  or  Minimums.  For,  whatever 
may  be  faid  of  Extenfion  in  Abflrad,  it  is  certain 
fenfible  Extenfion  is  not  infinitely  Divifible.  There 
is  2iMinirnum  Tangibile^  and  a  Minimum  Vifibile^  be- 
yond which  Senle  cannot  perceive.  This  every 
one's  Experience  will  inform  him. 

'•'  '  LV.  The  Magnitude  of  the  Object  which  exilla 
without  the  Mind,  and  is  at  a  Dillance,  continues 
always  invariably  the  fame:  But  the  Vifible  Object 
Itill  changing  as  you  approach  to,  or  recede  from 
the  Tangible  Obje61:,  it  hath  no  fixed  and  deter- 
minate Greatnefs.  Whenever  therefore,  we  fpealc 
of  the  Magnitude  of  any  thing,  for  Inftance  a  Tree 
or  a  Houlb,  we  muft  mean  the  Tangible  Magni- 
tude, otherwife  there  can  be  nothing  Heady  and 
free  from  Ambiguity  fpoken  of  it.  But  though 
the  Tangible  and  Vifible  Magnitude  in  truth  be- 
long to  two  difiind  Objeds:  I  fliall  neverthelefs 
(efpecially  fince  thofe  Objedts  are  called  by  the 
fame  Name,  and  are  obferved  to  coexifl)  to  avoid 
tedioufnefs  and  fingularity  of  Speech,  fometimes 
fpeak  of  them,  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  fame 

•thing. 
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LVI.  Now  in  order. to  difcovcr  by  what  mean?, 
the  Magnitude  of  Tangible  Objeds  is  perceived 
by  Sight ;  I  need  only  reflect  on  what  palics  in  my 
own  Mind,  and  oblerve  what  thofe  things  be, 
which  introduce  the  Ideas  of  greater  or  lelfer  into 
my  Thoughts,  when  I  look  on  any  Objed.  And 
thefe  I  find  to  be,  Firfl-,  the  Magnitude  or  Extcn- 
'i\on  of  the  Vifible  Objed,  which  being  immediate- 
ly perceived  by  light,  is  conneded  with  that  o- 
ther  which  is  Tangible,  and  placed  at  a  Dillancc. 
Secondly,  The  Confulion  or  Diftinitnefs.  And 
Thirdly,  the  Vigoroufnefs  or  Faintnefs  of  the  afore- 
faid  Vifible  Appearance.  Ceteris  paribus^  by  how 
much  the  greater  or  Iclfcr,  the  Vifible  Objed  is, 
by  fo  much  the  greater  or  leiier,  (Xo  I  conclude  the 
Tangible  Objcd  to  be.  But,  be  the  Idea  imme- 
diately pe^-ceived  by  Sight  never  fo  large,  yet  it  it 
be  withal  Confufed,  I  judge  the  Magnitude  of  the 
thing  fo  be  but  fmall.  If  it  be  Diftind  and  Clearj 
I  judge  it  greater.  And  if  it  be  Faint,  I  appre- 
hend it  to  be  yet  greater.  What  is  here  meant,  by 
Confulion  and  Faintnefs,  hath  been  explained  in 
Sect.  XXXV. 

LVII.  Moreover  the  Judgments  we  make  of 
Greatnefs  do,  in  like  manner  as  thofe  of  Diltance, 
depend  on  the  Difpofition  of  the  Eye,  alfo  on  the 
Figure,  Number  and  Situation  of  Objeds  and  o- 
ther  Circumllances  that  have  been  obferv'd  to  at- 
tend great,  or  Imall  Tangible  Magnitudes.  Thus, 
for  Inlhnce,  the  very  fame  Quantity  of  Vifible  Ex- 
tenfion,  which  in  the  Figure  of  a  Tower,  doth 
fuggeft  the  Idea  of  great  Magnitude,  fhall,  in  the 
Figure  of  a  Man  fuggeft  the  Idea  of  much  fmaller 
Magnitude.  That  this  is  owing  to  the  Experi- 
ence we  have  had  of  the  ufual  Bignefs  of  a  Tower 
and  a  Man,  no  one,  I  fuppofe,  need  be  told. 

LVIII,   It  is  alfo  evident,    that  Confufion   or 
Faintnefs,   have  no  more  a  neccfliiry  Connexion 

with 
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with  little  or  great  Magnitude,  than  they  have 
\vith  little  or  great  Diftance.  As  they  fuggeil  the 
latter,  fo  they  fuggeil  the  former  to  our  Minds, 
And  by  Confequetice,  if  it  were  not  for  Experi- 
ence, we  fliou'd  no  more  judge  a  faint  or  confufed 
Appearance  to  be  connected  with  great  or  Uttle 
Magnitude,  than  we  (hou'd  that  it  was  connected 
with  great  or  little  Diftance. 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  fmall 
Vifible  Magnitude  hath  any  necelTary  Relation  to 
great  or  fmall  Tangible  Magnitude :  So  that  the 
one  may  certainly  be  infer'd  from  the  other. 
But,  before  we  come  to  the  Proof  of  this,  it  is  fie 
we  corifider  the  Difference  there  is  betwixt  the 
Extenfion  and  Figure  which  is  the  proper  Obje<5t 
of  Touch,  and  that  other  which  is  termed  Vilible  5 
•and  how  the  former  is  principally,  though  not  im- 
mediately taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any 
Obje6i:.  This  has  been  before  mentioned,  but 
we  fhall  here  inquire  into  the  Caufe  thereof.  We 
regard  the  Objeds  that  environ  us,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  adapted  to  benefit  or  injure  our  own 
Bodies,  and  thereby  produce  in  our  Minds  the 
Senfations  of  Pleal'ure  or  Pain.  Now  Bodies  ope- 
rating on  our  Organs,  by  an  immediate  Applica- 
tion, and  the  Hurt  or  Advantage  ariling  there- 
from, depending  altogether  on  the  Tangible,  and 
not  at  all  on  the  Vifible,  Qualities  of  any  Obje6t: 
This  is  a  plain  Reafon,  why  thofe  fhou'd  be  re- 
garded by  us  much  more  than  thefe ;  and  for  this 
End,  the  Vifive  Senfe  feems  to  have  been  bellow- 
ed on  Animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  Perception  of 
Vifible  Ideas  (which  in  themfelves  are  not  capable 
c)f  affecting,  or  any  wife  altering  the  Frame  of 
their  Bodies)  they  may  be  able  to  forefee  (from  the 
Experience  they  have  had,  what  Tangible  Ideas 
are  conneftcd  with  fuch,    and  fuch  Viiible  Ideas) 
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the  Damage  or  Benefit  which  is  like  to  cnfue,  up- 
on the  Application  of  their  own  Bodies  to  this  or 
that  Body  which  is  at  a  Diltance.  Which  Forc- 
ilght,  how  ncceirary  it  is  to  the  prefcrvation  of  an 
Animal,  every  one  s  Experience  can  inform  him. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  at  an  Objed,  the 
Tangible  Figure  and  Extenlion  thereof  are  princi- 
pally attended  to;  whilft  there  is  fmall  heed  taken 
of  the  Viable  Figure  and  Magnitude,  which, 
though  more  immediately  perceived,  do  lefs  con- 
cern us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  Altera- 
tion in  our  Bodies. 

LX.  That  the  Matter  of  Faft  is  true,  will  be 
evident  to  any  one,  who  confiders  that  a  Man 
placed  at  Ten  Foot  Diftance,  is  thought  as  great, 
as  if  he  were  placed  at  the  Diftance  only  of  Five 
Foot;  which  IS  true,  not  with  Relation  to  the  Vi- 
fiblc,  but  Tangible  Greatncfs  of  the  Objed.  The 
Vifiblc  Magnitude  being  far  greater,  at  one  Station, 
than  it  is  at  the  other, 

LXL   Inches,    Feet,    ^c.   arc  fettled,    ftated 
Lengths,    whereby  we  meafure  Objedts,  and  efti- 
mate  their  Magnitude,  we  fay,  for  Example,  an 
Obje6f  appears  to  be  fix  Inches,  or  Six  Foot  long. 
Now,  that  this  cannot  be  meant  of  Vifiblc  Inches, 
^c.  is  evident,  becaufc  a  Vifible  Inch  is  it  felf  no 
conftant,  determinate  Magnitude,  and  cannot  there- 
fore ferve  to  mark  out,  and  determine  the  Magni- 
tude of  any  other  thing.     Take  an  Inch  mark'd 
upona  Ruler;  view  it,  fucceflively,  atthediftancc 
of  half  a  Foot,  a  Foot,  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  6^^. 
from  the  Eye :  At  each  of  which,  and  at  all  the 
intermediate  Diftances,  the  Inch  fliall  have  a  diffe- 
rent Vifible  Extenfion,  /'.  e.  there  fhall  be  more  or 
fewer  Points  difcerned  in  it.     Now  I  ask  which  of 
all  thefe  various  Extcnfions,  is  that  ftatcd,  deter- 
minate 
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minate  one,  that  is  agreed  on,  for  a  common  Mea« 
furc  of  other  Magnitudes?  No  Reafoncan  be  affign- 
tdy  why  we  fliou*d  pitch  on  one,  more  than  ano- 
ther;  And  except  there  be  fome  invariable,  deter- 
minate Extenlion  fixed  on  to  be  marked  by  the 
Word  Inch,  it  is  plain,  it  can  be  ufed  to  little  Pur- 
pofe  J  and  to  fay,   a  Thing  contains  this  or  that 
JNumber  of  Inches,  fhall  imply  no  more  than  that 
it  is  extended,  without  bringing  any  particular  Idea 
of  that  Extenfion  into  the  Mind.     Farther,    an 
Inch  and  a  Foot,  from  different  DIftances,    fhall 
both  exhibit  the  fame  Vilible  Magnitude,  and  yet 
at  the  fame  time,  you  fhall  fay,  that  one  fcems  fe- 
veral  times  greater  than   the   other.      From   all 
which  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Judgments  we  make  of 
the  Magnitude  of  Objects  by  Sight,  are  altogether 
in  reference  to  their  Tangible  Extenlion.     When- 
ever we  fay  an  Objedt  is  Great,  or  Small,  of  this 
or  that  determinate  Meafure,   I  fay,   it  muft  be 
meant  of  the  Tangible,  and  not  the  Vifible  Exten- 
lion, which,  though  immediately  perceived,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  little  taken  notice  of 

LXII.  Now,   that  there  is  no  neceffary  Con- 
nexion, between  thefe  two  Diflin<ft  Extenfions  is 
evident  from  hence :  Becaufe  our  Eyes  might  have 
been  framed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  fee 
nothing  but  what  were  lefs  than  the  M'wmum  Tan'^ 
gibik»     In  which  Cafe,  it  is  not  impoflible  we  might 
have  perceived  all  the  immediate  Objects  of  Sight, 
the  very  fame  that  we  do  now:  But  unto  thofe 
Vilible  Appearances,  there  wou*d  not  be  connected 
thofe  different  Tangible  Magnitudes,  that  are  now. 
Which  fhews,  the  Judgments  we  make  of  the  Mag- 
nitude of  Things  placed  at  a  diHance,  from  the  va- 
rious Greatnefs  of  the  Immediate  Obje6ts  of  Sight, 
do  not  arife  from  any  Effential  or  Neceifar/jbut  only 
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a  Cuftomary  Tye,  which  has  been  obfervM  between 
them. 

LXIIL  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain,  that 
any  Idea  of  Sight  might  not  have  been  conneded 
•with  this  or  that  Idea  of  Touch,  which  we  now 
obferve  to  accompany  it :  But  aifo,  that  the  great- 
er Viliblc  Magnitudes  might  have  been  canne6led 
with,  and  introduced  into  our  Minds  lefTer  Tangi- 
ble Magnitudes,  and  the  Idler  Viliblc  Magnitudes 
greater  Tangible  Magnitudes.  Nay,  that  it  a6^u- 
ally  is  Co,  wc  have  daily  Experience;  that  Objecl 
which  makes  a  ilrong  and  large  Appearance,  not 
feeming  near  fo  great  as  another,  the  Vifible  Mag- 
nitude whereof  is  much  lefs,  but  more  taint,  and 
the  Appearance  upper,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing 
painted  lower  on  the  Rctifja^  which  Faintnefs  and 
Situation  fuggcll  both  greater  Magnitude  and 
greater  Dillance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  Sect.  LVII. 
and  LVIII.  it  is  manifelt,  that  as  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  Magnitudes  of  Objects  immediately  by 
Sight,  fo  neither  do  we  perceive  them,  by  the  Me- 
diation of  any  thing  which  has  a  nccelfary  Connex- 
ion with  them.  Thofe  Ideas  that  now  fuggelt  un- 
to us  the  various  Magnitudes  of  External  Objedls, 
before  we  touch  them,  might  pollibly  have  fuggeft- 
cd  no  fuch  thing:  Or  they  might  have  llgnified 
them,  in  a  dire(it  contrary  manner,  fo  that  the  very 
fame  Ideas,  on  the  Perception  whereof  we  judge 
an  Object  to  be  Small,  might  as  well  have  ferv'd 
to  make  us  conclude  it  Great.  Thofe  Ideas  being 
in  their  own  Nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into 
our  Minds  the  Idea  of  Small  or  Great,  or  no  Size 
at  all  of  outward  Objects ;  jull  as  the  Words  of  any 
Ijanguage  are  in  their  own  Nature  indifferent  to 
lignify  this  or  that  thing,  or  nothing  at  all. 

LX  T« 
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LXV.  As  wc  fee  Diflance,  fo  we  fee  Magnitude. 
And  we  fee  both,  in  the  fame  way  that  we  fee 
Shame  or  Anger  in  Looks  of  a  Man.  Thofe  Paf- 
fions  are  themielves  Invilible,  they  are  neverthelefs 
let  in  by  the  Eye  along  with  Colours  and  Alterati- 
ons of  Countenance,  which  are  the  immediate  Ob- 
je6t  of  Vilioa :  And  which  lignify  them  for  no  o- 
ther  Reafon,  than  barely  becaule  they  have  been 
obferved  to  accompany  them.  Without  which 
Experien<;e,  we  Ihou'd  no  more  have  taken  Biufli- 
ing  for  a  Sign  of  Shame,  than  of  Gladnefs 

LXVI.  We  are  neverthelefs  exceeding  prone  to 
imagine  thofe  things,  which  are  perceived  only  by 
the  Mediation  of  others,  to  be  thcmfelves  the  im- 
mediate Objects  of  Sight ;  or,  at  leait,  to  have  in 
their  own  Nature  a  Fitnefs  to  be  fuggelled  by 
them,  before  ever  they  had  been  experienced  to 
coexift  with  them.  From  which  Prejudice  every 
one,  perhaps,  will  not  find  it  eafy  to  emancipate 
himfelf,  by  any  the  clearelt  Convi6i:ions  of  Reafon. 
And  there  are  fome  Grounds  to  think,  that  if  there 
was  one  only  invariable  and  univerfal  Language  in 
the  World.,  and  that  Men  v/ere  born  with  the  Fa- 
culty of  fpeaking  it,  it  wou'd  be  the  Opinion  of 
many,  that  the  Ideas  in  other  Mens  Minds  were 
properly  perceived  by  the  Ear,  or  had  at  leaft  a 
necelfary  and.  infeparable  Tye  with  the  Sounds 
that  were  affixed  to  them.  All  which  feems  to  a^ 
rife  from  want  of  a  due  Application  of  ourdifccrn- 
ing  Faculty,  thereby  to  difcriminate  between  the 
Ideas  that  are  in  our  Underitandings,  and  conli- 
der  them  apart  from  each  other;  which  wou*d 
preferve  us  from  confounding  thofe  that  are  difle-? 
rent,  and  make  us  fee  what  Ideas  do,  and  what  do 
r.ot  include  or  imply  this  or  that  other  Idea. 
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LXVII.  There  is  a  Celebrated  Phaenomenon, 
the  Solution  vvher  jf  I  Ihall  attempt  to  give,  by 
the  Principles  that  uave  been  laid  down,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  manner  wherein  we  apprehend  by 
Sight  the  Magnitude  of  Objects.  1  he  apparent 
Magnitude  of  the  Moon  when  pi .  :i  in  the  Hori- 
zon, IS  much  greater  than  when  it  is  in  the  Meri- 
dian. Though  the  AljIc  under  which  the  Di- 
ameter of  the  Moon  le  ieen,  be  not  obferved  grea- 
ter in  the  former  Cafe,  than  in  the  hitter ;  And 
the  Horizontal  Moon  doth  not  conftantly  appear 
of  the  lame  Bignefs,  but  at  iome  times  fcemeth  far 
greater  than  at  others. 

LXVITI.  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  Rea* 
fon  of  the  Moon's  appearing  greater  than  ordinary 
in  the  Horizon,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Par- 
ticles which  compofe  our   Atmofphere  intercept 
the  Rays  of  Light  proceeding  from  any  Objed:  to 
the  P^ye;    and  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the 
Portion  of  Atmofphere,    interjacent   between  the 
Object  and  the  Eye,  by  fo  much  the  more  are  the 
Rays  intercepted ;    and  by  confequence,  the  Ap- 
pearance oi'thc  Objed  rendered  more  F'aint,  every 
Obje6i:  appearing  more  Vigorous  or  more  Faint,  ia 
proportion  as  it  fendeth  more  or  fewer  Rays,  into 
the  EyeNow,  between  the  Eye  and  the  Moon,  when 
iiruatcd  in  theHorizon,  there  lies  a  fargreaterQuan- 
tity  of  Atmofphere,  than  there  does  when  theMoon 
is  in  the  Meridian.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
the  Appearance  of  the  Horizontal  Moon  is  fainter^ 
and  therefore  by  S  e  c  t.  LVI.  it  Ihou'd  be  thought 
bigger  in  that  Situation^  than  in  the  Meridian,  or 
in  any  other  Elevation  above  the  Horizon. 

LXIX.  P'arther,  the  Air  being  varioufly  im- 
^rcgnatedj    fometime$  more  and   fometimes  lefs 
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"with  Vapours  and  Ex-halations  fitted  to  retund  and 
intercept  the  Rays  of  Light,  it  Ibllows,  that  the 
Appearance  ot  the  Horizontal  Moon  hath  not  al^ 
ways  an  equal  Faintnels,  and  by  ConfequencCy 
that  Luminary,  tho*  in  the  very  fame  Situation,  is 
at  one  time  judged  greater  than  at  another. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  Ac-= 
count  of  the  Phsenomcna  of  the  Horizontal  Moonj, 
will,  I  fuppofe,  be  farther  evident  io  any  one  from 
the  following  Confiderations.  Fir/f^  It  is  plain, 
that  which  in  this  Cafe  fuggells  the  Idea  of  greater 
Magnitude,  mull  be  fomething  which  is  it  felf  per- 
ceived ;  for,  that  which  is  unperceived  cannot  fug- 
feft  to  our  Perception  any  other  thing.  Secof/S}'y 
t  muft  be  fomething  that  does  not  conftantly  re- 
main the  fame,  but  is  fubje6l  to  fome  Change  or 
Variation,  fmce  the  Appearance  of  the  Horizontal 
Moon  varies,  being  at  one  time  greater  than  ac 
another.  And  yet,  Thirdlyy  It  cannot  be  the  vifible 
Figure  or  Magnitude,  fince  that  remains  the  fame, 
or  is  rather  lelfer,  by  how  much  the  Moon  is  near*- 
CX  to  the  Horizon.  It  remains  therefore,  that  the 
true  Gaufe  is  that  AfFe6tion  or  Alteration  of  the 
Vifible  Appearance,  which  proceeds  from  the 
greater  Paucity  of  Rays  arriving  at  the  Eye,  and 
which  I  term  Faintnefs :  Since  this  aniwcrs  all  the 
forementioned  Conditions,  and  I  am  not  confcious 
jof  any  other  Perception  that  doth. 

LXXI.  Add  to  this,  that  in  mifty  Weather  it 
is  a  common  Observation,  that  the  Appearance  of 
the  Horizontal  Moon  is  far  larger  than  ufual, 
which  greatly  confpires  with,  and  ftrengthcns  our 
Opinion.  Neither  wou*d  it  prove,  in  the  leaft. 
Irreconcilable  with  what  we  have  faid,  if  the  Ho* 
rizontal  Moon  fhou*d  chance  fometimcs  to  feem 
enlarged  beyond  its  ufual  Extent,  even  in  more 
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Serene  Weather.  For  we  muft  not  only  have  re- 
gard to  the  Mill,  which  happens  to  be  in  the  place 
■where  vvc  Itandj  we  ought  iilfo  to  take  into  our 
Thoughts,  the  whole  Sum  of  Vapours  and  Exha- 
lations, which  lie  betwixt  the  Eye  and  the  Moon: 
All  which  cooperating  to  render  the  Appearance 
of  the  Moon  more  Faint,  and  thereby  increafe  its 
Magnitude,  it  may  chance  to  appear  greater  than 
it  ufually  does,  even  in  the  Horizontal  Polition, 
Ht  a  time  v/hcn,  t:K>ugh  there  be  no  extraordinary 
Fog  or  Hazincfs,  jull  in  the  place  where  we 
itand;  yet,  the  Air  between  the  Eye  and  the 
Moon,  taken  altogether,  may  be  loaded  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  intcrfperfed  Vapours  and  Exr 
halations,  than  at  other  tinies. 

LXXII.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  Confe- 
quence  of  our  Principles,  the  Interpolition  of  a 
Body  in  fome  degree  Opaque,  which  may  inter-* 
cept  a  great  Part  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  Ihou'd  ren- 
der the  Appearance  of  the  Moon  in  the  Meridian 
as  large,  as  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  Horizon.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  it  is  not  Faintnejs  any  how  appli- 
ed, that  fuggells  greater  Magnitude,  there  being 
no  ncceifary,  but  only  an  experimental  Connexion 
between  thofe  two  things :  It  follows,  that  the 
Fiiintncfs,  which  enlarges  the  Appearance,  muft 
be  ap))licd  infuch  Sort,  and  with  fijch  Circumftanr 
ces,  as  have  been  obferved  to  attend  the  Vilion  of 
great  Magnitudes.  When  from  a  Diftance  we  be- 
}7old  great  Objects,  the  Particles  of  the  intermedi- 
ate Air  and  Vapours,  which  are  themfelvcs  unper^^ 
ceivable,  do  interrupt  the  Rays  of  Light,  and 
th-"reby  render  the  Appearance  lefs  llrong  and 
vivid ;  now^,  Faintnefs  of  Appearance  caufed  in 
this  S6rt,  hath  been  experienced  to  coexift  with 
great  Magnitude,  But  when  it  is  caufed  by  the 
Interpolition  of  an  opaque  fenflble  Body,  this  Cir-» 
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cumftance  alters  the  Cafe,   fo  that  a  faint  Appear- 
ance  this  way  caufed,   doth  not  fuggeil  greater; 
Magnitude,  becaufe  it  hath  not   been  experienced 
to  coexift  with  it. 

LXXIIL  Faintnefs,    as  well  as  all  other  Ideas 
or  Perceptions  which  fuggeft  Magnitude  orDi^ance, 
doth  it  in  the  fame  way  that  Words  fuggeft  the 
Notions  to  vn  liich  they  are  annexed.     Now  it  is 
known,  a  Word  pronounced  with  certain  Circum- 
itances,  or  in  a  certain  Context  with  other  Words, 
hath  not  always  the  fame  Import  and  Signification 
that  it  hath  when  pronounced  in  fome  other  Cir- 
cumftances,  or  different  Context  ot  Words.     The 
very  fime  vilible  Appearance  as  to  Faintnefs  and 
all  other  refpc6ls,  if  placed  on  high,  fhall  not  fug- 
geft the  fame  Magnitude  that  it  would  if  it  were 
leen  at  an  equal  Diftance,  on  a  level  with  the  Eye. 
The  Reafon  whereof  is,   that  we  are  rarely  ac- 
cuftomed  to  view  Objedis  at  a  great  Height ;  our 
Concerns  lie  among  things  fituated  rather  before 
than  above  us';  and  accordingly  our  Eyes  are  not 
placed  on  the  top  of  our  Heads,  but  in  fuch  a  Po- 
lition,  as  is  moft  convenient  for  us  to  fee  diftant 
Objeds  ftanding  in  our  way,  and  this  Situation  of 
them  being  a  Circumftancc,    which  ufually  attends 
the  Vilion  of  diftant  Objeds,  we  may  from  hence 
account  for  (  what  is  commonly  obferved  )  an  Ob- 
je6Vs  appearing  of  different  Magnitude,  even  with 
refpedt  to  its  Horizontal  Extenfion,  on  the  top  of 
a  Steeple,  for  example,  an  hundred  Feet  high  to 
one  ftanding  below,  from  what  it  would  if  placed 
at  an  hundred  Feet  diftance  on  a  level  with  his  Eye. 
For  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that  the  Judgment  we 
make  on  the  Magnitude  of  a  thing,  depends  not 
on  the  vifible  Appearance  alonp,  but  alfo  on  divers 
other  Circumftances,  any  one  of  which  being  omit- 
ted or  varied  may  fuffice  to  make  fome  alteration  in 
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our  Judgment.  Hence,  the  Circumftance  of  view- 
ing a  diltant  objcd  in  fuch  a  Situation  as  is  ufual, 
and  fuits  with  the  ordinary  Pofturc  of  the  Head 
and  Eyes  being  omitted,  andinftead  thereof  a  diffe- 
rent Situation;of  theObjc6l,  which  requires  a  diffc^ 
lent  Pofture  of  the  Head  taking  place,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  Magnitude  be  judged  difte- 
rent;  but  it  will  be  demanded,  why  an  high  Objed 
flioul'd  conftantly  appear  lefs  than  an  equidiftanc 
low  Objcd:  of  the  fame  Dimenlioos,  for  io  it  is  ob- 
fervedto  be;  it  may  indeed  be  granted  thai  the  va- 
riation of  fome  Gircumftances  may  vary  the  Judg- 
ment, made  on  the  Magnitude  of  High  Objeds, 
■which  we  arc  lefs  ufed  to  look  at:  But  it  does 
not  hence  appear,  why  they  fhou'd  be  judged  kl$ 
rather  than  greater?  I  anlwer,  that  in  cafe  the 
Magnitude  of  diltant  Objeds  was  f  ggei^td  by  the 
Extent  of  their  vifible  Appearance  alone,  and 
thought  Proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they 
wou*d  then  be  judged  much  lefs  than  now  they 
fcem  to  be,  Pule  Sect.  LXXIX.  But  feveral 
Gircumftances  concurring  to  form  the  Judgment  wc 
make  on  the  Magnitude  of  diftant  Objeds,  by 
means  of  which  they  appear  far  larger  than  others, 
vhofe  vifible  Appearance  hath  an  equal  or  even 
greater  Extcnfion;  it  follows,  that  upon  the 
Change  or  Omiflion  of  any  of  thofe  Gircumftances, 
which  are  wont  to  attend  the  Villon  of  diftant  Ob- 
jeds, and  fo  come  to  influence  the  Judgments  made 
on  their  Magnitude,  they  ihall  proportionably  ap* 
pear  lefs  than  othcrwife  they  would.  For  any  of 
thofe  things  that  caufcd  an  Objcd  to  be  thought 
greater,  than  in  proportion  to  its  vilible  Extenfi-? 
on,  being  cither  omitted  or  applied  without  the 
ufual  Gircumftances,  the  Judgment  depends  more 
intirely  on  the  vifible  Exteniion,  and  confequently 
the  Objed  mi^ft  be  judged  lefs.  Thus  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  Cafe,  the  Sitqation  of  the  thing  feen  being  dif? 
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ferent  from  what  it  ufually  is  in  thofe  Objeds  wc 
have  occafion  to  view,  and  whofe  Mngnitide  we 
obferve,  it  follows,  that  the  very  fame  Objed,  be- 
ing an  hundred  Feet  high,  fliou'd  feem  lei?,  than  if 
it  was  an  hundred  Feet  off  on  (or  nearly  ol)  a  level 
with  the  Eye.  What  has  been  here  fet  forth, 
feems  to  me  to  have  no  fmall  11. are  m  contributing 
to  magnify  the  Appearance  ot  the  horizontal  Moon, 
and  deferves  not  to  be  paiTed  over  in  the  Explicati- 
on of  it. 

LXXIV.  If  we  attentively  confider  the  Phaeno- 

menon  before  us,  we  fhall  find  the  not  difcerning 

between  the  mediate  and   immediate  Objeits  of 

Sight,    to  be  the  chief  Caufe  of  the  Difficulty  that 

occurs  in  the  Explication  of  it.     The  Magnitude 

of  the  vilible  Moon,  or  that  which  is  the  proper 

and  immediate   Objed  of  Vifion,    is  no  greater 

when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Horizon,  than  when  it  is 

in  the  Meridian.   How  comes  it  therefore,  to  feem 

greater  in  one  Situation  than  the  other  ?  What  is 

it  can  put  this  Cheat  on  the  Underllanding  ?  It  has 

no  other  Perception  of  the  Moon,  than  what  it  gets 

by  Sight :  And  that  which  is  feen,  is  of  the  fame 

Extent,   I  fay,  the  vilible   Appearance  hath  the 

fame,    or  rather  a  lefs  Magnitude  when  the  Moon 

is  viewed  in  the  Horizontal,  than  when  in  the  Meri^ 

dional  Polition :  And  yet  it  is  efteemed  greater  in 

the  former  than  in  the  latter.     Herein  confilts  the 

difficulty,  which  doth  vanifli  and  admit  of  a  moik 

eafy  Solution,  if  we  confider  that  as  the  vilible 

Moon  is  not  greater  in  the  Horizon  than  in  the 

Meridian,  fo  neither  is  it  thought  to  be  fo.  It  hath 

been  already  fhewn,  that  in  any  a<5t  of  Vifion,  the 

yilible  Obje^jt  abfolutely,  or  in  it  felf,  is  little  taken 

iiotice  of,  the  Mind  ftill  carrying  its  View  from  that 

jco  fome  tangible  Ideas,  which  have  been  obferved 

to  be  conne^ed  witji  it,  and  by  that  means  come 
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to  be  fuggelteJ  by  it.  So  that  when  a  thing  is  fai J 
to  appear  great  or  fmall,  or  whatever  Ellimate  be 
made  of  the  Magnitude  of  any  thing,  this  is  meant 
not  of  the  vilible,  but  of  the  tangible  Objedt.  This 
duly  confidered,  it  will  be  no  hard  m..tter  to  re- 
concile the  fecming  Contradic!:f  ion  there  is,  that  the 
Moon  Ihou'd  appear  of  a  different  Bignels,  the  vi- 
lible  Magnitude  thereof  remaining  ftill  the  fame. 
For  by  Sect.  TiVI.  the  very  fame  vifible  Exten- 
lion,  with  a  different  Faintnefs,  fhall  fuggcil  a  dif- 
ferent tangiblcExtenlion.  When  therefore  me  Ho- 
rizontal Moon  is  fiid  to  appear  greater  than  the 
Meridional  Moon,  this  mull  be  underftood  not  of  a 
greater  vifible  Extcnlion,  but  of  a  greater  tangible 
or  real  Extenlion,  which  by  rcafon  of  the  more 
than  ordinary  Faintnefs  of  the  vifible  Appearance, 
is  fuggelled  to  the  Mind  along  with  it. 

LXXV.  Many  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
Learned  Men,  to  account  for  this  Appearance. 
GaffenduSy  Defcartes^  Hohbes^  and  fcveral  others, 
have  emplowcdtheirThoughts  onthatSubjcdrt;  but 
how  fruitlefs  and  unfatisfa6tory  their  Endeavours 
have  been,  is  fufficiently  Ihewn  in  'J'he  'J^bilofophical 
^ranfa^ioHS*^  where  you  may  fee  their  feveral  O- 
pinions  at  large  fct  forth  and  confuted,  not  with- 
out fomc  Surprife  at  the  grofs  Blunders  that  inge- 
nious Men  have  been  forced  into,  by  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  this  Appearance  with  the  ordinary 
Principles  of  Optics.  Since  the  Writing  of  which, 
there  hath  been  publifhed  in  the  Tranfaclions  \ 
another  Paper  relating  to  the  fame  Affair,  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  IValUsy  wherein  he  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  that  Pha?nomenon,  which,  though  itfeems 
;iot  to  contain  any  thing  new,   or  different  fror^ 

*  Phil.  Tranf  Num.  1S7.  p.  314. 
t  Num.  187.  p.  523. 
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what  had  been  faid  before  by  others,  I  fhall  neVer- 
thelefs  conlider  in  this  place*  '^ 

LXXVI.  His  Opinion,  in  Ihort,  is  this ;  Wc 
judge  not  of  the  Magnitude  of  an  Objed  by  the 
vifual  Angle  alone,  but  by  the  vifual  Angle  in 
conjunction  with  the  Diltancc.  Hence,  though  the 
Angle  remain  the  fame,  or  even  become  lefs,  yec 
if  withal  the  Diltance  feem  to  have  been  increafed, 
the  Objed  Ihall  appear  greater.  Now,  one  way 
whereby  we  ellimate  the  Dillance  of  any  thing,  is 
by  the  Number  and  Extent  of  the  intermediate 
Objeds :  When  therefore  the  Moon  is  feen  in  the 
Horizon,  the  Variety  of  Fields,  Houfes,  q^c.  to- 
gether with  the  large  Profped  of  the  wide  extend- 
ed Land  or  Sea,  that  lies  between  the  Eye  and  the 
utmoft  Limb  of  the  Horizon,  fuggeft  unto  the 
Mind  the  Idea  of  greater  Diltance,  and  confequent- 
ly  magnify  the  Appearance.  And  this,  according 
to  Dr.  Wal/isy  is  the  true  Account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Largenefs  attributed  by  the  Mind  to 
the  Horizontal  Moon,  at  a  time  when  the  Angle 
fubtcndcd  by  its  Diameter,  is  not  one  jot  greater 
than  it  ufed  to  be. 

LXXVIL  With  reference  to  this  Opinion,  not 
to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  faid  concerning 
Diltance,  I  Ihall  only  obferve,  Firft^  That  if  the 
Profpect  of  interjacent  Objects  be  that  which  fug- 
gelts  the  Idea  of  farther  Diltance,  and  this  Idea  of 
larther  Diltance  be  the  Caufe  that  brings  into  the 
Mind  the  Idea  of  greater  Magnitude,  it  fhou*d 
hence  follow,  that  if  one  looked  at  the  Horizontal 
Moon  from  behind  a  Wall,  it  would  a-ppear  no 
bigger  than  ordinary.  For  in  that  Cafe,  the  Wall 
interpofing  cuts  off  all  that  Profped:  of  Sea  and 
Land,  ^c.  which  might  otherwife  increafe  the  ap- 
parent Diltance,  and  thereby  the  apparent  Magni- 
tude 
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tude  of  the  Moon.     Nor  will  ic  fuffice  to  fay,  the 
Memory  doth  even  then  fugged  all  that  Extent  of 
Land,  Gc,  which  lies  within  the  Horizon  ;  which 
Suggeftion  occalions  a  fudden  Judgment  of  Scnfe, 
that  the  Moon  is  farther  off'  and  larger  than  ufual. 
For  ask  any  Man,  who  from  fuch  a  Station  behold- 
ing the  Horizontal  Moon,  fhall  think    her  greater 
than  ufual,  whether  he   hath  at  that  time   in  his 
Mind  any  Idea  of  the  intermediate  Objcdts,  or  long 
Tracl  of  Land  that  lies  between  his  Eye  and  the 
extreme  Edge  of  the  Horizon  ?  And  whether  it  be 
that  Idea  which   is  the  Caufe    of  his  making  the 
aforementioned    Judgment  ?   He   will,  I   fuppofc, 
reply  in  the  Negative,  and  declare  the  Horizontal 
Moon  Ihall  appear  greater  than  the   Meridional, 
though  he  never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  thofe  things 
that  lie  between  him   and  it.     Seco/jd/y,  It  feems 
impoiliblc  by  this  Hypothecs,  to  account  for  the 
Moon*s  appearing  in  the  very  fame  Situation,  at 
one  time  greater  than  at  another  j  which  neverthe- 
lefs  has  been  Ihevvn  to  be  very   agreeable  to   the 
Principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  receives  a  moft 
eafy  and  natural  Explication  from  them.     For  the 
further  clearing  up  of  this  Point,  it   is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  what  we  immediately  and  properly  fee 
arc  only  Lights  and  Colours  in  fundry  Situations 
and  Shades,  and  D?gi  ces  of  Faintnefs  and  Clear- 
nefs,  Gonfuiion  and  Dillindnefs.     All  which  vifi- 
ble  Objects   are  only   in  the  Mind  ^  nor   do   they 
fuggeft  ought  external,  whether  Diftance  or  Mag- 
nitude, otherwife  than  by  habitual  Connexion  as 
Words  do  Things.     We  are  alfo  to  remark,  that, 
befide  the  Straining  of  the  Eyes,  and  befide  the 
vivid  and  faint,  the  dilHncl:  and  confufed  Appear- 
ances  (which  bearing  fome   Proportion  to   Lines 
and  Angles,  have  been  fubftituted  inlkad  of  them, 
in  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Trcatife)   there  are 
other  means  which  fuggeft  both  Diftance  and  Mag- 
nitude 3 
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nimde;  particularly,  the  Situation  of  vifiblc  Points, 
or  Objects,  as  upper  or  lower  ;  the  former  lug- 
gefling  a  farther  Diftance  and  greater  Magnitude, 
the  latter  a  nearer  Dillancc  and  lelier  Magnitude  : 
All  which  is  an  EfFed  only  of  Cuftom  and  Experi- 
ence; there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in 
the  Line  of  Diftance,  between  the  Uppermolt  and 
Lowermoft,  which  are  both  ^quidiftant,  or  ra- 
ther at  no  Diftance  from  the  Eye,  as  there  is  alfo 
nothing  in  Upper  or  Lower,  which  by  nccelJary 
Connexion  fhouM  fuggeft  greater  or  lefler  Magni- 
tude. Now,  as  thefe  cuftomary,  experimental 
means  of  fuggefting  Diftance,  do  likewife  fuggelt 
Magnitude,  fo  they  fuggeft  the  one  as  immediately 
as  the  other.  I  fay,  they  do  not  (Vide  Sect.  LIII.) 
firft  fuggeft  Diftance,  and  then  leave  the  Mind 
from  thence  to  infer  or  compute  Magnitude,  buc 
fuggeft  Magnitude  as  immediately  and  diredly  as 
they  fuggeft  Diftance. 

LXXVIIL  This  Phaenomenon  of  the  Horizon- 
tal Moon  is  a  clear  Inftance  of  the  infufficicncy  of 
Lines  and  Angles,  for  explaining  the  way  wherein 
the  Mind  perceives,  and  eftimates  the  Magnitude 
of  outward  Objects.  There  is  neverthelefs  a  ufe 
of  Computation  by  them,  in  order  to  determine 
the  apparent  Magnitude  of  things,  fo  far  as  they 
have  a  Connexion  with,  and  are  proportional  to 
thofe  other  Ideas,  or  Perceptions  which  are  the 
true  and  immediate  Occafions  that  fuggeft  to  the 
Mind  the  apparent  Magnitude  of  Things.  But 
this  in  general  may,  I  think,  be  obferved  concern- 
ing Mathematical  Computation  in  Optics  :  That  ic 
can  never  be  very  precife  and  exaft,  lince  the  Judg- 
ments we  make  of  the  Magnitude  of  External 
Things  do  often  depend  on  (everal  Circumftances, 
■which  are  not  proportionable  to,  or  capable  of  be* 
ing  defined  by  Lines  and  Angles. 

LXXIX. 
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LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
fefely  deduce  this  Confcqucnce,  to  wit,  that  a 
Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  wou'd,  at  firft 
opening  of  his  Eyes  make  a  very  different  Judg- 
ment of  the  Magnitude  of  Objects  intromitted  by 
them,  from  what  others  do.  He  wou'd  not  con- 
fider  the  Id^as  of  Sight,  with  reference  to,  or  as 
having  any  Connexion  with  the  Ideas  of  Touch  : 
His  View  of  them  being  intirely  terminated  within 
themfelves,  he  can  no  othcrwife  judge  them  Great 
or  Small,  than  as  they  contain  a  greater  or  lelTer 
Number  of  vilible  Points.  Now,  it  being  certain 
that  any  vilible  Point  can  cover  or  exclude  from 
View,  only  one  other  vifible  Point,  it  follows,  that 
whatever  Objc6t  intercepts  the  View  of  anothery 
hath  an  equal  Number  of  vilible  Points  with  it  ^ 
and  confequently  they  fliall  both  be  thought  by 
him  to  have  the  fame  Magnitude.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, one  in  thofe  Circumflances  would  judge  his 
Thumb,  with  which  he  might  hide  a  Tower,  or 
hinder  its  being  feen,  equal  to  that  Tower,  or  his 
Hand,  thelnterpoiition  whereof  might  conceal  the 
Firmament  from  his  View,  equal  to  the  Firma- 
ment :  How  great  an  Inequality  foever  there  may, 
in  our  Apprehenlions,  feem  to  be  betwixt  thofe 
two  things,  becaufe  of  the  cuilomary  and  clofc 
Connexion  that  has  grown  up  in  our  Minds  be- 
tween the  Obje(!:ts  of  Sight  and  Touch,  whereby 
the  very  different  and  dillin6l  Ideas  of  thofe  two 
Senfes,  are  {o  blended  and  confounded  together,  as 
to  be  miftaken  for  one  and  the  fame  thing ;  out  of 
which  Prejudice  we  cannot  eafily  extricate  our 
felves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the  Nature 
of  Vilion,  and  fetting  the  manner  wherein  we  per- 
ceive Magnitudes  in  a  due  Light,  I  ihall  proceed 
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to  ttiake  fome  Obfervations  concerning  Matters  re- 
lating thereto,  whereof  the  want  of  Reflexion,  and 
duly  feparating  between  tangible  and  vifible  Ideas, 
is  apt  to  create  in  us  miftaken  and  confufcd 
Notions.  And  F/r/?,  I  Ihall  obfcrve  that  the 
Mhihnum  Vtjihile  is  exactly  equal  in  all  Beings  what- 
ibever,  that  are  endowed  with  the  vifive  Faculty. 
No  exquilite  Formation  of  the  Eye,  no  peculiar 
Sharpnefs  of  Sight  can  make  it  lefs  in  one  Creature 
than  in  another  \  for  it  not  being  dillinguilhable 
into  Parts,  nor  in  any  wife  confifling  of  them,  it 
muft  necelfarily  be  the  fame  to  all.  For  fuppofe 
it  otherwife,  and  that  the  Minimum  Vijlbik  of  a 
Mite,  for  In'lance,  be  lefs  than  the  Minimum  Vifi-' 
Vth  of  a  Man  ;  the  latter  therefore  may  by  De- 
tra(5lion  of  fome  part  be  made  equal  to  the  former : 
It  doth  therefore  confill  of  Parts,  which  is  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  Notion  of  a  Minimum  Vtjibih^  or 
Point* 

LXXXL  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  the 
Minimum  Vtjihile  of  a  Man  doth  really,  and  in  it 
felf  contain  Parts  whereby  it  furpaffes  that  of  a 
Mite,  though  they  are  not  perceivable  by  the  Man. 
To  which  I  anfwer,  the  Minimum  Vifibile  having 
(in  like  manner  as  all  other  the  proper  and  imme- 
diate Objects  of  Sight)  been  Ihcwn  not  to  have 
any  Exiftence  without  the  Mind  of  him  who  fees 
it,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  any  part  of  it  that 
is  not  actually  perceived,  and  therefore  vifible. 
Now  for  any  Objedt  to  contain  feveral  diflinft  vili- 
ble  Parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  a  Minimum 
Vifibilcy  is  a  manifell  Contradi6lion* 

^  LXXXII.  Of  thefe  vifible  Points  we  fee  at  all 

times  an  equal  Number.     It  is  every  whit  as  great 

-when  our  View  is  contradted  and  bounded  by  near 

Objects,  as  when  it  is  extended  to  larger  and  re- 
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moter.  For  it  being  impofliblc  that  one  Minimum 
Vijibile  Ihould  obfcurc,  or  keep  out  of  Sight  more 
than  one  other,  it  is  a  plain  Confequcnce,  that 
when  my  View  is  on  all  lides  bounded  by  the  Walls 
ot  my  Study,  I  fee  jult  as  many  vifible  points  as  I 
cou'd,  in  cafe  that  by  the  removal  of  the  Study- 
walls,  and  all  other  Obltru6Vions,  I  had  a  lull  Prof- 
pedl  of  the  circumjacent  Fields,  Mountains,  Sea, 
and  open  Firmament  \  for  fo  long  as  I  am  Ihut  up 
within  the  Walls,  by  their  Interpolation,  every 
Point  of  the  external  Objeds  is  covered  from  my 
View  :  But  each  Point  that  is  fecn  being  able  to 
cover  or  exclude  from  Sight,  one  only  other  cor- 
refpondlng  Point,  it  follows,  that  whilft  my  Sight 
is  confined  to  thofe  narrow  Walls,  I  {zz  as  many 
Points,  or  Miijima  VtlibtUay  as  I  lliould  were  thofe 
Walls  away,  by  looking  on  all  the  external  Ob- 
jects, whofc  Profpcdt  is  intercepted  by  them. 
Whenever  therefore  we  arc  faid  to  have  a  greater 
Profpcd:  at  one  time  than  another,  this  mull  be  un- 
derltood  with  relation  not  to  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate, but  the  fecondary  and  mediate  Objeds  of 
Vilion,  which,  as  hath  been  Ihewn,  properly  be- 
long to  the  Touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  vilivc  Faculty  confidered, 
with  rctcrence  to  its  immediate  Objefts,  may  be 
found  to  labour  of  two  Defeds,  F/r//,  In  refped  of 
the  Extent  or  Number  of  vilible  Points  that  are  at 
once  perceivable  by  it,  which  is  narrow  and  limit- 
ed to  a  certain  Degree.  It  can  take  in  'at  one 
View  but  a  certain  determinate  Number  of  Mini" 
hia  Vijibilia^  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its 
Profpcd.  Secondly^  Our  Sight  is  defeclive  in  that 
its  View  is  not  only  narrow,  but  alfo  for  the  mofl 
part  confufed  ;  of  thofe  things  that  we  take  in  at 
one  Profpecirl,  we  can  fee  but  a  few  at  once  clearly 
and  unconfufcdly  j  and  the  more  we  fix  our  Sight 
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on  any  one  Objed,  by  fo  much   the  Darker  and 
more  Indiftind  Ihall  the  reft  appear. 

LXXXIV.  Correfponding  to  thefe  two  Defedlis 
of  Sight,  we  may  imagine  as  many  Perfed:ions,  to 
wit,  i//.  That  of  comprehending  in  one  View  a 
greater  Number  of  vifible  Points,  idly.  Of  being 
able  to  view  them  all  equally  and  at  once,  with 
the  utmoft  Clearnefs  and  Diftinction.  That  thofe 
Perfections  are  not  actually  in  fome  Intelligences 
of  a  different  Order  and  Capacity  from  ours,  it  is 
impoffiblc  for  us  to  know. 

LXXXV.  In  neither  of  thofe  two  Ways  do  Mi- 
crofcopes  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  Sight ; 
for  when  we  look  through  a  Microfcope,  we  nei- 
ther fee  more  vilible  Points,  nor  arc  the  collateral 
Points  more  diftindt  than  when  we  look  with  the 
naked  Eye,  at  Objedis  placed  in  a  due  Dillance. 
A  Microfcope  brings  us  as  it  were  into  a  new 
World  :  It  prefcnts  us  with  a  new  Scene  of  vilible 
Objects,  quite  diflerent  from  what  we  behold  with 
the  naked  Eye.  But  herein  conlifts  the  moft  re- 
markable Difference,  to  wit,  that  whereas  the  Ob- 
jects perceived  by  the  Eye  alone,  have  a  certain 
Connexion  with  tangible  Objedls,  whereby  we  are 
taught  to  forefee  what  will  enfue  upon  the  Ap- 
proach or  Application  of  dillant  Objects  to  the 
Parts  of  our  own  Body,  which  much  conduceth 
to  its  Prefervation  \  there  is  not  the  like  Connex- 
ion between  things  tangible  and  thofe  vilible  Ob- 
je<5ls,  that  are  perceived  by  help  of  a  fine  Micro- 
fcope. 

LXXXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  our 
Eyes  turned  into  the  Nature  of  Microfcopes,  we 
jhou'd  not  be  much  benefited  by  the  Change  ;  wc 
fliou'd  be  deprived  oi  the  foreracntioned  Advan- 
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rage  we  at  prcfcnt  receive  by  the  vifivc  Faculty  j 
and  have  Iclt  us  only  the  empty  Amufement  of 
^Jeeing,  without  any  other  benefit  arifing  from  it. 
But  in  that  Cafe,  it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  our 
Sight  wou'd  be  endued  with  a  far  greater  Sharp- 
nels  and  Penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  I 
woirM  fain  know  wherein  conlifts  that  Sharpnefs, 
which  is  eftcenied  {o  great  an  Excellency  of  Sight. 
It  is  certain  from  what  wchave  already  fnewn,  that 
the  Miij'njium  Vifibih  is  never  greater  or  lefTcr,  but 
in  all  Cafes  conltantly  the  fime :  And  in  the  Cafe 
of  Microfcopical  Eyes,  I  fee  only  this  Difference, 
to  wit,  that  upon  the  cealing  of  a  certain  obferva- 
blc  Connexion  betwixt  the  divers  Perceptions  of 
Sight  and  Touch,  which  before  enabled  us  to  re- 
gulate our  Adions  by  the  Eye,  it  wou'd  now  be 
rendered  utterly  un^fervicca-ble  to  that  Purpofe. 

LXXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  if 
we  confider  the  Uie  and  End  of  Sight,  together 
with  the  prcfcnt  State  and  Circumlbnces  of  our 
Being,  we  lliall  not  find  any  great  Caufe  to  com- 
plain of  any  Defect  or  Imperfeilion  in  it,  or  eafily 
conceive  how  it  cou'd  be  mended.  With  fuch  ad- 
mirable Wifdom  is  that  Faculty  contrived,  both 
for  the  Pleafure  and  Convenience  of  Life. 

LXXXVIII.  Having  finiihed  w  hat  I  intended 
to  fay,  concerning  the  Diltancc  and  Magnitude  of 
Objects,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Manner,  where- 
in the  Mind  perceives  by  Sight  their  Situation. 
Among  the  Difcoveries  of  the  laft  Age,  it  is  re- 
puted none  of  the  Icall,  that  the  Manner  of  Vifion 
hath  been  more  clearly  explained,  than  ever  it  had 
been  before.  There  is,  at  this  Day,  no  one  Igno- 
rant, that  the  Pictures  of  external  Objects  are 
painted  on  the  Retina^  or  P'und  of  the  Eye.  That 
Ive  can  fee  nothing  which  is  not  fj  painted  :  And 
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that,  according  as  the  Pidure  is  more  Dillindt  or 
Confufed,  fo  alfo  is  the  Perception  we  have  of  the 
Obje6l :  But  then  in  this  Explication  of  Vilicn, 
there  occurs  one  mighty  Difficulty.  The  Objedts 
are  painted  in  an  inverted  Order  on  the  Bottom  of 
the  Eye  :  The  upper  part  of  any  Objed  being 
painted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Eye,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Obje6t  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Kyc  :  And  fo  alfo  as  to  Right  and  Left. 
Since  therefore  the  Pidures  are  thus  inverted,  it 
is  demanded  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  fee  the 
Objc6ls  ered:  and  in  their  natural  Pollure  ? 

LXXXIX.  In  anfwer  to  this  Difficulty,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Mind  perceiving  an  Impulfe  of  a 
Ray  of  Light,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Eye,  con- 
liders  this  Ray  as  coming  in  a  dire61:  Line,  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Object;  and  in  like  manner 
tracing  the  Ray  that  ftrikes  on  the  lower  part  o£ 
the  Eye,  it  is  directed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Object.  Thus  in  the  adjacent  Figure  G  the  lower 
Pomt  of  the  Objedrl:  ABC  is  projeded  on  c  the 
upper  part  of  the  Eye.     So  likewife,  the  highclt 
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Point  A  is  projected  on  a  the  loweft  part  of  the 
Eye,  which  makes  the  Reprefentation  c  b  a  in- 
verted :  But  the  Mind  confiderino-  the  Stroke  that 
is  made  on  c  as  coming  in  the  llraight  Line  C  o' 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  Object  j  and  the 
Stroke  or  Impulfe  on  ^,  as  coming  in  the  Line 
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A^  from  the  upper  End  of  the  Object,  is  directed 
to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  the  Situation  of  the 
Object  ABC,  notwithlianding  the  Picture  of  it  is 
inverted.  This  is  illultrated  by  conceiving  a  blind 
Man,  who  holding  in  his  Hands  two  Sticks  that 
crols  each  other,  doth  with  them  touch  the  extre- 
mities of  an  Objedt,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  Si- 
tuation. It  is  certain,  this  Man  will  judge  that  to 
be  the  upper  part  of  the  Object,  which  he  touches 
with  the  Stick  held  in  the  undcrmoll:  Hand,  and 
that  to  be  the  lower  part  oi  the  Objeit,  which  he 
touches  with  the  Stick  in  his  uppernioll  Hand. 
This  is  the  common  Explication  of  the  erc<5t  Ap- 
pearance of  Objects,  which  is  generally  received 
and  acquiefced  in,  being  (as  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us*) 
allowed  by  all  Men  as  Satlsfafiory. 

XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not  feem  in 
any  degree  True.  Did  I  perceive  thofe  Impulfes, 
Decuflations,  and  DirevJrlions  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
in  like  manner  as  hath  been  fct  forth,  then,  indeed, 
it  wou'd  not  at  lirlt  view  be  altogether  void  ot 
Probability.  And  there  mifiht  be  Tome  Pretence 
lor  the  Compariion  oi  the  Blind-Man  and  his  crofs 
Sticks.  But  the  Cafe  is  far  otherwife.  I  know- 
very  well  that  I  perceive  no  fuch  thing.  And  of 
Confequcncc,  I  cannot  thereby  make  an  Eltimatc 
of  the  Situation  of  Objeds.  I  appeal  to  any  one's 
FiXperience,  whether  he  be  confcious  to  himfelf, 
that  he  thinks  on  the  Interfedion  made  by  the  Ra- 
dious  Pencils,  or  purfues  the  Impulfes  they  give 
in  right  Lines,  whenever  he  perceives  by  Sight 
the  Polition  of  any  Object  ?  To  me  it  fecms  evi- 
dent, that  Crolfing  and  Tracing  of  the  Rays,  is 
never  thought  on  by  Children,  Idiots,  or  in  truth 
by  any  other,  fave  only  thofe  who  have  applycd 

*  DIopr.  p^r.  2.  c.  7,  p.  2S9. 
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themfelves  to  the  Study  of  Optics.  And  for  the 
Mind  to  judge  of  the  Situation  of  Objeds  by  thofe 
things,  without  perceiving  them,  or  to  perceive 
them  without  knowing  it,  is  equally  beyond  my 
Comprehenfion.  Add  to  this,  that  the  explaining 
the  manner  of  Vilion  by  the  Example  of  crofs 
Sticks,  and  hunting  for  the  Objed  along  the  Axes 
of  the  Radious  Pencils,  doth  fuppofe  the  proper 
Objeds  ot  Sight  to  be  perceived  at  a  Diftance  froni 
us,  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demonflrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  fov 
fome  other  Explication  of  this  DiiEculty  :  And  I 
believe  it  not  impoffible  to  find  one,  provided  we 
examine  it  to  the  Bottom,  and  carefully  diflin- 
guilh  between  the  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch ; 
which  cannot  be  too  oft  inculcated  in  treating  of 
Vilion  :  But  more  efpecially  throughout  the  confi- 
deration  of  this  Affair,  we  ought  to  carry  that 
Dillindion  in  our  Thoughts :  For  that  from  want 
of  a  right  Underftanding  thereof,  the  Difficulty  of 
explaining  Eredt  Vifion  feems  chiefly  to  arife. 

XGII.  In  order  to  difentangle  our  Minds,  from 
whatever  Prejudices  we  may  entertain  with  relation 
to  the  Subjeo:  in  hand,  nothing  feems  more  appo- 
iite,  than  the  taking  into  our  Tlioughts  the  Cafe 
of  one  born  Blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up, 
made  to  fee.  And  though  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  an  eafy  Task  to  divert:  our  felves  intircly  of 
the  Experience  received  from  Sight,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  put  our  Thoughts  exadiy  in  the  Pofture 
of  fuch  a  one's ;  we  muft,  neverthclcfs  as  far  as 
poffible,  endeavour  to  frame  true  Conceptions,  of 
what  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  hie? 
Mind. 
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XCIIT.  It  is  certain,  that  a  Man  adually  Blind, 
and  who  had  continued  fo  from  his  Birth,  wou'd 
by  the  Senfc  of  Feeling  attain  to  have  Ideas  of 
Upper  and  Lower.  By  the  Motion  of  his  Hand 
he  might  difcern  the  Situation  of  any  Tangible 
Objei!:!:  placed  within  his  Reach.  That  part  on 
which  he  felt  himfelf  fupported,  or  towards  which 
he  perceived  his  Body  to  gravitate,  he  wou'd  term 
Lower,  and  the  contrary  to  this  Upper ;  and  ac- 
cordingly denominate  whatfoever  Obje<i:ls  he  touch- 
ed. 

XCIV.  But  then,  whatever  Judgments  he  makes 
concerning  the  Situation  of  Objects,  arc  confined 
to  thofe  only  that  are  perceivable  by  Touch.  All 
thofc  things  that  arc  Intangible,  and  of  a  fpiritual 
Nature,  his  Thoughts  and  Delires,  his  raflions, 
and  in  general  all  the  Modifications  of  his  Soul,  to 
the'fe  he  wou'd  never  apply  the  Terms  Upper  and 
Lower,  except  only  in  a  Metaphorical  Senfe.  He 
may,  perhaps,  by  way  of  Allufion,  fpeak  of  high 
or  low  Thoughts:  But  thofe  Terms  in  their  pro- 
per Signification,  wou'd  never  be  applyed  to  any 
thing,  that  was  not  conceived  to  exift  without  the 
Mind.  For  a  Man  born  Blind,  and  remaining  in 
the  fame  State,  could  mean  nothing  elfe  by  the 
Words  Higher  and  Lower,  than  a  greater  or  lefTcr 
Diflance  from  the  Earth  :  Which  Diftance  he 
wouM  mcafure  by  the  Motion  or  Application  of 
his  Hand,  or  fome  other  part  of  his  Body.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  all  thofc  things  which,  in 
refpcdt  of  each  other,  wou'd  by  him  be  thought 
Higher  or  Lower,  mull  be  fuch  as  were  conceived 
to  exill  without  his  Mind,  in  the  ambient  Space. 

XCV.  Whence  it   plainly  follows,  that  fuch  a 
one,  if  we  fuppofc  him  made  to  fee,  wou'd  not  at 
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firft  Sight  think,  that  any  thing  he  faw  was  High 
or  Low,  Kredt  or  Inverted ;  for  it  hath  been  al- 
ready demonftrated  in  Sec  t.  XLI.  that  he  wou'd 
not  think  the  Things  he  perceived  by  Sight  to  be 
at  any  Diltance  from  him,  or  without  his  Mind. 
The  Objects  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  ufed  to 
appl)  the  Terms  Up  and  Down,  High  and  Low, 
•were  fuch  only  as  affeded,  or  were  fome  way  per- 
ceived by  his  Touch :  But  the  proper  Objeds  of 
Vilion  make  a  new  Set  of  Ideas,  perfedtly  dilHn6i: 
and  different  from  the  former,  and  which  can  in  no 
fort  make  themfelves  perceived  by  Touch.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  at  all  th^'t  cou'd  induce  him 
to  think  thofe  Terms  applicable  to  them:  Nor 
wou'd  he  ever  think  it,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had 
obferved  their  Connexion  with  Tangible  Objects, 
and  the  fame  Prejudices  began  to  inlinuate  it  felf 
into  his  Underftanding,  which  from  their  Infancy 
had  grown  up  in  the  Underftandings  of  other  Men, 

XGVI.  To  fet  this  Matter  in  a  clearer  Light,  I 
fliall  make  ufe  of  an  Example.  Suppofe  the  above- 
mentioned  blind  Perfon,  by  his  Touch,  perceives 
a  Man  to  Hand  Ered:.  tct  us  inquire  into  the 
manner  of  this.  By  the  application  of  his  Hand 
to  the  fcvcral  Parts  of  a  Humane  Body,  he  had 
perceived  different  Tangible  Ideas,  which  being 
collc6i:ed  into  fundry  complex  ones  have  diftinct 
Names  annexed  to  them.  Thus  one  Combination 
of  a  certain  Tangible  Figure,  Bulk,  and  Conlifl- 
ency  of  Parts  is  called  the  Head,  another  the 
Hand,  a  Third  the  Foot,  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  All 
which  Complex  Ideas  cou'd,  in  his  Underftanding, 
be  made  up  only  of  Ideas  perceivable  by  Touch. 
He  had  alfo  by  his  Touch  obtained  an  Idea  of 
Earth  or  Ground,  towards  which  he  perceives  the 
Parts  of  his  Body  to  have  a  natural  Tendency. 
Now,  by  Ered:  nothing  more  being  meant,  than 

that 
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that  perpendicular  Pofition  of  a  Man,  wherein  his 
Feet  arc  ncarcft  to  the  Earth:  If  the  blind  Pcrfon 
by  moving  his  Hand,  over  the  Parts  of  the  Man 
who  Itands  before  him,  perceives  the  tangible  Ideas 
that  compofe  the  Head,  to  be  farthelt  from,  and 
thofc  that  compofe  the  Feet  to  be  nearefl  to,  that 
other  Combination  of  Tangible  Ideas  which  he  calls 
Earth :  He  will  denominate  that  Man  Ered.  But 
if  we  fuppofe  him  on  a  fudden  to  receive  his  Sight, 
and  that  he  behold  a  Man  Handing  before  him,  it 
is  evident,  in  that  Cpu,  he  wou'd  neither  judge 
the  Man  he  fees  to  ,bv5  Sreiirl;  nor  Inverted;  lor  he 
never  having  kno'A.V  thofe  Terms  applied  to  any 
other,  fave  Tangible  Things,  or  which  exifted  in 
the  Space  without  him,  and  what  he  fees  neither 
being  Tangible,  nor  perceived  as  exifting  without, 
he  cou'd  not  know  that  in  propriety  ot  Language 
they  were  applicable  to  it. 

XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his 
Head  or  Eyes  up  and  down  to  the  right  and  left, 
he  fliall  obferve  the  vilible  Objects  to  change,  and 
ihall  alfo  attain  to  know,  that  they  are  called  by 
the  fame  Names,  and  connected  with  the  Objeds 
perceived  by  Touch ;  then,  indeed,  he  will  come 
to  fpeak  of  them  and  their  Situation,  in  the  fame 
Terms  that  he  has  been  ufed  to  apply  to  Tangible 
Things:  And  thofe  that  he  perceives  by  turning 
up  his  Eyes,  he  will  call  Upper,  and  thofe  that  by 
turning  down  his  Eyes,  he  will  call  Lower. 

XGVIII.  And  this  feems  to  me  the  true  Rea- 
fon  why  he  lliou'd  think  thofc  Objects  uppermoil 
that  are  painted  on  the  Lower  pare  of  his  Eye : 
For,  by  turning  the  Eye  up  they  fhall  be  diftindt- 
ly  feen ;  as  likewife  thofc  that  are  painted  on  the 
highcll  part  of  the  Eye  Ihall  be  dillindly  feen,  by 
turning  the  Eye  down,   and  are  for  that  Reafon 

efleemed 
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eiteemed  loweft:  For  we  have  fhewn  that  to  the 
immediate  Objeds  of  Sight,  confidered  in  them- 
felves,  he  wou*d  not  attribute  the  Terms  High  and 
Low.  It  mull  therefore  be  on  account  of  fome 
Circumflances,  which  are  obferved  to  attend  them: 
And  thefe,  it  is  plain,  are  the  Adions  of  turning 
the  Eye  up  and  down,  which  fuggeft  a  very  obvi- 
ous Reafon,  why  the  Mind  ihou*d  denominate  the 
Obje6i:s  of  Sight  accordingly  High  or  Low.  And 
without  this  Motion  of  the  Eye,  this  turning  it  up 
and  down  in  order  to  difcern  difterent  Objects, 
doubtlefs  Eredt,  Inverfc,  and  other  the  like  Terms 
relating  to  the  Pofition  of  Tangible  Objects,  wou'd 
never  have  been  transferred,  or  in  any  degree  ap- 
prehended to  belong  to  the  Ideas  of  Sight :  The 
meer  Ad:  of  Seeing  including  nothing  in  it  to  that 
Purpofe;  whereas  the  different  Situations  of  the 
Eye  naturally  direct  the  Mind  to  make  a  fuitable 
Judgment  of  the  Situation  of  Objects  intromitted 
by  it. 

XCIX.  Farther,  when  he  has  by  Experience 
learned  the  Connexion  there  is  between  the  feveral 
Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch,  he  will  be  able,  by  the 
Perception  he  has  of  the  Situation  of  Vifible  Things 
in  refpedt  of  one  another,  to  make  a  fudden  and 
true  Eltimate  of  the  Situation  of  Outward,  Tan- 
gible Things  correfponding  to  them.  And  thus  it 
is,  he  Ihall  perceive  by  Sight  the  Situation  of  Ex- 
ternal Objeds,  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
that  Senfc. 

C.  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if 
juft  made  to  fee,  we  Ihou'd  judge  of  the  Situation  of 
Vilible  Things  as  we  do  now :  But,  we  are  alfo  as 
prone  to  think,  that  at  firft  Sight,  we  lhou*d  in  the 
fame  way  apprehend  the  Diftance  and  Magnitude 
©f  Objeds,  as  we  do  now  ;  Which  hath  been  Ihewn 

to 
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to  be  a  falfe  and  groundlefs  Perfuafion.  And  for 
the  like  Reafons,  the  fame  Cenfure  may  be  paft  on 
the  politive  Aliurance,  that  mod  Men,  before  they 
have  thought  fuliiciently  of  tiK  Matter,  might  have 
of  their  being  able  to  determine  by  the  Eye  at  firlt 
view,  whether  Objects  were  Erett  or  Invcrfe. 

CI.  It  will,  perhaps  be  obje6:cd  to  our  Opini- 
on, that  a  Man,  for  Inftance,  being  thought  Ere<5t 
when  his  Feet  i'.re  next  the  Earth,  and  Inverted 
when  his  Head  is  next  the  Er^rth,  it  doth  hence 
follow,  that  by  the  mecr  att  of  Vilion,  without  a- 
ny  Experience  or  altering  the  Situation  of  the  Eye, 
we  Ihou'd  have  determined  whether  he  were  Ere6t 
or  Inverted :  For  both  the  Earth  it  felf,  and  the 
Limbs  of  the  Man  who  ftands  thereon,  being  e- 
qually  perceived  by  Sight,  one  cannot  choofe  fee- 
ing, what  part  of  the  Man  is  ncarcit  the  Earth, 
and  what  part  fartheft  from  it,  /'.  e,  whether  he  be 
Ered:  or  Inverted. 

CII.  To  which  I  anfwer,  the  Ideas  which  con-» 
ftitutc  the  Tangible  Earth  and  Man,  are  intirely 
different  from  thofe  which  conllitute  the  Vilible 
Earth  and  Man.  Nor  was  it  polfible,  by  virtue 
of  the  Vifive  Faculty  alone,  without  faperadding 
any  Experience  of  Touch,  or  altering  the  Polition 
of  the  Eye,  ever  to  have  known,  or  fo  much  as 
fufpe6tcd,  there  had  been  any  Relation  or  Connex- 
ion between  them:  Hence,  a  Man  at  firll  view 
wou'd  not  denominate  any  thing  he  fiiw  Earth,  or 
Head,  or  Foot ;  and  confequently,  he  cou'd  not 
tell  by  the  mecr  a6t;  of  Vilion,  whether  the  Head, 
or  Feet  were  nearcll  the  Earth :  Nor,  in- 
deed, wou'd  we  have  thereby  any  thought  of  Earth 
or  Man,  Ered  or  Inverfe,  ac  all :  Which  will  be 
niadc  yet  more  evident,  if  we  nicely  obfcrve,  and 

malce 
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hiake  a  particular  Comparifon  between  the  Ideas 
of  both  Senfes. 

CIIL  That  which  I  fee  is  only  variety  of  Light 
^nd  Colours.  That  which  I  feel  is  Hard  or  Soft, 
Hot  or  Cold,  Rough  or  Smooth.  What  Simili- 
tude, what  Connexion  have  thofe  Ideas  with  thele? 
Or  how  is  it  poliible,  that  any  one  fhou*d  fee  Rea- 
fon,  to  give  one  and  the  fame  Name  to  Combinati- 
ons of  Ideas  fo  very  different,  before  he  had  expe- 
rienced their  Coexiltence  ?  We  do  not  find  there  is 
any  neceffary  Connexion  betwixt  this  or  that  Tan- 
gible Quality,  and  any  Colour  whatfoever.  And 
•we  may  fometimes  perceive  Colours,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  felt.  All  which  doth  make  it  ma- 
nifefl,  that  no  Man  at  firfl  receiving  of  his  Sight, 
wou*d  know  there  was  any  Agreement  between 
this  or  that  particular  Objed  of  his  Sight,  and  any 
Obje<5t  of  Touch  he  had.  been  already  acquainted 
with :  The  Colours  therefore  of  the  Head,  wou'd 
to  him  no  more  fuggeft  the  Idea  of  Head,  than  they 
wou'd  the  Idea  of  Foot. 

CIV.  Farther,  we  have  at  large  (hewn  (vid.  Sect. 
LXIII  and  LXIV.)  there  is  no  dicoverable,  necef- 
fary Connexion,  between  any  given  Vifible  Magni- 
tude, and  any  one  particular  Tangible  Magnitude; 
but  that  it  is  intirely  the  refult  oi"  Cuflom  and  Ex- 
perience, and  depends  on  foreign  and  accidental 
Circumftances,  that  we  can  by  the  Perception  of 
Vifible  Extenfion  inform  our  ifelves,  what  may  be 
the  Extenlion  of  any  Tangible  Objed  connected 
with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  Vill- 
ble  Magnitude  of  Head  or  Foot,  vvou'd  bring  a- 
long  with  them  into  the  Mind,  at  firil  opening  of 
the  E\'es,  the  refpedivc  Tangible  Magnitudes  of 
thofe  Parts. 

CV. 
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CV.  By  the  foregoing  Sedlion,  it  is  plain  the 
Vilible  Figure  of  any  Part  of  the  Body  hath  no  ne- 
ceflary  Connexion  with  the  Tangible  Figure  there- 
of, fo  as  at  Firll  Sight  to  fuggell  it  to  the  Mind: 
For  Figure  is  the  Termination  of  Magnitude, 
whence  it  follows,  that  no  Vifible  Magnitude,  hav- 
ing in  its  own  Nature  an  aptnefs  to  fugged  any 
one  particular  Tangible  Magnitude,  fo  neither  can 
■any  Vifible  Figure  be  infeparably  conneded  with 
its  correfponding  Tangible  Figure:  So  as  of  itfelf 
and  in  a  way  prior  to  Experience,  it  might  fug- 
geft  it  to  the  Undcrftanding.  This  will  be  farther 
evidenc,  if  we  confider  that  what  fccms  fmooth  and 
round  to  the  Touch,  may  to  Sight,  if  viewed 
through  a  Microfcope,  feem  quite  otherwife. 

CVI.  From  all  which  laid  together  and  duly 
conlidcred,  we  may  clearly  deduce  this  Inference. 
In  the  firll  ad:  of  Vifion,  no  Idea  entering  by  the 
Eye,  wou'd  have  a  perceivable  Connexion  with  the 
Ideas  to  which  the  Names  Earth,  Man,  Head, 
Foot,  ^c.  were  annexed  in  the  Underlhnding  of  a 
Perfon  Blind  from  his  Birth;  fo  as  in  any  fort  to 
introduce  them  into  his  Mind,  or  make  themfelves 
be  called  by  the  fame  Names,  and  reputed  the  fame 
Things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come  to  be. 

CVII.  There  doth,  neverthelefs,  remain  one 
Difficulty,  which  perhaps  may  feem  to  prefs  hard 
on  our  Opinion,  and  delerve  not  to  be  palled  over: 
For  though  it  be  granted  that  neither  the  Colour, 
Size,  nor  Figure  of  the  vifible  Feet  have  any  ne- 
cefHiry  Connexion  with  the  Ideas  that  compofe  the 
Tangible  Feet,  'io  as  to  bring  them  at  firlt  light  in- 
to my  Mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  confounding 
th^m  before  I  had  been  uicd  to,  and  for  fome  time 
experienced  their  Connexion:  Yet  thus  much  fcems 

undeni-* 
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undeniable,  namely,  that  the  Number  of  the  vifi- 
ble  Feet,  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Tangible 
Feet,  I  may  from  hence  without  any  Experience 
of  Sight,  reafonably  conclude,  that  they  reprefent 
or  are  connected  with  the  Feet  rather  than  the 
Head.  I  fay,  itfeems  the  Idea  of  two  vilible  Feet 
will  fooner  fuggeft  to  the  Mind,  the  Idea  of  two 
tangible  Feet  than  of  one  Head;  fo  that  the  blind 
Man  upon  firft  Reception  of  the  vilive  Faculty 
might  know,  which  were  the  Feet  or  Two,  and 
which  the  Head  or  One. 

CVIIL  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this  feeming 
Difficulty,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  Diverfity 
of  vilible  Objects  doth  not  neceflarily  infer  diverfi- 
ty of  tangible  Objcdts  correfponding  to  them.  A 
Pifture  painted  with  great  variety  of  Colours  af- 
fe6ts  the  Touch  in  one  uniform  manner ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  I  do  not  by  any  necelTary  Con- 
fecution,  independent  of  Experience,  judge  of  the 
number  of  things  Tangible,  from  the  Number  of 
things  Vilible.  I  fhou'd  not  therefore  at  firft  open- 
ing my  Eyes  conclude,  that  becaufe  I  fee  two  I 
fhall  feel  two.  How,  therefore  can  I,  before  Ex- 
perience teaches  me,  know  that  the  vilible  Legs, 
becaufe  two,  are  conne61:ed  with  the  tangible  Legs, 
or  the  vilible  Head,  becaufe  one  is  conne<5led  with 
the  tangible  Head  ?  The  truth  is,  the  things  I  fee 
are  fo  very  different  and  heterogeneous  from  the 
things  I  feel,  that  the  Perception  of  the  one  wou'd 
never  have  fuggefted  the  other  to  my  thoughts,  0.1* 
enabled  me  to  pals  the  leaft  judgment  thereon,  un- 
til I  had  experienced  their  Connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  lUullration  of  this  Matter, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  Number  (however 
fome  may  reckon  it  amongft  the  Primary  Qualities) 
is  nothing  fixed  and  fettled,  really  exifting  in  things 

them- 
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themfelvcs.  It  is  intirely  the  Creature  of  the  Mine!, 
conlidering,  either  an  Idea  by  it  fclf,  or  any  Com- 
bination of  Ideas  to  which  it  gives  one  Name, 
and  fo  makes  it  pafs  for  an  Unite.  According  as 
the  Mind  varioully  combines  its  Ideas,  the  Unite 
varies ;  and  as  the  Unite,  {o  the  Number,  which  is 
only  a  Collccition  of  Unites,  doth  aifo  vary.  Wc 
call  a  Window  one,  a  Chimney  one,  and  yet  a  Houfe 
in  which  there  arc  many  Windows,  and  many  Chim- 
neys, hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called  one,  and  ma- 
ny Houfes  go  to  the  making  of  one  City.  In  thefe 
and  the  like  Inftances,  it  is  evident  the  Uuite  con- 
Itantly  relates  to  the  particular  Draughts  the  Mind 
makes  of  its  Ideas,  to  which  it  affixes  Names,  and 
wherein  it  includes  more  or  lefs,  as  beft  fuits  its 
own  Ends  and  Purpofes.  Whatever  therefore  the 
Mind  confiders  as  one,  that  is  an  Unite.  Every 
Combination  of  Ideas  is  confidered  as  one  thing  by 
the  Mind,  and  in  token  thereof  is  marked  by  one 
Name.  Now,  this  Naming  and  Combining  to- 
gether of  Ideas  is  pcrfcdtly  arbitrary,  and  done  by 
the  Mind  in  fuch  fort,  as  Experience  Ihevvs  it  to 
be  moti:  convenient :  Without  which,  our  Ideas 
had  ncv^cr  been  colleded  into  fuch  fundry  dilUn(!^ 
Combinations  as  they  now  are. 

ex.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  Man  born  Blind, 
and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  fee,  wou'd 
not  in  the  firll  aS:  of  Vilion,  parcel  out  the  Ideas 
of  Sight,  into  the  fame  diltin^t  Colledions  that  o- 
thers  do,  who  have  experienced  which  do  regular- 
ly coexilt  and  are  proper  to  be  bundled  up  toge- 
ther under  one  Name.  He  wou'd  not,  for  Exam- 
ple, make  into  one  complex  Idea,  and  thereby 
efteem,  and  unite  all  thofc  particular  Ideas,  which 
conlHcute  the  vilible  Head  or  F\)ot.  For  there  can 
be  no  Reafon  affigncd  why  he  fhou'd  do  fo,  barely 
UDon   his  f;eins:  a  Man  Hand  upriehc  before  him: 

There 
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There  croud  into  his  Mind  the  Ideas  which  com" 
pofe  the  vifible  Man^  in  company  with  all  the  o-* 
ther  Ideas  of  Sight  perceived  at  the  fame  time :  But 
all  thefe  Ideas  offered  at  once  to  his  View,  he  wou'd 
not  dillribute  into  fundry  diftinft  Combinations, 
till  fuch  time  as  by  obferving  the  Motion  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Man  and  other  iLxperiences,  he  comes 
to  know,  which  are  to  be  feparated,  and  which  to 
be  collected  together* 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premifed,  it  is  plaid 
the  Objedis  of  Sight  and  Touch  make,  if  I  may  {6 
fay,  two  Sets  of  Ideas,  which  are  widely  different 
from  each  other.  To  Obje6ls  of  either  kind^  we 
indifferently  attribute  the  Terms  high  and  low^ 
right  and  left,  and  fuch  like,  denoting  the  Polition 
or  Situation  of  things:  But  then  we  muft  well  ob-* 
ferve  that  the  Polition  of  any  Object  is  determined 
•with  refped  only  to  Objeds  of  the  fame  Senfe.  We 
fay  any  Object  of  Touch  is  high  Or  low,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  tangi^ 
ble  Earth :  And  in  like  manner  we  denominate  any 
Objed  of  Sight  high  or  low,  in  Proportion  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  vifible  Earth :  But 
to  define  the  Situation  of  vifible  Things,  with  re-< 
lation  to  the  Diftance  they  bear  from  any  tangible 
Thing,  or  vice  verfa^  this  were  abfurd  and  perfed- 
ly  untintelligible.  For  all  vifible  things  are  equal- 
ly in  the  Mind,  and  take  up  no  part  of  the  exter- 
nal Space :  And  confequently  are  equidiftant  from 
iiny  tangible  thing,  which  exifls  without  the  Mind* 

CXII.  Or  rather  to  fpeak  truly,  the  proper  Ob-^ 
je6ts  of  Sight  are  at  no  Diftance,  neither  near 
nor  far  from  any  tangible  Thing.  For  if  we  in-^ 
quire  narrowly  into  the  Matter  we  fhall  find  that 
thofe  things  only  are  compared  together  in  refpedt 
©f  Diftance,  which  exift  after  the  fame  manner,  or 

Volj  II4  Q^  q  appertain 
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appertain  unto  the  fame  Senfe.  For  by  the  DI** 
itance  between  any  two  Points,  nothing  more  i3 
meant  than  the  Number  ot" intermediate  Points:  If 
the  given  Points  are  viiiblc,  the  Diilance  between 
them  is  marked  out  by  the  Number  of  the  interja- 
cent vilible  Points:  It'  they  are  tangible,  the  Di-' 
ilance  between  them  is  a  Line  conlilling  of  tangi- 
ble Points;  but  it. they. are  one  Tangible,  and  the 
other  V^ifiblc,  the  Diitancc  between  them  doth  nci-4 
thcr  confift  of  Points  perceivable  by  Sight  nor  by* 
1  ouch,  /'»  e,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This,  per- 
haps, will  not  find  an  eafy  Admillion  into  all  Mens 
Undcrftanding:  However,  I  fliould  gladly  be  in- 
formed whether  it  be  not  true,  by  any  one  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  rcfle<M  a  little,  and  apply  it 
home  to  his  1  bought s. 

CXIII.  The  not  obfer\ing  what  has  been  deli- 
vered in  the  two  lall  Sedions,  fccms  to  have  occa- 
sioned no  Imall  part  ul  the  Difficulty  that  occurs 
in  the  Bulinefs  of  Kre6}:  Appearances.  The  Head, 
which  is  painted  nearell  the  PLarth,  -  leems  to  be 
farthelt  from  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Feet, 
which  iire  painted  farthell  from  the  Earth,  are 
thought  ncarelt  to  it.  Herein  lies  the  Difficulty, 
which  vaniihes  if  we  exprefs  the  thing;  more  clear- 
ly and  free  from  Ambiguity,  thus  :  How  comes  it 
that,  to  the  Eye,  the  vifibie  Head  which  is  near- 
eft  the  tansible  P/arth,  fecms  firtheft  from  the 
Earth,  and  the  vilible  Feet,  which  are  farthcft 
from  the  tangible  Earth,  fccm  neareft  the  Earth  ? 
The  Queftion  being  thus  propofcd,  who  fees  not 
the  Difficulty  is  founded  on  a  Suppofition,  that 
the  Eye,  or  vifive  Faculty,  or  rather  the  Soul  by 
means  thereof,  fliou'd  judge  of  the  Situation  of  vi- 
fibie Objeds,  with  reference  to  their  Diftance  from 
the  tangible  Earth  ?  Whereas  it  is  evident  the  tan- 
gible Earth  is  not  perceived  by  Sight :  And  it  hath 

been 
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been  fliewn  in  the  two  laft  preceding  Sedions,  that 
the  Location  of  Vilible  Objedts  is  determined  only 
by  the  Diftance  they  bear  from  one  another ;  and 
that  it  is  Nonfcnfe  to  talk  of  Dillancc,  tar  or  near, 
between  a  vilible  and  tangible  Thing. 

CXIV.  Ifwe  confine  our  Thoughts  to  the  proper 
Objeds  ofSight,  the  whole  is  plain  and  cafy.  The 
Head  is  painted  farthell  from,  and  the  Feet  near- 
efl  to  the  vilible  Earth  j  and  fo  they  appear  to  be. 
What  is  there  ftrange  or  unaccountable  in  this  ? 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  Pidures  in  the  Fund  of  the 
Eye,  to  be  the  immediate  Objeds  of  the  Sight, 
The  Confcqucnce  is,  that  things  fhou'd  appear  in 
the  fame  Poilure  they  are  painted  in  ;  and  is  it  not 
fo  ?  The  Head  which  is  feen,  feems  fartheft  from 
the  Earth  which  is  feen ;  and  the  Feet,  which  are 
feen,  feem  neareil  to  the  Earth  which  is  feen ;  and 
jull  fo  they  are  painted. 

CXV.  But,  i:3.y  you,  the  Pidure  of  the  Man  is 
inverted,  and  yet  the  Appearance  is  Ered :  I  ask, 
what  mean  you  by  the  Pidure  of  the  Man,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  vilible  Man's  being  inverted  ? 
You  tell  me  it  is  inverted,  becaufe  the  Heels  are 
uppermoft,  and  the  Head  undermoil?  Explain  me 
this.  You  fay,  that  by  the  Head's  being  under- 
mod,  you  mean  that  it  is  neareil  to  the  Earth  ^ 
and  by  the  Heels  being  uppermoil",  that  they 
are  fartheft  from  the  Earth.  1  ask  again,  what 
Earth  you  mean  ?  You  cannot  mean  the  Earth 
that  is  painted  on  the  Eye,  or  the  vilible 
E,arth :  For  the  Pidure  of  the  Head  is  fartheft 
from  the  Pidure  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Pidure  of 
the  Feet  neareft  to  the  Pidure  of  the  Earth  ^  and 
accordingly  the  vilible  Head  is  fartheft  from  the 
vilible  Earth,  and  the  vifible  Feet  neareft  to  it.  It 
remains,  therefore,that  you  mean  the  tangibleEarth, 
and  fo  determine  the  Situation  of  vilible  things 
with  refoedto  tangible  Things;  contrary  to  what 
Vol.  XL  dq  2  bath 
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hath  been  dcmonftrated  in  Sect.  CXI.  and  CXII. 
The  two  diftin^t  Provinces  of  Sight  and  Touch 
fliou'd  be  conlidered  apart,  and  as  if  their  Objects 
had  no  Intercourfe,  no  manner  of  Relation  to  one 
another,  in  point  of  Diltance  or  Polition. 

CXVI.  Farther,  what  greatly  contributes  to 
make  us  miltake  in  this  Matter  is,  that  when  we 
think  of  the  ri61ures  in  the  Fund  of  the  Eye,  we 
imagine  our  felvcs  looking  on  the  Fund  of  another's 
Eye,  or  another  looking  on  the  Fund  of  our  own 
Eye,  and  beholding  the  Pictures  painted  thereon. 
Suppofe  two  Eyes  A  and  B:  A  from  fome  diftance 
looking  on  the  Pictures  in  B  fees  them  inverted, 
and  for  that  reafon  concludes  they  are  inverted  in 
B:  But  this  is  wrong.  There  are  projeded  in  little 
on  the  Bottom  of  A,  the  Images  of  the  Pidures  of, 
fuppofc  Man^  Earth,  ^c.  which  are  painted  on  B. 
And  befidcs  thcfc,  the  Eye  B  it  felf,  and  the  Ob- 
jects which  environ  it,  together  with  another  Earth, 
arc  projected  in  a  larger  Size  on  A.  Now,  by  the 
Eye  A,  thefe  larger  Images  are  deemed  the  true 
Objeds,  and  the  lelfer  only  Pictures  in  miniature. 
And  it  is  with  refpecl  to  thofe  greater  Images, 
that  it  determines  the  Situation  of  the  fmaller  Ima- 
ges: So  that  comparing  the  little  Man  with  the 
great  Earth,  A  judges  him  inverted,  or  that  the 
{^'cet  are  firtheil  from,  and  the  Head  neareft  to 
the  great  Earth.  Whereas,  if  A  compare  the  lit- 
tle ]^Tan  with  the  little  Earth,  then  he  will  appear 
Erc*!'^,  /'.  e.  his  Head  fhall  feem  fartheft  from,  and 
his  Feet  nearell  to  the  little  Earth.  But  we  muft 
conlider  that  B  does  not  fee  two  Earths  as  A  does: 
It  fees  only  what  is  reprefented  by  the  little  Pic- 
tures in  A,  and  confequently  lliall  judge  the  Man 
Jlvc6\:  For,  in  truth,  the  Man  in  B  is  not  invert- 
ed, for  there  the  Feet  are  next  the  Earth ;  but  it 
is  the  Reprefcntation  of  it  in  A  which  is  inverted, 

for 
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for  there  the  Head  of  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Pifture  of  the  Man  in  B  is  next  the  Earth,  and  the 
Feet  fartheft  from  the  Earth,  meaning  the  Earth 
which  is  without  the  Reprefentation  oi  the  Pictures 
in  B.  For  if  you  take  the  little  Images  of  the  Pic- 
tures in  B,  and  conlider  them  by  themfelves,  and 
with  refpedt  only  to  one  another,  they  are  all  Ere(^ 
and  in  their  natural  Pollure. 

CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a  Mi  (take  in  our  i- 
magining  that  the  Pictures  of  external  Obje61:s  are 
painted  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye.  It  hath  been 
Ihewn,  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  Ideas  of 
Sight,  and  things  Tangible.  It  hath  likewife  been 
demonflratedjthat  the  properObje61:s  of  Sight  do  not 
cxift  without  the  Mind.  Whence  it  clearly  follows, 
that  the  Pi6turcs  painted  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye, 
are  not  the  Pictures  of  external  Objeds.  Let  any 
one  confult  his  own  Thoughts,  and  then  fay 
what  Affinity,  what  Likenefs  there  is  between  that 
certain  Variety  and  Difpolition  of  Colours,  which 
conflitute  the  vifible  Man,  or  Pifture  of  a  Man, 
and  that  other  Combination  of  far  different  Ideas, 
fenfible  by  Touch,  which  compofe  the  tangible 
Man,  But  if  this  be  the  Cafe,  how  come  they  to 
be  accounted  Pictures  or  Images,  fince  that  fup- 
pofes  them  to  copy  or  reprefent  fome  Originals  or 
other? 

CXVIII.  To  which  I  anfwcr :  In  the  foremen- 
tioned  Inftance,  the  Eye  A  takes  the  little  Images, 
included  within  the  Reprefentation  of  the  other 
Eye  B,  to  be  Pi6tures  or  Copies,  whereof  the  Ar- 
chetypes are  not  things  exifting  without,  but  the 
larger  Pidures  proje61ed  on  its  own  Fund:  and 
which  by  A  are  not  thought  Pi6tures,  but  the  O- 
riginals,  or  true  Things  themfelves.  Though  if 
we  fuppofe  a  third  Eye  C,  from  a  due  Diftance  to 
.    Vol.  II.  Q^q  3  behold 
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behold  the  Fund  of  A,    then  indeed  the  Things 

fTojeded  thereon,    Ihall,   to  C,  I'eem  Pidures  or 
mages,  in  the  fame  Senfe  that  thofe  projected  on 
B  do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  Point,  we  mull 
carefully  diftinguiln  between  the  Ideas  oi  Sight  and 
Touch,  between  the  vilible  and  tangible  E.ye  ;  for 
certainly  on  the  tangible  Eye,  nothing  cither  is  or 
feems  to  be  painted.  Again,  the  vifiblc  Eye,  as  well 
as  all  other  vilible  Objedrts,  hath  been  Ihewn  to  exill 
only  in  the  Mind,  which  perceiving  its  own  Ideas, 
and  comparing  them  together,  calls  fome  ^Piiiiires 
in  rcfpct't  pi  others.  \\Miat  hath  been  faiJ,  being 
rightly  comprehended  and  laid  together,  doth,  I 
think,  afford  a  lull  and  genuine  tLxplication  of  the 
creel  Appearance  of  Objects;  which  Phcenomenon, 
I  mult  ccuit'efs,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  explain- 
ed by  any  Theories  of  Vilion  hitherto  made  pub- 
lick. 

CXX.  In  treating  oi  thcfc  things,  the  ufe  of 
Language  is  apt  to  occafion  fome  Obfcurity  and 
Conlulion,  and  create  in  us  wrong  Ideas:  For 
Language  being  accommodated  to  the  Common 
Notions  and  Prejudices  of  Men,  it  is  fcarce  polfi- 
ble  to  deliver  the  naked  and  precife  Truth,  with- 
out great  Circumlocution,  Impropriety,  and  (to 
an  unwary  Reader)  feeming  Contradictions;  I  do, 
therefore,  once  for  all  defire  whoever  Ihall  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  undcrftand  what  I  have  written 
concerning  Vilion,  that  he  would  not  ftick  in  this 
or  that  Phrafe,  or  manner  of  Exprcffion,  but  can- 
didly collet  my  Meaning  from  the  whole  Sum  and 
Tenor  of  my  Difcourfe,  and  laying  allde  the  Words 
as  much  as  poffible,  confider  the  bare  Notions 
themfelvcs,  and  then  judge  whether  they  are  agree- 
able to  Truth  and  his  own  Experience,  or  no. 

CXXI, 
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CXXI.  We  have  ihewn  the  way  wherein  the 
Mind  by  mediation  of  viiible  Ideas  doth  perceive 
or  apprehend  the  Diftance,  Magnitude,  and  Situ- 
ation of  tangible  Obje6ls.  I  come  now  to  inquire 
more  particularly  concerning  the  Difference  be- 
tween the  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch,  which  arc 
caird  by  the  fame  Names,  and  fee  whether  there  be 
any  Idea  common  to  both  Senfes.  From  what  we 
have  at  large  fet  forth  and  demonflrated  in  the  fore- 
going parts  oi  this  Treatife,  it  is  plain  there  is  no 
one  felf  fame  numerical  Extenfion,  perceived  both 
by  Sight  and  Touch ;  but  that  the  particular  Fi- 
gures and  Extenlions  perceived  by  Sight,  however 
they  mav  be  called  by  the  fame  Names,  and  reput- 
ed the  fame  Things,  with  thofe  perceived  by 
Touch,  are  neverthelefs  different,  and  have  an  Ex- 
iftence  diftindt  and  feparate  from  them :  So  that 
the  Queflion  is  not  now  concerning  the  fame  nume- 
rical Ideas,  but  whether  there  be  any  one  and  the 
fame  fort  or  Species  of  Ideas  equally  percciveablc 
to  both  Senfes  ?  Or,  in  other  Words,  whether  Ex- 
tenlion,  Figure,  and  Motion  perceived  by  Sight, 
are  not  fpecifically  diflintt  from  Extenfion,  Figure 
and  Motion  perceived  by  Touch? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  particularly 
to  difcufs  this  Matter,  I  find  it  proper  to  conlidcr 
Extenfion  in  Abilra61: :  For  of  this  there  is  much  talk, 
and  I  apt  to  think,  that  when  Menfpeak  of  Exten- 
fion, as  being  an  Idea  comrnon  to  Two  Senfes,  it 
is  with  a  fecret  Suppofition,  that  we  can  finglc  out 
Extenfion  from  all  other  tangible  and  vifible  Qua- 
lities, and  form  thereof  an  Abflrad  Idea,  which 
Idea  they  will  have  common  both  to  Sight  and 
Touch.  We  are  therefore  to  underfland  by  Ex- 
tenfion in  Ab{lra(5l,  an  Idea  of  Extenfion;  for  in- 
llancc,  a  Line  or  Surface,  intirely  ftript  of  all  o- 
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ther  fenfible  Qualities  and  Circumftanccs  that  might 
determine  it  to  any  particular  Exiftence;  it  is  nei- 
ther black  nor  white,  nor  red,  nor  hath  it  any  Co- 
lour at  all,  or  any  tangible  Quality  whatfoever,  and 
confequently  it  is  of  no  finite  determinate  Magni- 
tude; For  that  which  bounds  or  diftinguifhes  one 
Kxtenlion  from  another,  is  fome  Quality  or  Cir- 
cumftance  wherein  they  difagree. 

CXXIII.  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  perceive, 
imagine,  or  any  wife  frame  in  my  Mind  fuch  an  ab- 
ItraJt  Idea,  as  is  here  fpoken  of.  A  Line  or  Sur- 
face, which  is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  blue, 
nor  yellow,  ^c,  nor  long,  nor  fhort,  nor  rough, 
nor  Imooth,  nor  fquarc,  nor  round,  ^c.  is  per- 
fectly incomprehenliblc.  This  I  am  fure  of  as  to 
my  felf ;  how  far  the  Faculties  of  other  Men  may 
reach,  they  belt  can  tell. 

CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  fiid,  that  the  Object 
of  Geometry  is  abltradt  F.xtention  ;  but  Geometry 
contemplates  Figures:  Now,  Figure  is  the  Ter- 
mination o{  Magnitude,  but  we  have  fhewn  that 
Extenlion  in  Abftra(5t  hath  no  finite  determinate 
Magnitude,  whence  it  clearly  follows  that  it  can 
have  no  Figure,  and  confequently  is  not  the  Obje(5t 
of  Geometry.  It  is  indccei  a  Tenet  as  well  ofthe 
modern  as  ofthe  ancient  Philofophers,  that  all  ge- 
neral Truths  are  concerning  univerfal  abllradt  Ideas ; 
without  which,  we  are  told,  there  cou'd  be  no 
Science,  no  Dcmonftration  of  any  general  Propofi- 
tion  in  Geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  matter,  did 
I  think  it  neccflary  to  my  prefent  Purpofe,  to  fhew 
that  Propofitions  and  Demonftrations  in  Geometry 
might  be  Univerfal,  though  they  who  make  them, 
never  think  of  abltra6t  general  Ideas  pf  Triangles 
©r  Circles. 
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CXXV.  After  reiterated  endeavours  to  appre- 
hend the  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  I  have  found  it. 
altogether  incompreheniible.  And  furely  if  any 
one  were  able  to  introduce  that  Idea  into  my  Mind, 
it  muft  be  the  Author  of  the  EJJ'ay  concerning  Hu-^ 
mane  Underftanding^  He,  who  has  fo  far  diftinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  from  the  generality  of  Writers,  by  the 
Clearnefs  and  Significancy  of  what  he  fays.  Let 
us  therefore  fee  how  this  celebrated  Author  defcribes 
the  general,  or  abftratri:  Idea  of  a  Triangle.    '  It 

*  muft  be  (fays  he)  neither  Oblique,   nor  Red:an- 

*  gular,  neither  Equilateral,  Equicrural,  nor  Sca- 
'  lenum  ^    but  all  and  none  of  thefe  at  once.     la 

*  efre6t  it  is  fomewhat  imperfe6t  that  cannot  exift; 
'  an  Idea,  wherein  fome  Parts  of  feveral  different 
'  and  inconfiftent  Ideas  are  put  together '.  Bffaj^ 
on  Ham.  Underflandtng.  B.  iv.  C.  7.  S.  9.  This  is 
the  Idea,  which  he  thinks  needful,  for  the  Enlarge- 
ment of  Knowledge,  which  is  the  Subject  of  Ma- 
thematical Demonftration,  and  without  which  wc 
could  never  come  to  know  any  general  Propolition 
concerning  Triangles.  That  Author  acknow- 
ledges it  doth  '  require  fome  Pains  and  Skill  to 
'  form  this  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle.'  lOid.  But 
had  he  called  to  mind  what  he  fays  in  another  place, 
to  wit,  '  That  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  wherein  any 

*  inconfiftent  Ideas  are  put  together,    cannot  fo 

*  much  as  exift  in  the  Mind,  /.  e.  be  conceived*. 
Vid^B.  iii.  C.  10.  S,  ^^.  Ibid.  I  fay,  had  this  oc- 
curred to  his  Thoughts,  it  is  not  improbable  he 
would  have  owed  it  above  all  the  Pains  and  Skill 
he  was  mafter  of,  to  form  the  above-mentioned  I- 
dea  of  a  Triangle,  which  is  made  up  of  manifeft, 
flaring  Contradi6tions.  That  a  Man  who  thought 
fo  much,  and  laid  fo  great  a  ftrefs  on  clear  and  de- 
terminate Ideas,  fhou*d  neverthelcfs  talk  at  this 
rate,  feems  very  furprifing.    But  the  wonder  will 

lefTen 
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leflcn  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  Source  whence 
this  Opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific  Womb  which 
has  brought  forth  innumerable  Errors  and  Difficul- 
ties, in  ail  parts  of  Philofophy,  and  in  all  the 
Sciences :  But  this  Matter,  taken  in  its  full  Ex- 
tent, were  a  Subjeil  too  vail  an^  comprehenfive 
to  be  infilled  on  in  this  pjace.  And  fo  much,  for 
Extenfion  in  Abllra6l. 

» 
CXXVI.  fomc,  perhaps,  may  think  pure 
Space,  Vacuum^  or  Trine  Dimenfion  to  be  equally 
the  Objc<il  of  Sight  and  Touch :  But  though  wo 
have  a  very  great  Propenfion,  to  think  the  Ideas 
of  Outnefs  and  Space  to  be  the  immediate  Ob- 
ject of  Sight  ;  yet  if  I  miflake  not,  in  the  forego- 
ing Parts  of  this  Elfay,  That  hath  been  clearly 
demonfl rated  to  be  a  meer  Delulion,  arifing  from- 
the  qliick  and  fudden  fuggellion  of  Fancy,  which 
Ibclofely  connedls  thcldca  of  Diltance  with  thofe 
of  Sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  it  felf  a 
proper  and  immediate  Obje6l  of  that  Senfe,  till 
Keafon  corrects  the  Millake. 

GXXVII.  It  having  been  lliewn,  that  there  are 
no  Abflra6Hdeas  of  figure,  and  that  it  is  impofli- 
ble  for  us,  by  any  Precilion  of  Thought,  to  frame 
an  Idea  of  Extenlion  feparate  from  all  other  Vili- 
ble  and  Tangible  Qualities,  which  fhall  be  com- 
mon both  to  Sight  and  Touch :  The  Queflion  now 
remaining  is,  whether  the  particular  Extenfions, 
Figures  and  Motions  perceived  by  Sight  be  of  the 
fame  kind,  with  the  particular  Extenfions,  Figures, 
and  Motions  perceived  by  Touch  ?  In  anfwer  to 
which,  I  ihall  venture  to  lay  down  the  following 
Propolition  :  Tl'e  Rxteiifion^  Figures,  and  Motions, 
perceived  by  Sight  are  fpecific ally  dijUnSl  jrom  the  Ide- 
as  of  Touch,  calkd  by  the  fame  Names,  iwr  is  there 
miy  fiich  thing  as  one  Idea,  or  kin^  of  Idea  co/mnon  to 

both 
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hoth  Senfes.  This  Propofition  may,  without  much 
Difficulty,  be  colle6led  from  what  hath  been  faid 
in  feveral  Places  of  this  Eifay.  But,  becaufe  it 
feems  fo  remote  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  receiv- 
ed Notions  and  fettled  Opinion  of  Mankind,  I 
Ihall  attempt  to  demonilrate  it  more  particularly, 
and  at  large,  by  the  following  Arguments. 

CXXVIIL  When  upon  Perception  of  an  Idea, 
I  range  it  under  this  or  that  fort ;  it  is  becaufe  it 
is  perceived  after  the  fame  manner,  or  becaufe  it 
has  a  Likenefs  or  Conformity  with,  or  affeds  m& 
in  the  fime  way  as  the  Ideas  of  the  fort  I  rank  it 
under.  In  fhort,  it  mufl:  not  be  intirely  new,  but 
have  fomething  in  it  Old,  and  already  perceived 
by  me  :  It  mult,  I  fay,  have  fo  much,  at  leaft,  in 
common  with  the  Ideas  I  have  before  known  and 
named,  as  to  make  me  give  it  the  fame  Name  with 
them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  miflake  not,  clearly 
made  out,  that  a  Man  born  Blind  wou*d  not  at  firft 
reception  of  his  Sight,  think  the  Things  he  faw 
were  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Obje6ls  of 
Touch,  or  had  any  thing  in  common  with  them  ; 
but  that  they  were  a  new  Set  of  Ideas,  perceived 
in  a  new  manner,  and  intirely  different  from  all 
he  had  ever  perceived  before:  So  that  he  wou'd 
not  call  them  by  the  fame  Name,  nor  repute  them 
to  be  of  the  fame  Sort,  with  any  thing  he  had 
hitherto  known. 

CXXIX.  Secondly^  Light  and  Colours  are  al- 
lowed by  all  to  conititute  a  fort  or  Species  intirely 
different  from  the  Ideas  of  Touch :  Nor  will  any 
Man,  I  prefumc,  fay  they  can  make  themfelves 
perceived  by  that  Scnfe :  But  there  is  no  other 
immediate  Object  of  Sight,  befides  Light  and  Co- 
lours. It  is  therefore  a  direct  Confequence,  that 
there  is  no  Idea  ^pramon  t;o  both  S^nfcs. 
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CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  Opinion,  even  a- 
mongft  thofe  who  have  thought  and  writ  mod  ac- 
curately concerning  our  Ideas,  and  the  Ways 
•whereby  they  enter  into  the  Underftanding,  that 
Ibmething  more  is  perceived  by  Sight,  than  barely 
Light  and  Colours  with  their  Variations.  Mr. 
hocke  termeth  Sight,  *  The  moft  Comprehenfive  of 

*  all  our  Senfes,  conveying  to  our  Minds  the  Ideas 

*  of  Light  and  Colours,  which  arc  peculiar  only 
^  to  that  Senfe  ;  and  alfo  the  far  different  Ideas  of 

*  Space,  Figure  and  Motion/  mf'^y  on  Human 
Vtiderfiand.  B.  ii.  C.  p.  S.  p.  Space  or  Diltance, 
we  have  fhewn  is  no  otherwife  the  ObjecSt  of  Sight 
than  of  Hearing,  vid.  Sect.  XLVI.  And  as  for 
Figure  and  Extenfion,  I  leave  it  to  any  one,  that 
ihall  calmly  attend  to  his  own  clear  and  diftintt 
Ideas,  to  decide  whether  he  has  any  Idea  intro- 
mitted  immediately  and  properly  by  Sight,  fave 
only  Light  and  Colours  :  Or  whether  it  be  polTible 
for  him,  to  frame  in  his  Mind  a  dilUn6fc  Abltradt 
Idea  of  Vifible  P^xtenfion,  or  Figure,  exclulive  of 
all  Colour  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whether  he 
can  conceive  Colour  without  Vilible  Extenfion  ? 
1^  or  my  own  parr,  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  not  able 
to  attain  fo  great  a  nicety  of  Abrtra(5):ion  ;  in  a 
iix\$i  Senfe,  I  fee  nothing  but  Light  and  Colours, 
with  their  feveral  Shades  and  Variations.  He  who 
befide  thefe  doth  alfo  perceive  by  Sight  Ideas  far 
different  and  diftind:  from  them,  hath  that  Faculty 
in  a  degree  more  pcrtctl:  and  comprehenlive  than  I 
can  pretend  to.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  by  the 
mediation  of  Light  and  Colours,  other  far  different 
Ideas  are  fuggcfted  to  my  Mind  :  but  fo  they  are 
by  Hearing,  which  bellde  Sounds  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  that  Senfe,  doth  by  their  mediation  fuggcfl 
not  only  Space,  Figure  and  Motion,  but  alfo  all 
other  Ideas  whatfoever  that  can  be  fignified  by 
Words.  • 
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CXXXI.  Thirdly^  It  is,  I  think,  an  Axiom 
univerfally  received,  that  Quantities  of  the  fame 
kind  may  be  added  together,  and  make  one  intire 
Sum.  Mathematicians  add  Lines  together  ;  but 
they  do  not  add  a  Line  to  a  Solid,  or  conceive  it 
as  making  one  Sum  with  a  Surface  :  Thefe  three 
kinds  of  Quantity  being  thought  incapable  of  any 
fuch  mutual  Addition,  and  confequently  of  being 
compared  together,  in  the  feveral  ways  of  Pro- 
portion, are  by  them  efteemed  intirely  Difparatc 
and  Heterogeneous.  Now  let  any  one  try  in  his 
Thoughts  to  add  a  Vifible  Line  or  Surface  to  a 
Tangible  Line  or  Surface,  fo  as  to  conceive  them 
making  one  continued  Sum  or  Whole.  He  that 
can  do  this,  may  think  them  Homogeneous  ;  but 
he  that  cannot  muft,  by  the  foregoing  Axiom, 
think  them  Heterogeneous :  A  Blue,  and  a  Red 
Line  I  can  conceive  added  together  into  one  Sum, 
and  making  one  continued  Line ;  but  to  make,  in 
my  Thoughts,  one  continued  Line  of  a  Viiible  and 
Tangible  Line  added  together  is,  I  find,  a  Task 
far  more  difficult,  and  even  infurmountable ;  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  Reflexion  and  Experience  of  every 
particular  Perfon  to  determine  for  himfelfl 

CXXXII.  A  farther  Confirmation  of  our  Tenet 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Solution  of  Mr.  Molyneux's 
Problem,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Locks  in  his  JEfTay  : 
Which  1  fhall  fet  down  as  it  there  lies,  together 
with   Mr.  LoiT^e's  Opinion  of  it,  ^Suppo/ea   Man 

*  born  Blhjd,  atid  now   Adalt^  and  taught  by  his 

*  I'ouch  to  dtjiinguijh  between  a  Cube,  and  a  Sphere 
*■  of  the  fame  Metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  Bignefs^ 

*  fo  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  t'other,  which  is 
^  the  Cube,  and  which  the  Sphere*    Suppofc  then  the 

*  Cuhe  and  Sphere  placed  on  a  Table,  and  the  blind 
'  Man  to  be  mads  to  See:  Qusere,  ffhether  by  his 

'Sight, 
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<  Sight ^  lefoTG  be  touch'd  them^  he  could  now  difiifj' 

*  ^«{/^j  ^'^^"i  tell-,  which  is  the  Globs^  which  the  Cube, 

<  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  Propoicr  an- 
'  frtxrs  :  Not.  For  though  hs  h.is  ohtaitied  the  £x- 
i  peri €f ice  ofj  how  a  Gloue^  how  a  Cube  affecis  his 
*■  ^ouch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  Expericncey 
'  that  what  affc^ls  his  'Touch  fo  or  fo^  mnji  aj}'c5l  his 

*  Sight  fo  or  Jo:  Or  that  a  protuberant  jingls  in  the 

*  Cubcy  that  prejjed  hts  Hand  unequally^  jhall  appear 

*  to  his  Eye^  as  it  doth  in  the  Cube.  I  agree  with 
*"  this  thinking  Gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
'  call  my  Friend,  in  his  Anfwer  to  this  his  Prob- 
'  lem  ;  and  am  ot  opinion,  that  the  blind  Man,  at 

*  firlt  Sight  would  not  be  able  with  certainty  to 
*"  fay,  which  was  the  Globe,  which  the  Cube, 
'  whilfl  he  only  faw  them.'  EJj'ay  on  Human  Under- 

Jianding.  B.  ii,  C.  p.  S.  8. 

CXXXIIL  Now,  if  a  Square  Surface  perceived 
by  Touch  be  of  the  fame  fort  with  a  Square  Sur- 
face perceived  by  Sight  ;  it  is  certain  the  blind 
Man  here  mentioned  might  know  a  Square  Sur- 
face, as  foon  as  he  faw  it  :  It  is  no  more  but  in- 
troduced into  his  Mind,  by  a  new  Inlet,  an  Idea 
he  has  been  already  well  acquainted  with.  Since 
therefore  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  known  by  his 
Touch,  that  a  Cube  is  a  Body  terminated  by 
Square  Surfaces  ;  and  that  a  Sphere  is  not  termi- 
nated by  Square  Surfaces  :  upon  the  fuppolitioa 
that  a  Vifible  and  Tangible  Square  differ  only  /// 
immcro^  it  follows,  that  he  might  know,  by  the 
unerring  mark  of  the  Square  Surfaces,  which  was 
the  Cube,  and  which  not,  while  he  only  faw  them. 
VV^"  mull  therefore  allow,  either  that  Vifiblc  Ex- 
tcnfion  and  Figures  are  fpecifically  diftind:  from 
Tangible  Extenfion  and  Figures,  or  elfe,  that  the 
Solution  of  this  Problem,  given  by  thofe  two 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  Men,  is  wrong. 

CXXXIV, 
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^'  CXXXIV.  Much  more  might  be  laid  together 
in  Proof  of  the  Propofition  I  have  advanced  :  But 
what  has  been  faid  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  fufficient  to 
convince  any  one  that  Ihall  yield  a  reafonable  At- 
tention :  And,  as  for  thofe  that  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  a  little  Thought,  no  Multiplication  of 
Words  will  ever  fuffice  to  make  them  understand 
the  Truth,  or  rightly  conceive  my  Meaning. 

- ;:  CXXXV.  I  cannot  let  go  the  above-mentioned 
Problem  without  feme  Reflexion  on  it.  It  hath 
been  made  evident,  that  a  Man  blind  from  his  Birth 
wou'd  not,  lat  firfl  Sight,  denominate  any  thing  he 
faw,  by  the  Names  he  had  been  ufed  to  appropri- 
ate to  Ideas  of  Touch,  vid.  Sect.  CVI.  Cube, 
Sphere,  Table,  are  Words  he  has  known  applied 
to  Things  perceivable  by  Touch,  but  to  Things 
perfectly  Intangible  he  never  knew  them  appli- 
ed. Thofe  Words  in  their  wonted  application, 
always  marked  out  to  his  Mind  Bodies,  or  fo- 
lid  Things  which  were  perceived  by  the  Reliftance 
they  gave :  But  there  is  no  Solidity,  no  Refiftance 
or  Protrulion  perceived  by  Sight.  In  Ihort,  the 
Ideas  of  Sight  are  all  new  Perceptions,  to  which 
there  be  no  Names  annexed  in  his  Mind ;  he  can- 
not therefore  underftand  what  is  faid  to  him  con- 
cerning them :  And  to  ask  of  the  two  Bodies  he 
faw  placed  on  the  Table,  which  was  the  Sphere, 
which  the  Cube,  were,  to  him,  a  Queftion  down- 
right bantering  and  unintelligible  •  nothing  he  fee» 
being  able  to  luggeft  to  his  Thoughts,  the  Idea  of 
Body,  Diftance,  or  in  general,  of  any  thing  he  had 
already  known. 

CXXXVI.  It  is  a  miftake,  to  think  the  fame 
thing  affeds  both  Sight  and  Touch.  If  the  fame 
Angle  or  Square,  which  is  the  Obje6i:  of  Touch, 
be  alfo  the  Objed:  of  Vifion,  what  ihou'd  hinder 
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the  blind  Man,  at  firll  Sight,  from  knowing  it  ? 
For  though  the  Manner  wherein  it  affe6ts  the  Sight, 
be  different  from  that  wherein  it  affeded  his 
Touch;  yet,  there  being,  befide  this  Manner  or 
Circumltance,  which  is  new  and  unknown,  the 
Angle  or  Figure,  which  is  old  and  known,  he  can- 
not choofe  but  difcern  ir. 

CXXXVII.  Vifible  Figure  and  Extcnfion  hav* 
ing  been  demonftrated  to  be  of  a  nature,  intirely 
different  and  heterogeneous  from  tangible  Figurd 
and  Extenfion,  it  remains  that  we  inquire  concern- 
ing Motion.  Now  that  vifible  Motion  is  not  of 
the  fame  fort  with  tangible  Motion,  feems  to  need 
no  farther  Proof,  it  being  an  evident  Corollary 
from  what  we  havelhcwn  concerning  the  Difference 
there  is  between  vifible  and  tangible  Extenfion  : 
But  for  a  more  full  and  cxprefs  Proof  hereof,  we 
need  only  obfervc,  that  one  who  had  not  yet  ex- 
perienced Vifion,  wou'd  not  at  firfl  light  know 
Motion.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  Motion 
perceivable  by  Sight  is  of  a  fort  diflindt  from  Mo- 
tion perceivable  by  Touch.  The  Antecedent  I 
prove  thus  :  By  Touch  he  cou'd  not  perceive  any 
Motion,  but  what  was  up  or  down,  to  the  right 
or  left,  nearer  or  farther  from  him  ;  befides  thefe, 
and  their  feveral  Varieties  or  Complications,  it  is 
impolTible  he  fhou'd  have  any  Idea  of  Motion.  He 
wou'd  not  therefore  think  any  thing  to  be  Motion, 
or  give  the  name  Motion  to  any  Idea,  which  he 
cou'd  not  range  under  fome  or  other  of  thofe  par- 
ticular kinds  thereof.  But  from  Sect.  XCV,  it  is 
plain  that  by  the  meer  act  ot  Vifion,  he  cou*d  not 
know  Motion  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right 
or  left,  or  in  any  other  poflible  Dire6tion.  From 
which  I  conclude,  he  wouVl  not  know  Motion  at 
all  at  firfl  fight.  As  for  the  Idea  of  Motion  in 
AbftraCt,  I  Ihall  not  vvalte  Paper  about  it,  but 

leave 
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leave  it  to  my  Reader,  to  make  the  beft  he  can 
on't.     To  me  it  is  perfcdly  Unintelligible. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Confideration  of  Motion  may 
furnifh  a  new  Field  for  Inquiry  :  But  fince  the  Man- 
ner wherein  the  Mind  apprehends  by  Sight,  the 
Motion  of  Tangible  Obje6ts,  with  the  various  De- 
grees thereof,  may  be  ealily  collected,  from  what 
hath  been  faid  concerning  the  Manner,  wherein 
that  Senfe  doth  fuggelt  their  various  DIftances, 
Magnitudes  and  Situations,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  any 
farther  on  this  Subjed:,  but  proceed  to  inquire 
what  may  be  alledged  with  greateft:  appearance  of 
Reafon,  againft  the  Propoiition  we  have  fhewn  to 
be  true  :  For  where  there  is  fo  much  Prejudice  to 
be  encountered,  a  bare  and  naked  Demonilration  of 
the  Truth  will  fcarce  fuffice.  We  mult  alfo  fatisfy 
the  Scruples  that  Men  may  raife  in  favour  of  their 
preconceived  Notions,  Ihew  v/hence  the  miftake 
arifes,  how  it  came  to  fpread,  and  carefully  dif- 
clofe  and  root  out  thofe  falfe  Perfuafions,  that  an 
early  Prejudice  might  have  implanted  in  the  Mind. 

CXXXIX.  F/>/,  Therefore,  it  will  be  demand- 
ed, how  vifible  Extenlion  and  Figures  come  to  be 
called  by  the  fame  Name,  with  tangible  Extenlion 
and  Figures,  if  they  are  not  of  the  fame  kind  with 
them  ?  It  mull  be  fomething  more  than  Humour 
or  Accident,  that  cou*d  occafion  a  Gullom  fo  con- 
llant  and  univerfal  as  this,  which  has  obtained  in 
all  Ages  and  Nations  of  the  World,  and  amongft 
all  Ranks  of  Men,  the  Learned  as  well  as  the  Il- 
literate. 

CXL.  To  which  I  anfwer,  we  can  no  more  ar- 

§ue  a  vifible  and  tangible  Square  to  be  of  the  fame 
pecies,  from  their  being  called  by  the  fame  Name, 
Vol.  II.  R  r  than 
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than  we  can,  that  a  tangible  Square  and  the  Mo 
nofyllable  conlilling  of  Six  Letters,  whereby  it  is 
marked,  are  of  the  fame  Species  becaufe  they  arc 
both  called  by  the  fame  Name.  It  is  cuftomary  to 
call  written  Words,  and  the  Things  they  fignify, 
by  the  fame  Name  :  For  Words  not  being  regarded 
in  their  own  Nature,  or  otherwife  than  as  they 
ure  Marks  of  Things,  it  had  been  fuperfluous,  and 
belide  the  defign  of  Language,  to  have  given  them 
Names  diilind  from*  thofe  of  the  Things  marked 
by  them.  The  fame  Rcafon  holds  here  alfo.  Vifi- 
ble  Figures  are  the  Marks  of  tangible  Figures,  and 
from  Sec  t.  LIX.  it  is  plain,  that  in  themfelves 
they  are  little  regarded,  or  upon  any  other  Score 
than  for  their  Connexion  with  tangible  Figures, 
which  by  Nature  they  arc  ordained  to  lignify.  And 
becaufe  this  Language  of  Nature  does  not  vary  in 
different  Ages  or  Nations,  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
Times  and  Places,  vifible  Figures  are  called  by  the 
fame  Names,  as  the  refpective  tangible  Figures 
fuggefted  by  them,  and  not  becaufe  they  are  alike, 
or  of  the  fame  fort  with  them. 

CXLL  But,  fay  you,  furely  a  tangible  Square 
is  liker  to  a  vilible  Square,  than  to  a  vilible  Circle  : 
It  has  four  Angles,  and  as  many  Sides  ;  io  alfo 
has  the  vilible  Square,  but  the  vilible  Circle  has  no 
fuch  thing,  being  bounded  by  one  uniform  Curve, 
without  right  Lines  or  Angles,  which  makes  it  un- 
fit to  reprcfent  the  tangible  Square,  but  very  fit  to 
rcprclcnt  the  tangible  Circle.  W^hence  it  clearly 
follows,  that  vilible  Figures  are  Patrons  of,  or  of 
the  fame  Species  with  the  rcfpe6live  tangible  Fi- 
gures reprefented  by  them  ;  that  they  are  like  unto 
them,  and  of  their  own  Nature  fitted  to  reprefent 
them,  as  being  of  the  fame  fort  ;  and  that  they  are 
in  no  refped  arbitrary  Signs,  as  Words. 

CXLIL 
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CXLII.  I  anfwer,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  the 
vifible  Square  is  fitter  than  the  vifible  Circle,  to 
reprefent  the  tangible  Square,  but  then  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  it  is  likerj  or  more  of  a  Species  with  it ;  bud 
becaufe  the  vifible  Square  contains  in  it  feveral 
dillin6l  Parts,  whereby  to  mark  the  feveral  diftinclj 
correfponding  Parts  of  a  tangible  Square^  whereas 
the  vifible  Circle  doth  not.  The  Square  perceived 
by  Touch,  hath  four  diftin61:,  equal  Sides,  fo  alfd 
hath  it  four  diflind  equal  Angles.  It  is  therefore 
neceflary,  that  the  vifible  Figures  which  fhall  be  moft 
proper  to  mark  it,  contain  four  diftin61:  equal  Parts 
Correfponding  to  the  four  Sides  of  the  tangible 
Square ;  as  likewife  four  other  diftindt  and  equal. 
Parts,  whereby  to  denote  the  four  equal  Angles  of 
the  tangible  Square.  And  accordingly  we  fee  the 
vifible  Figures  contain  in  them  diftin6t  vifible  Parts^ 
anfwering  to  the  dlftind  tangible  Parts  of  the  Fi 
gures  fignified,  or  fuggefted  by  them. 

^  CXLIII.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  any 
vifible  Figure  is  like  unto,  or  of  the  fame  Species 
with  its  correfponding  tangible  Figure,  unlefs  it 
be  alfo  fliewen,  that  not  only  the  Number,  but  alfo 
the  Kind  of  the  Parts  be  the  fame  in  both.  To 
illultrate  this,  I  obferve  that  vifible  Figures  repre- 
fent tangible  Figures,  much  after  the  fame  manner 
that  written  Words  do  Sounds.  Now,  in  this  rc-^ 
fj^ed:,  Words  are  not  arbitrary,  it  not  being  in- 
different, what  written  Word  Hands  for  any 
Sound  :  But  it  is  requifite,  that  each  Word  con- 
tain in  it  fo  many  diflincft  Characters,  as  there  are 
Variations  in  the  Sound  in  ftands  for.  Thus  the 
lingle  Letter  a  is  proper  to  mark  one  fimple  uni- 
form Sound  ;  and  the  word  Jdiiltery  is  accommo- 
dated to  reprefent  the  Sound  annexed  to  it^  in 
Vox.,  II,  R  r  2  the 
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the  Formation  whereof,  there  being  eight  different 
Collilions,  or  Modifications  of  the  Air  by  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  each  of  which  produces  a  difle- 
rcnce  of  Sound,  it  was  lit,  the  "Word  reprefenting 
it  ihou'd  conlill  of  as  many  diflindil  Charaiters, 
ther>:;bY  to  mark  each  particular  Ditference  or  Part 
of  the  whole  Sound  :  And  yet  no  Body,  I  prcfumc 
will  fay,  th(.:  fingle  Letter  ay  or  the  word  Jdultery 
are  like  unto,  or  of  the  fame  Species  with  the  re-« 
fpcd:ive  Sounds  by  them  reprefented.  It  is  indeed 
arbitrary  that,  in  general,  Letters  of  any  Lan- 
guage reprcfcnt  Sounds  at  all  ;  but  when  that  is 
once  agreed,  it  is  not  arbitrary  what  Combination 
of  Letters  Ihall  rcprefent  this  or  that  particulai* 
Sound.  I  leave  this  with  the  Reader  to  purfue, 
and  apply  it  in  his  own  Thoughts. 

CXLIV.  It  mufl  be  confeft  that  we  arc  not  fo 
apt  to  confound  other  Signs  with  the  Things  figni- 
fied,  or  to  think  them  of  the  fame  Species,  as  wg 
are  vifiblc  and  tangible  Ideas.  But  a  little  Conli- 
deration  will  Ihcw  us  how  this  may  be,  without 
our  fuppofing  them  of  a  like  Nature.  Thefe  Signs 
are  conftant  and  univerfal,  their  Connexion  with 
tangible  Ideas  has  been  learnt  at  our  firft  Entrance 
into  the  World  ;  and  ever  lince,  almolt  every  Mo- 
ment of  our  Lives,  it  has  been  occurring  to  our 
Thoughts,  and  fattening  and  ftriking  deeper  on  our 
Minds.  When  we  obferve  that  Signs  are  variable, 
and  of  Humane  Inllicution  ;  when  we  remember, 
there  was  a  time  they  were  not  connected  in  our 
Minds,  with  thofe  things  they  now  fo  readily  fug- 
gsfl  ;  but  that  their  Signiiication  was  learned  by 
the  flow  Steps  of  lixpericnce  :  This  preicrves  us 
irom  confounding  them.  But  when  we  find  the 
fame  Signs  fuggell  the  fame  Things  all  over  the 
World  j  when  we  know  they  are  not  of  Humane 

Inftitu- 
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Inftitutlon,  and  cannot  remember  that  we  ever 
learned  their  Signification,  but  think  that  at  tirH 
Sight  they  would  have  fuggefted  to  us  che  fame 
Things  they  do  now  :  Ail  this  penuades  us  they 
are  ot  the  fame  Species  as  the  Things  refpedtiveiy 
reprefsnted  by  them,  and  that  it  is  by  a  natural 
Refemblance  they  fuggell  them  to  our  Minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a 
nice  Survey  of  any  Object,  fuccelfively  dircccing 
the  Optic  Axis  to  cklIi  Point  thereof  j  thcr-^  are 
certain  Lines  and  Figures  defcribed  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Head  or  Eye,  vhich  being  in  truth  perceiv- 
ed by  Feeling,  do  neverthelefs  fo  mix  themfelves 
as  it  were,  with  the  Ideas  of  Sight,  that  we  can 
fcarce  think  but  they  appertain  to  that  Senfe.  A- 
gain,  the  Ideas  of  Sight  enter  into  the  Mind,  feve- 
ral  at  once  more  diHind:  and  unmingled,  than  is 
ufual  in  the  other  Senfes  belide  the  Touch. 
Sounds,  for  example,  perceived  at  the  fame  In- 
ftant,  arc  apt  to  coalefce,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  into 
one  Sound :  But  we  can  perceive  at  the  fame  time 
great  variety  of  vifible  Obje^l:s,  very  feparate  and 
diltindt  from  each  other.  Now  tangible  Extenfi- 
on  being  made  up  of  feveral  Diltin6l  coexiflent 
parts,  we  may  hence  gather  another  Reafon,  that 
may  difpofe  us  to  imagine  a  Likenefs  or  Analogy 
between  the  immediate  Obje6:s  of  Sight  and  Touch. 
But  nothing,  certainly,  doth  more  contribute  to 
blend  and  confound  them  together,  than  the  llridt 
and  clofe  Connexion  they  have  with  each  other. 
We  cannot  open  our  Eyes,  but  the  Ideas  of  Dif- 
tance.  Bodies,  and  tangible  Figures  are  fuggefted 
by  them.  So  fwift  and  fudden,  and  unperceiv'd  is 
the  Tranfition  from  vifible  to  tangible  Ideas,  that 
we  can  fcarce  forbear  thinking  them  equally  the  im- 
mediate Objeil  of  Vilion. 

Vol.  IL  R  r  3  CXLVL 
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CXLVI.  The  Prejudice,  which  is  grounded  ot\ 
thefe,  and  whatever  other  Caufes  may  be  affigncd 
thereof,  flicks  fo  fad,  that  it  is  impoflible  with- 
out obllinate  Striving,  and  Labour  of  the  Mind, 
to  get  intirely  clear  of  it.  But  then  the  Reludan- 
cy  we  find,  in  rejecting  any  Opinion,  can  be  no 
Argument  of  its  Truth,  to  whoever  confiders 
what  has  been  ah-eady  fhewn,  with  regard  to  the 
Prejudices  we  entertain  concerning  the  Diftance, 
Magnitude,  and  Situation  of  Objetis;  Prejudices 
fo  liuniliar  to  our  Minds,  fo  confirmed  and  inve- 
terate, as  they  will  hardly  give  way  to  the  cleareft 
pemonflration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  T  think  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  the  proper  Objeds  of  Vijion 
coniliture  an  Univerfal  Language  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  whereby  we  are  inltru6ted  how  to  regUf 
late  our  A6tions,  in  order  to  attain  thofe  things, 
that  are  neceflary  to  the  Prefervation  and  Well- 
being  of  our  Bodies,  as  alfo  to  avoid  whatever  may 
be  hurtful  and  deitrudive  oi'  them.  It  is  by  their 
Information  that  we  are  principally  guided  in  all 
the  Tranfaiffions  and  Concerns  of  Life.  And  the 
manner  wherein  they  fignifv,  and  mark  unto  us  the 
Obje61s  which  are  at  a  Diftance,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Languages  and  Signs  of  Humane  Appoint- 
ment, which  do  not  fuggeftthe  things  fignified,  by 
any  likenefs  or  Indentity  of  Nature,  but  only  by 
'4n  habitual  Connexion,  that  Experience  has  made 
lis  to  obfcrve  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppofe  one  who  had  always  conti- 
nued Blind,  be  told  by  his  Guide,  that  after  he  has 
advanced  fo  many  Steps,  he  fhall  come  to  the  Brink 
of  a  Precipice,  or  be  ftopt  by  a  Wall  j  muft  not 
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this  to  him  feem  very  admirable  and  furprizing  ? 
He  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  pollible  for  Mortals 
to  frame  fuch  Predictions  as  thcfe,  which  to  him 
w^ould  feem  as  llrange  and  unaccountable,  as  Pro- 
phefy  doth  to  others.  Even  they  who  are  blefled 
with  the  vilive  Faculty,  may  (though  familiarity 
make  it  lefs  obferved)  find  therein  fufficient  Caulb 
of  Admiration.  The  wonderful  Art  and  Contri- 
vance wherewith  it  is  adjufted  to  thofe  Ends  and 
Purpofes  for  which  it  was  apparently  defigned,  the 
vaft  Extent,  Number,  and  Variety  of  Objeds  that 
are  at  once  with  fo  much  eafc,  and  quicknefs,  and 
pleafure  fuggefled  by  it :  All  thefe  afford  Subjed: 
for  much  and  pleafmg  Speculation,  and  may,  ilf  a- 
ny  thing,  give  us  fome  glimmering,  analogous  Prae- 
notion  of  Things,  which  arc  placed  beyond  the 
certain  Difcovery  and  Gomprehenlion  of  our  pre-* 
fent  State. 

CXLIX.  I  do  not  defign  to  trouble  my  felf  with 
drawing  Corollaries,  from  the  Dodtrine  I  have  hi- 
therto laid  down.  If  it  bears  the  Teft,  others  may, 
fo  far  as  they  fhall  think  convenient,  employ  their 
Thoughts  in  extending  it  farther,  aud  applying  ic 
to  whatever  Purpofes  it  may  be  fubfervient  to: 
Only,  I  cannot  forbear  making  fojne  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Object  of  Geometry,  which  the  Subject 
we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally  lead  one  to.  We 
have  Ihewn  there  is  no  fuch  Idea  as  that  of  Exten- 
fion  in  Abftrad,  a,nd  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
fenfible  Extenfion  and  Figures,  which  are  intirely 
diftin^l  and  heterogeneous  from  each  other.  NoWc, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  which  of  thefe  is  the  Objedt 
of  Geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which  at  firft  fight 
incline  one  to  think  Geometry  converfant  about 
VqL.  II.  R  r  3  Vifible 
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Vifible  Extcnfion.     The  conllant  ufe  ot'thc  Eyes, 
both  in  the  practical  and  fpeculative  Parts  of  that 
Science   doth   very  much  induce  us  thereto.     It 
would,  without  doubt,  leem  odd  to  a  Mathemati'» 
cian  to  go  about  to  convince  him,  the  Diagrams  he 
iavv  upon  Paper  were  not  the  Figures,  or  even  the 
Likenels  ot  the  Figures,  which  make  the  Subject  of 
the  Demonflration.     The  contrary  being  held  an 
unquelHonable  Tri .  h,  not  only  by  Mathematicians, 
but  alfo  by  thole  who  apply  themfelves  more  par-» 
ticularly  to  t-.ie  Study  ot   Logick  ;    I  mean,    who 
conlidcr  th  .  Nature  cf  Scicr^e,  Ccrtaintv  and  Dc^ 
monitration  :  It  being  by  them  aifigned  as  one  Rea-^ 
fon,  of  the  extraordinary  Clcarnefs  and  Evidence 
ot' Geometry,    that  in  this  Science  the  Rea(bning3 
are  free  from  thole  Inconveniencies,  which  attend 
the  ule  of  arbitrary  Signs,  the  very  Ideas  themfelves 
being  copied  out,  and  cxpofed  to  view  upon  Paper* 
But,  by  the  bye,  how  well  this  agrees  with  what 
they  likewife  alfert  of  abltradt  Ideas,    being  the 
Objed  of  Geometrical  Demonftration,  I  leave  to 
be  conlideredt 

CLT.  To  come  to  a  Refolution  in  this  Point, 
we  need  only  obfcrve  what  hath  been  laid  in  Sect, 
LIX.  LX.  LXI.  where  it  is  fhewn  that  vilible  Ex* 
tenlions  in  themfelves  are  little  regarded,  and  have 
no  fettled  determinate  Greatnefs,  and  that  Men 
mcafure  altogether,  by  the  Application  of  Tangi* 
ble  Extenlion  to  Tangible  Extenfion.  AH  which 
makes  it  evident,  that  Viiible  Extenlion  and  Fi-? 
gures  are  not  the  Obje<^t  of  Geometry, 

CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  Vifible  Figure^ 
are  of  the  fame  Uie  in  Geometry,  that  Words  are: 
And  the  one  may  as  well  be  accounted  the  Objed: 
pt  that  Science,  as  the  other  ^  neither  of  them  be^ 

ing 
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ing  any  otherwife  concerned  therein,  than  as  they 
reprefent  or  fuggell  to  the  Mind  the  particular 
Tangible  Figures  conne6ted  with  ihem.  There  is 
indeed  this  DifTerence  between  the  Signification  of 
Tangible  Figures  by  Vifibie  Figures,  and  of  Ideas 
by  Words :  That  whereas  the  Latter  is  variable 
and  uncertain,  depending  altogether  on  the  Arbi- 
trary Appointment  of  Men,  the  former  is  fixed, 
and  immutably  the  fame  in  all  Times  and  Places. 
A  Vifibie  Square,  for  Inftance,  fuggefts  to  the 
Mind  the  fame  Tangible  Figure  in  Europe^  that  it 
doth  in  America,  Hence  it  is  that  the  Voice  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  which  fpeaks  to  our  Eyes,  is 
not  liable  to  that  Mifinterpretation  and  Ambiguity, 
that  Languages  of  Humane  Contrivance  are  un- 
avoidably fubjedt  to. 

CLIII.  Though  what  has  been  faid  may  fiifficc 
to  (hew  what  ought  to  be  determined,  with  rela- 
lation  to  the  Obje(!^  of  Geometry^  I  Ihall  never- 
thelefs,  for  the  fuller  illullration  thereof^  confi- 
der  the  Cafe  of  an  Intelligence,  or  unbodied  Spi- 
rit, which  is  fuppofed  to  fee  perfectly  well,  /.  e^ 
to  have  a  clear  Perception  of  the  proper  and  imme- 
diate Objects  of  Sight,  but  to  have  no  Senfe  of 
Touch.  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  Being  in  Na- 
ture or  no,  is  befide  my  purpofe  to  inquire.  It 
fufliceth,  that  the  Suppofition  contains  no  Contra- 
diction in  it.  Let  us  now  examine,  what  Profici^ 
cncy  fuch  a  one  may  be  able  to  make  in  Geometry. 
Which  Speculation  will  lead  us  more  clearly  to  fee, 
whether  the  Ideas  of  Sight  can  pofiibly  be  the  Ob~ 
ject  of  that  Science, 

CLIV.  F/jy?,  then  it  is  certain,  the  aforefaid 
Intelligence  could  have  no  Idea  of  a  Solid,  or 
.Qiiantity  of  three  Dimenfions,   which   foUoweth 

from 
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from  its  not  having  any  Idea  of  Diflancc.  Wc  in- 
deed iire  prone  to  think,  that  we  have  by  Sight  the 
Jdcus  of  Space  and  Solids,  which  arifeth  from  our 
imagining  that  we  do,  ftridly  fpeaking,  fee  Di- 
iJance,  and  fome  parts  of  an  Objedrl  at  a  greater 
dillance  than  others,  which  hath  been  demonftrat- 
cd  to  be  the  Eftedt  of  the  Experience  we  have  had, 
Tvhat  Ideas  of  Touch  are  connedtcd  with  fuch  and 
fuch  Ideas  attending  Vifion:  But  the  Intelligence 
here  fpoken  of  is  fuppofed  to  have  no  Experience 
of  Touch.  He  wou'd  not,  therefore  judge  as  we 
do,  nor  have  any  Idea  of  Diflance,  Outnefs,  or 
Profundity,  nor  confequently  of  Space  or  Body^ 
either  immediately  or  by  Suggeftion.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  he  can  have  no  Notion  of  thofe  Parts 
of  Geometry,  which  relate  to  the  Mcnfuration  oC 
Solids,  and  their  Convex  or  Concave  Surfaces, 
and  contemplate  the  Properties  of  Lines  generat- 
ed by  the  3e<^^ion  of  a  Solid.  The  conceiving  of* 
any  part  whercotj  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his. 
Faculties. 

CLV.  Farther,  he  cannot  comprehend  the 
Manner  wherein  Geometers  defcribe  a  right  Line 
cr  Circle ;  the  Rule  and  Compafs  with  their  ufe, 
being  things  of  which  it  is  impolTible  he  fliould 
have  any  Notion :  Nor  is  it  an  eafier  matter  for 
him  to  conceive  the  placing  of  one  Plain  or  Angle 
on  another,  in  order  to  prove  their  Equality : 
Since  that  fuppofeth  fome  Idea  of  Diftance,  or 
External  Space.  All  which  makes  it  evident,  our 
pure  Intelligence  could  never  attain  to  know  fo 
much  as  the  fir  it  Elements  of  plain  Geometry. 
And  perhaps,  upon  a  nice  Inquiry,  it  will  be 
found,  he  cannot  even  have  an  Idea  of  plain  Fi- 
gures any  more  than  he  can  of  Solids;  fincc  fome 
Idea  of  Diftance  is  nccetfary,  to  form  the  Idea  of 
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a  Geometrical  Plain,  as  will  appear  to  whoever 
fliall  refled  a  little  on  it. 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived  by  the 
vifive  Faculty,  amounts  to  no  more  than  Colours 
with  their  Variations,  and  different  Proportions 
of  Light  and  Shade:  But,  the  perpetual  Mutabi- 
lity, and  Fleetingnefs  of  thofe  immediate  Objefts 
of  Sight,  render  them  incapable  of  being  manag- 
ed after  the  manner  of  Geometrical  Figures  ^  nor 
is  it  in  any  Degree  ufeful  that  they  fliould.  It  is 
true,  there  are  divers  of  them  perceived  at  once  ; 
and  more  of  fome,  and  lefs  of  others:  But  accu- 
rately to  compute  their  Magnitude,  and  affignpre- 
eife  determinate  Proportions,  between  Things  fo 
variable  and  inconftant,  if  we  fuppofe  it  poffible 
to  be  done,  muft  yet  be  a  very  trifling  and  inlig^ 
niiicant  Labour, 

CLVII.  I  muft  confefs,  it  feems  to  be  the  O^ 
pinion  of  fome  ingenious  Men,  that  flat  or  plain 
Figures  are  immediate  Objects  of  Sight,  though 
they  acknowledge  Solids  are  not.  And  this  O- 
pinion  of  theirs  is  grounded  on  what  is  obferved 
in  Painting,  wherein  (fay  they)  the  Ideas  imme-p 
diately  imprinted  on  the  Mind,  are  only  of  Plains 
varioufly  coloured,  which  by  a  fudden  Adl  of  the 
Judgment  are  changed  into  Solids:  But,  with  a 
little  Attention  we  fhall  find  the  Plains  here  men-? 
tioned,  as  the  immediate  Objedts  of  Sight,  are 
not  Viiible  but  Tangible  Plains.  For  when  we 
fay  that  Pi6i:ares  are  Plains:  we  mean  thereby,  that 
they  appear  to  the  Touch  fmooth  and  uniform. 
But  then  this  Smoothnefs  and  Uniformity,  or,  in 
other  Words,  this  Plainnefs  of  the  Pi»5lure,  is  not 
perceived  immediately  by  Vifion :  For  it  appear- 
Cth  to  the  Eye  various  and  multiform. 
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CLVIII.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  Plains  are  no  more  the  immediate  Objcit  ol' 
Sight  than  Solids.  What  we  Itriftly  fee  arc  not 
Solids,  nor  yet  Plains  varioufly  coloured;  they 
iire  only  diverlity  of  Colours.  And  fome  of  thcfe 
luggelt  to  the  Mind  Solids,  and  others  plain  Fi- 
gures ;  j  -ift  as  they  have  been  experienced  to  be  con- 
nsc-tcd  with  the  one,  or  the  other :  So  that  we  fee 
plilns,  in  the  fame  way  that  we  fee  Solids;  both 
being  equally  figgeflcd  by  the  immediate  (?bjed:s 
of  Sight,  which  accordingly  are  thcmfehes  de- 
nominated Plains  and  Solids:  But  though  thev  are 
called  by  the  lame  Names,  with  the  Things  mark- 
ed by  them,  they  are  neverchele'o  oi:  a  Nature  in- 
tirely  dift'erent,  as  hath  been  demonllratcd. 

CLIX.    What  hath  been  faid  is,   if  I  iriliakc 
not,  fufficient  to  decide  the  Queition  we  propole 
to  examine,  concerning  the  Ability  of  a  pure  Spi- 
rit, fuch  as  we  have  defjribed,  to  know  Geometry  : 
It  is,  indeed,  no  cafy  matter  for  us  to  enter  pre- 
cifely  into  the  Thoughts  of  fuch  an  Intelligence ; 
bccaufe  we  cannot,    without  great  Pains,   cleverly 
feparate  and  difmtangle  in  our  Thoughts  the  pro- 
per Objccirlis  of  Sight  from  thofe  of  Touch  which 
are  connected   with  them.      This,    indeed,    in   a 
compleat  Degree,   fcems  fcarce  polfible  to  be  per- 
formed: Which  will  not  fccm  Itrange  to  us,  if  we 
conlider  how  hard  it  is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the 
Words  of  his  Native  Language  pronounced  in  his 
Ears  without   underftanding  them.      Though   he 
endeavour  to  difunite  the  meaning  from  the  Sound, 
it   will   neverthelefs   intrude  into  his  Thoughts, 
and  he  (hall  find  it  extreme  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,   to  put  himfelf  exa6tly  in  the   Pollure  of  a 
foreigner,  that  never  learned  the  Language,  fo 
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as  to  be  affedtcd  barely  with  tlie  Sounds  themfelves, 
and  not  perceive  the  Signification  annexed  to  them 
By  this  time,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
Abftrad,  nor  Vifible  Extenfion  makes  the  Objedt 
of  Geometry ;    the  not   difcerning  of  which  may 

£erhaps,  have  created  fome  DilHculty  and  ufelefs 
rabour  in  Mathematics. 


FINIS. 
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